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Art.  I. — Bacon'' s  Essays  :  with  Annota- 
tions hj  Richard  Whately,  D.D.,  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin.    London.  1856. 

Of  all  the  productions  in  the  English  lan- 
guage Bacon's  Essays  contain  the  most 
matter  in  the  fewest  words.  lie  intended 
them  to  be  as  *  grains  of  salt,  -^iMch  should 
rather  give  an  appetite  than  ^f^end  with 
satiety;'  and  never  was  the  intention  of 
an  author  more  fully  attained.  There 
'  were  none,  he  says,  of  his  works  which 
had  been  equally  '  current '  in  his  own  time  ; 
and  he  expressed  his  belief  that  they  would 
find  no  less  favour  with  posterity,  and  '  last 
as  long  as  books  and  letters  endured.' 
Thus  far  his  proud  anticipation  has  been 
verified.  They  have  been  held  to  be  ora- 
.  cles  of  subtle  wisdom .  by  the  profoundest 
intellects  which  have  flourished  since,  and 
few  in  any  department  have  risen  to  the 
rank  of  authorities  with  mankind  who  had 
not  themselves  been  accustomed  to  sit  at 
the  feet  of  Bacon.  His  own  account  of  the 
scope  of  his  Essays  is,  that  '  they  handled 
those  things  wherein  both  men's  lives  and 
persons  are  most  conversant,'  while  in  the 
'iselection  of  his  materials  he  'endeavoured 
to  make  them  not  vulgar  but  of  a  nature 
whereof  much  should  be  found  in  experi- 
ence, and  little  in  books  ;  so  as  they  should 
^be  neither  repetitions  nor  fancies.'  This  is 
the  cause  of  their  great  success.  They 
treat  of  subjects  which,  in  his  well-known  < 
hrase,  '  come  home  to  men's  business  and 
osoms  ;'  and  the  reflections  which  he  offers 
'upon  these  topics  of  universal  concern  are 
not  obvious  truisms,  nor  hacknied  maxims, 
inor  airy  speculations,  but  acute  and  novel 
deductions  drawn  from  actual  life  by  a  vast 
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and  penetrating  genius,  intimately  conver- 
sant with  the  court,  the  council-table,  the 
parliament,  the  bar — with  all  ranks  and 
classes  of  persons  ;  with  the  multitudinous 
forms  of  human  nature  and  pursuits.  The 
larger  part  of  the  Essays  on  Building, 
Gardens,  and  Masques  set  aside,  there  is 
only  here  and  there  a  sentence  of  his  lessons 
which  has  grown  out  of  date.  The  progress 
of  events  has  not  rendered  them  obsolete ; 
their  continuous  currency  through  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half  has  not  rendered  them 
common-place.  In  this  they  differ  from  his 
system  of  inductive  philosophy,  to  which 
he  justly  owes  so  much  of  his  fame.  The 
triumph  of  his  principles  of  scientific  inves- 
tigation has  made  it  unnecessary  to  revert 
to  the  reasoning  by  which  they  were  esta- 
blished ;  and  he'might  have  adopted,  says 
Archbishop  Whately,  the  exclamation  of 
some  writer  engaged  in  a  similar  task,  '  I 
have  been  labouring  to  render  myself  use- 
less.' The  application  of  the  remark  is 
happy,  but  the  origin  of  it  was  different. 
On  the  admission  of  the  Cardinal  Dubois 
into  the  French  Academy,  Fontenelle,  re- 
ferring to  his  constant  intercourse  with  the 
young  king,  Louis  XV.,  observed  with  more 
gracefulness  than  truth,  '  It  is  known  that 
in  your  daily  conversation  with  him  you 
left  nothing  untried  to  render  yourself  use- 
less.' The  pearls  of  cultivated  minds  are 
cast  in  vain  before  dull  understandings.  A 
Dutch  publisher  imagined  that  tischss  must 
be  an  error  of  the  press  and  substituted 
useful. 

Dr.  Johnson  approved  the  conciseness  of 
Bacon's  Essays,  and  thought  the  time  might 
come  when  all  knowledge  would  be  reduced 
to  the  same  condensed  form.    To  this  there 
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are  strong  objections.  Circumstances  are 
like  the  boughs  and  leaves  of  a  tree  which 
give  life  and  ornament  to  the  stem  ;  nay 
more,  though  single  aphorisms  may  cling 
to  the  mind,  few  things  are  so  quickly  for- 
gotten as  a  series  of  them.  Details  always 
assist  the  memory,  and  are  often  essential 
to  it  :  they  also  help  the  understanding. 
Archbishop  Whately  truly  observes  of  Ba- 
con's maxims,  that  repeated  meditation 
discloses  applications  of  them  which  had 
been  previously  overlooked.  Yew  persons 
are  capable  of  the  continuous  reflection  re- 
quired for  this  purpose,  or  reflecting  would 
have  the  acumen  to  discriminate  the  bear- 
ings of  a  comprehensive  proposition.  Ex- 
amples to  illustrate  the  principles  are  a 
necessary  aid  to  ordinary  minds,  and  may 
afford  assistance  to  the  greatest,  Diderot 
used  to  allege  of  himself  that  he  had  not 
sufficient  understanding  to  apply  subtle  re- 
marks which  were  unaccompanied  by  in- 
stances. The  pregnant  meaning  of  Bacon's 
Essays  has  been  lost  upon  thousands  for 
want  of  a  commentary  ;  and  we  have  long 
been  of  opinion,  that  to  elucidate  them 
would  be  one  of  the  most  useful  tasks  that 
could  be  undertaken.  The  republication 
of  the  choice  productions  of  an  old  writer 
by  a  modern  editor  of  note,  has  the  advan- 
tage, in  addition  to  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  annotations,  of  attracting  readers.  The 
newest  books,  however  brief  their  day,  are 
usually  more  in  vogue  than  the  best  works 
of  past  generations,  which,  unless  they  are 
introduced  afresh  to  the  world,  remain  to 
the  majority  little  more  than  a  name.  Not- 
withstanding Mr.  Hallam's  assertion  that  it 
would  be  derogatory  to  any  one  of  the 
slightest  claim  to  polite  letters,  were  he 
unacquainted  with  the  Essays  of  Bacon, 
we'''believe  that  they  are  much  less  studied 
than  formerly.  No  one  was  likely  to  have 
greater  weight  in  calling  back  to  them  the 
attention  of  the  public  than  Archbishop 
Whately,  who  is  universally  known  to  be 
a  sagacious  observer,  an  acute  thinker,  and 
a  man  of  independent  mind,  who,  if  his  own 
judgment  were  not  convinced,  would  not 
swear  by  the  words  of  any  master.  Even 
after  the  tributes  of  Burke  and  Johnson, 
and  the  inferior  authority  of  Dugald  Stew- 
art, his  testimony  to  the  depth  and  wisdom 
of  Bacon's  maxims  and  his  habit  of  ap- 
pending to  them  the  illustrative  observations 
suggested  by  his  experience  or  which  he 
met  with  in  his  reading,  must  add  to  our 
faith  in  their  superlative  excellence.  His 
edition  is  not  precisely  of  the  kind  which 
was  required.  The  notes  are  too  lengthy 
and  discursive,  and  should havebeen  fra*med 
a  little  more  upon  the  model  of  the  text. 


That  they  sometimes  seem  superfluous,  is 
an  objection  of  less  force,  since  it  is  nearly 
in'^eparable  from  the  nature  of  the  task. 
All  men  have  not  an  equal  degree  of  fami- 
liarity with  the  same  truths ;  and  what  is 
novel  to  one  is  hacknied  to  another.  It  is 
here  as  with  jests,  which  each  person  calls 
new  or  old  according  as  they  are  new  or  old 
to  him.  Pascal  conceived  that  every  pos- 
sible maxim  of  conduct  existed  in  the  world, 
though  no  individual  can  be  conversant 
with  the  entire  series  ;  and  we  are  apt  to 
imagine  that  those  rules  must  be  the  tritest 
with  which  we  ourselves  have  been  longest 
acquainted,  and  those  most  momentous 
which  we  have  chanced  to  see  exemplified 
in  our  own  experience.  Whoever  reads 
the  comment  of  Archbishop  Whately  must 
expect  to  come  upon  truths  which  were 
known  to  him  before,  but  he  will  certainly 
meet  with  more  which  are  attractive  both 
by  their  novelty  and  their  intrinsic  import- 
ance. Many  shrewd  observations  are 
made,  many  fallacies  exposed,  and  many 
interesting  circumstances  related.  The 
notes  alone  have  the  value  of  a  distinct 
work,  and  have  afforded  us  too  much  plea- 
sure and  instruction  to  permit  us  to  quarrel 
with  the  digressive  amplitude  which  occa- 
sionally characterises  them.  They  may 
well  entice  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
Essays  of  Bacon  to  ponder  them  again,  and 
induce  the  persons  who  are  ignorant  of  this 
treasury  of  wisdom  to  draw  upon  its  stores. 

Archbishop  Whately  censures  the  ten- 
dency to  mysticism  which  prevails  at  pre- 
sent; and  draws  attention  to  the  circum- 
stance that  the  writings  of  Bacon  are  as 
clear  as  they  are  profound.  His  reflections 
may  permit  of  numerous  ramifications  be- 
yond what  common  eyes  can  trace,  but  the 
principles  themselves  are  perfectly  plain. 
If  an  author  is  obscure,  it  is  either  because 
his  ideas  are  undefined,  or  because  he  lacks 
the  power  to  express  them.  He  is  a  con- 
fused thinker  or  a  bad  writer,  and  com- 
monly both.  Nor  is  the  case  altered  if  he 
is  wandering  beyond  the  limits  set  to  hu- 
man inquiry.  A  great  intelligence  recog- 
nises its  ignorance  and  refuses  to  confound 
the  dim  and  unsubstantial  dreams  of  the 
mind  with  the  true  knowledge  permitted 
to  man.  In  general,  however,  it  v»'ill  be 
found  that  the  mystic  has  been  employed 
in  troubling  waters  which  were  before 
translucent,  and  that  the  whole  of  their 
muddiness  is  contracted  in  the  dull  under- 
standing through  which  they  flow.  The 
sham  philosopher  is  commonly  a  person, 
who  has  the  ambition  to  be  original  with- 
out the  capacity,  and  hopes  to  gain  the 
credit  of  soaring  to  the  clouds  by  shroud-. 
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ing  familiar  objects  in  mist.  To  tlie  fre- 
quent remaik,  "  It  is  a  pity  sucli  an  autbor 
does  not  express  matter  so  admirable  in 
intelligible  Englisb,"  Arcbbisbop  Whately 
replies,  tbat,  except  for  the  strangeness  of 
tbe  style,  tbe  matter  would  be  seen  to  be 
common-place.  A  writer  Avitb  a  little 
talent  and  a  great  deal  of  eccentricity  is 
sure  of  followers,  since  foolish  scholars  are 
still  more  numerous  than  foolish  masters. 
The  quack  philosopher  can  always  meet 
with  a  M.  Jourdain,  who  will  fly  into  ecsta- 
cies  when  he  is  told  in  pompous  jargon 
bow  to  pronounce  those  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet which  he  has  been  speaking  from  in- 
fancy.  .'Nothing,'  said  Cardinal  de  Retz, 

*  imposes  so  much  upon  people  of  weak 
understanding  as  what  they  do  not  com- 
prehend.' This  mental  defect,  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  is  common  to  all  the 
partizans  of  the  shallow-profound  school, 
and  the  majority  are  probably  striving  to 
compensate  for  their  inferiority  by  affect- 
ing to  be  at  home  in  pathless  regions  which 
wiser  and  honester  men  confess  their  in- 
ability to  tread.  In  poetry,  in  politics,  in 
art,  in  science,  nay  even  in  history  and 
biography,  we  have  delusive  mystics  who 
are  applauded  by  pretentious  admirers. 
But  it  is  a  fashion  which  passes  away. 
The  next  generation  of  worshippers  set  up 
their  own  idols,  and  the  true  judges  who 
are  the  ultimate  arbiters  of  fame  are  not 
wont  to  construct  pedestals  for  rejected 
and  misshapen  gods. 

The  Essays  of  Bacon  open  appropriately 
with  an  essay  on  '  Truth,'  the  foundation 
of  all  excellence  and  all  knowledge.  He 
starts  with  one  of  his  pregnant  proposi- 
tions which  in  this  instance  he  derived 
from  antiquity,  that  there  is  often  among 
men  *  a  corrupt  love  of  a  lie  for  its  own 
sake,'  and  he  assigns  as  the  reason  for  it, 

*  that  truth  is  a  naked  and  open  daylight 
tliat  doth  not  show  the  masques  and  mum- 
meries and  triumphs  of  the  world  half  so 
stately  and  daintily  as  candlelights.'  Un- 
less the  lie  looked  more  attractive  than 
the  truth  no  one  would  prefer  it,  but, 
we  believe,  in  every  case,  it  is  embraced 
less  for  its  own  sake  than  for  some  sup- 
posed personal  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  it.  Bacon  seems  to  confess  as  much 
when  he  asks,  in  proof  of  his  position, 
whether  *  it  can  be  doubted  that  it  would 
leave  numbers  of  minds  poor,  shrunken 
things,  full  of  melancholy  and  unpleas- 
ing  to  themselves,  if  vain  opinions,  flatter- 
ing hopes,  false  valuations,  and  the  like, 
were  taken  away  1  '  These,  in  the  milder 
language  of  our  day,  would  be  termed  self- 
deceptions.    They  are  the  lies  told  by  a 


man  to  himself.  The  inducement  to  them 
is  manifestly  the  self-esteem  and  visionary 
prospects  which  they  foster,  and  not  strictly 
'thelo\'e  of  the  lies  for  their  own  sake.' 
Whatever  be  the  motive,  the  importance  of 
Bacon's  assertion  is  the  same — That  in 
framing  opinions,  it  is  common  to  give  the 
preference  to  falsehood.  Of  the  deliberate 
deviation  from  '  theological  and  philosophi- 
cal truth,'  which  he  places  first,  Rousseau 
was  a  flagrant  example.  *  He  perceived,' 
as  he  told  Hume,  *  that  to  strike  and  inte- 
rest the  public  the  marvellous  must  be 
produced  ;  that  the  marvellous  of  the  hea- 
then mythology  had  long  since  lost  its 
effect ;  that  giants,  magicians,  fairies,  and 
heroes  of  romance  which  succeeded,  had 
exhausted  the  portion  of  credulity  which 
belonged  to  their  age  ;  and  that  now  no- 
thing was  left  to  a  writer  but  the  marvel- 
lous in  life,  in  manners,  in  characters,  and 
in  extraordinary  situations,  giving  rise  to 
new  and  unlooked-for  strokes  in  politics 
and  morals.'*  Upon  this  principle  he 
framed  his  paradoxical  creed,  the  offspring 
of  a  morbid  passion  for  notoriety.  In  the 
language  of  La  Rochefoucauld  he  found 
the  first  places  on  the  right  side  forestalled, 
and  was  not  content  to  occupy  the  last. 
'  Truth,'  said  Dr.  Johnson  of  the  sceptics 
who  went  astray  from  the  same  motive, 
*  will  not  afford  sufficient  food  to  their 
vanity,  so  they  have  betaken  themselves  to 
error.  Truth  is  a  cow  which  will  yield 
such  people  no  more  milk,  and  so  they  are 
gone  to  milk  the  bull.' 

Party  feeling  has  a  still  larger  influence 
in  perverting  the  judgments  of  mankind, 
in  causing  them  to  substitute  bigoted  be- 
lief for  honest  inquiry,  misrepresentations 
for  facts,  transparent  fallacies  for  solid  con- 
clusions. Religion,  above  all  subjects,  has 
given  rise  to  a  spirit  which  it  rebukes  and 
disowns.  The  satirical  portrait  which  Le 
Clerc  has  drawn  of  the  ecclesiastical  his- 
torian has  had  innumerable  originals.  '  He 
must  adhere  inviolably  to  the  maxim  that 
whatever  can  be  favourable  to  heretics  is 
false,  and  whatever  can  be  said  against 
them  is  true :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  all 
that  does  honour  to  the  orthodox  is  un- 
questionable, and  everything  that  can  do 
them  discredit  is  a  lie.  He  must  suppress 
with  care,  or  at  least  extenuate  as  far  as 
possible,  the  errors  of  those  whom  the 
orthodox  are  accustomed  to  respect,  and 
must  exaggerate  the  fiiults  of  the  hetero- 
dox to  the  utmost  of  his  power.    He  must 


*  Burke's  'Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in 
France.' 
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remember  tliat  any  orthodox  writer  is 
a  competent  witness  against  a  heretic,  and 
is  to  be  trusted  implicitly  on  his  word ; 
while  a  heretic  is  never  to  be  believed 
against  the  orthodox,  and  has  honour 
enough  done  him  in  allowing  him  to  speak 
against  his  own  side  or  in  behalf  of  ours. 
It  is  thus  that  Cardinal  Baronius  and  the 
authors  of  the  Centuries  of  Magdeburg 
have  written,  each  of  their  works  having 
by  this  means  acquired  an  immortal  glory 
with  its  own  party.  But  it  must  be  owned 
that  in  the  plan  they  adopted  they  have 
only  imitated  most  of  their  predecessors. 
For  many  ages  men  had  sought  in  ecclesi- 
astical antiquity  not  what  was  to  be  found 
there,  but  what  they  conceived  ought  to  be 
there  for  the  good  of  their  sect.'  The 
faculty  of  seeing  not  what  is,  but  solely 
what  makes  for  the  advantage  of  the  sect, 
has  in  no  way  declined  since  the  days  of 
Le  Clerc.  M.  Guizot  has  lately  quoted,  as 
a  curious  example  of  the  illusions  into 
which  men  may  be  betrayed  by  passion, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  Popish  jour- 
nals on  the  Continent  are  incessantly  re- 
peating that  Protestantism  is  in  a  state  of 
rapid  decline  ;  that  it  is  cold  and  decaying 
like  the  dead,  and  has  hardly  any  adhe- 
rents who  are  not  either  totally  indifferent 
or  eager  to  return  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  process  is  easy  by  which 
the  papal  zealot,  without  avowing  his  dis- 
ingenuousness  to  his  own  mind,  contrives 
to  dupe  himself.  He  overlooks  the  seces- 
sions from  his  own  persuasion,  the  scep- 
ticism and  the  lukewarmness,  and  con- 
centrates his  attention  on  the  few  Pro- 
testants who  have  lapsed  into  Roman- 
ism or  infidelity.  These  exceptions  he 
assumes  to  be  a  fair  specimen  of  the  whole 
anti-Papal  community,  and  he  has  the 
weakness  to  believe,  without  further  in- 
quiry, that  the  reformed  religion  is  totter- 
ing to  its  fall. 

Archbishop  Whately  gives  some  forcible 
illustrations  of  this  propensity  of  mankind 
to  close  their  eyes  to  all  evidence  which 
does  not  support  their  antecedent  conclu- 
sions. Tourists  in  Ireland  have  shown 
themselves  particularly  subject  to  the  in- 
firmity. They  are  typified,  the  Arch- 
bishop says,  in  the  jaunting-car  of  the 
country  in  which  the  passengers  sit  back 
to  back.  Each  can  only  take  in  the  view 
on  his  own  side  of  the  road  ;  one  sees  the 
green  prospect,  the  other  the  orange.  The 
report  brought  back  by  the  English  travel- 
lers who  visited  France  after  the  first  ab- 
dication of  Napoleon  is  a  striking  instance 
of  the  tendency.  A  nephew  of  one  of  our 
ministers  wrote  a  letter  in  which  he  stated 


that  every  one  from  the  Continent  with 
whom  he  had  conversed  agreed  that  Louis 
XVIII.  was  firmly  fixed  on  his  throne, 
and  was  steadily  gaining  strength. .  The 
letter  was  dated  on  the  identical  day  that 
Napoleon  sailed  from  Elba !  Archbishop 
Whately,  who  relates  this  singular  anec- 
dote, ascribes  many  of  the  partial  views  of 
the  tourist  to  the  circumstance  of  his  fall- 
ing into  the  company  of  a  faction  who  pass 
him  on  to  others  of  the  same  persuasion, 
just,  he  says,  as  in  the  old  days  of  posting 
the  bad  inn  of  one  town  was  connected 
with  the  bad  inn  of  the  next,  and  the  per- 
son who  started  wrong  was  pretty  sure  to 
have  bad  dinners,  bad  beds,  and  bad  horses 
to  his  journey's  end.  The  case  is  com- 
mon ;  but  frequently  the  traveller  delibe- 
rately chooses  his  companions  for  the  simi- 
larity of  their  views,  and  carefully  avoids 
all  contact  with  people  whose  sentiments 
he  dislikes.  In  the  same  way  vehement 
partisans  will  only  read  the  arguments  on 
their  own  side  of  the  question,  and  hold  it 
a  sort  of  treason  to  truth  to  examine  the 
opinions  of  an  adversary.  Some  will  not 
hesitate  to  avow  that  they  fear  to  be  in- 
fected, which  is  only  saying  in  other  words 
that  they  fear  to  be  convinced.  *  I  know 
some  of  them,'  relates  Lord  Bacon  of  cer- 
tain religious  zealots  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time,  *  that  would  think  it  a  tempting  of 
God  to  hear  or  read  what  may  be  said 
against  them,  as  if  there  could  be  a  "hold 
fast  that  which  is  good  "  without  a  "  prove 
all  things  "  going  before.'*  Strange  as  is 
the  inconsistency,  it  is  by  no  means  unu- 
sual for  men  to  have  the  fullest  confidence 
in  a  cause,  and  very  little  in  its  being  able 
to  endure  the  test  of  examination.  The 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood  prohibit  the 
Bible  wherever  they  can  venture,  and  by 
the  interdict  confess  their  dread  that  the 
Bible  will  make  against  them. 

The  followers  of  a  party  being  regarded 
through  the  party  medium,  there  is  the 
same  preference  of  falsehood  to  truth  in 
the  judgment  of  persons  that  is  frequently 
found  in  the  judgment  of  things.  Among 
the  many  weighty  and  beautiful  observa- 
tions which  Hume  has  dispersed  through 
his  History  there  is  nothing  more  admira- 
ble than  his  reflection  on  this  frailty.  *  It 
is  no  wonder  that  faction  is  so  productive 
of  vices  of  all  kinds,  for  besides  that  it  in- 
flames the  passions,  it  tends  much  to  re- 
move those  great  restraints,  honour  and 


*  An  Advertisement  touching  the  controversies 
of  the  Church  of  England. — Bacons  Works,  vol.  vil 
p.  59. 
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shame,  when  men  find  that  no  iniquity  can 
lose  them  the  applause  of  their  oM'n  party, 
and  no  innocence  secure  them  against  the 
calumnies  of  the  opposite.'  Those  who 
have  been  foremost  in  the  aspersion  of  a 
political  adversary  while  he  is  living,  often 
acknowledge  the  injustice  of  it  by  their 
eulogies  Avhen  he  is  dead.  Bolingbroke, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  principal  detract- 
ors of  the  famous  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
was  called  upon  in  a  private  company  to 
confirm  some  anecdotes  of  his  parsimony  : 
*  He  was  so  great  a  man,'  he  replied,  *  that 
I  have  forgotten  his  vices.'  The  answer 
has  been  much  commended,  and  it  is  un- 
doubtedly better  to  be  just  late  than 
never,  but  we  agree  with  Archbishop 
Wbately,  that  the  tardy  reparation  in  these 
cases  is  less  deserving  of  applause  than 
the  previous  calumnies  of  reproach.  The 
detractions  were  addressed  to  a  sentient 
being,  and  whether  they  effect  their  purpose 
or  not,  were  designed  to  wound  or  discredit 
him,  but  the  laudatory  recantation  is 
spoken  over  ashes  and  cannot  '  soothe  the 
dull,  cold  ear  of  death.' 

Archbishop  Whately  dwells  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  allowing  the  question,  '  What  is 
the  truth  V  to  anticipate  every  other  con- 
sideration. If  it  is  only  asked  in  the 
second  place,  the  mind,  he  justly  in-ges, 
will  have  been  drawn  by  a  law  as  sure  as 
that  of  gravitation  towards  the  belief  to 
which  it  is  predisposed,  and  will  employ 
its  ingenuity  in  discovering  arguments  for 
a  conclusion  which  it  has  adopted  inde- 
pendently of  them.  *  E.ely  upon  it,'  it 
was  said  of  a  dexterous  and  not  over-scru- 
pulous person  in  power,  '  he  will  never 
t^ke  any  step  that  is  bad  without  having 
a  very  good  reason  to  give  for  it.'  The 
Archbishop  adds  the  comment,  that  we  are 
ready  enough  to  be  warned  against  the 
sophistry  of  another,  but  need  no  less  to 
be  warned  against  our  own.  The  confi- 
dence which  a  barrister  will  sometimes 
have  in  the  cause  of  his  client  when  it  is 
palpable  to  every  unbiassed  mind  that  it  is 
utterly  bad,  is  a  wonderful  example  of  the 
belief  into  which  men  can  reason  them- 
selves by  ingenious  fallacies.  A  false  con- 
viction once  introduced,  and  assumed  as  an 
axiom,  is  an  erroneous  element  which  must 
vitiate  all  the  after  processes  of  the  under- 
standing. The  most  bigoted  writers  con- 
stantly make  the  most  emphatic  protesta- 
tions of  their  impartiality,  because  the 
points  in  which  they  are  prejudiced  have 
attained  in  their  apprehensions  to  the  rank 
of  indisputable  truths.  Hume  repeatedly 
boasted  that  his  History  of  the  Stuarts  was 
free  from  all  bias,  and  that  he  had  kept 


the  balance  between  Whig  and  Tory  nicely 
true.  Ten  years  afterwards,  on  revising 
the  work,  he  thus  confesses  his  delusion  to 
a  friend.  *  As  I  began  the  History  with 
these  two  reigns  [James  I.  and  Charles  I.] 
I  now  find  that  they,  above  all  the  rest, 
have  been  corrupted  with  Whig  rancour, 
and  that  I  really  deserved  the  name  of  a 
party  writer,  and  boasted  without  any 
foundation  of  my  impartiality ;  but  if  you 
now  do  me  the  honour  to  give  this  part  of 
my  work  a  second  perusal,  I  am  persuaded 
that  you  will  no  longer  throw  on  me  this 
reproachful  epithet,  and  will  acquit  me  of 
all  propensity  to  Whiggism.'  Whether 
even  in  the  second  instance  he  had  attained 
to  the  vaunted  judicial  equanimity  is  some- 
what doubtful.  He  had  been  irritated  by 
the  outcry  which  was  raised  against  him 
*  for  presuming,'  as  he  said,  '  to  shed  a 
generous  tear  for  the  fate  of  Charles  I.  and 
the  Earl  of  Strafford  ;'  and  the  abuse  had 
some  share  in  producing  a  re-action  against 
the  party  which  had  chiefly  attacked  him. 
So  subtle  are  the  workings  of  personal 
feeling,  and  so  incessantly  do  we  need  to 
stand  upon  our  guard  against  it.  The 
readers  of  books  are  upon  their  trial  as 
well  as  the  writers.  An  impartial  history 
would  be  pronounced  partial  by  those  who 
are  partial  themselves. 

In  former  times  there  were  historians 
who  avowedly  wrote  as  they  were  bribed. 
Paulus  Jovius  was  said  to  keep  a  bank  of 
lies.  To  those  who  gave  handsomely  he 
assigned  illustrious  ancestors  and  praise- 
worthy deeds,  and  those  who  gave  nothing 
he  traduced.  He  told  the  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine  that  unless  his  pension  was  paid 
he  would  assert  that  his  Eminence  did  not 
belong  to  the  great  Lorraine  line  of  Gode- 
froi,  and  when  there  was  a  suspension  of 
his  works,  he  boldly  declared  it  was  be- 
cause no  man  had  hired  him.  Once  being 
warned  that  his  representations  were  ex- 
travagant, he  replied  that  it  was  immaterial, 
since  the  next  generation  vrould  receive 
them  for  facts.  He  maintained  that  it  was 
the  privilege  of  the  historian  to  aggravate 
and  extenuate  faults,  and  to  elevate  or  de- 
preciate virtues  ;  to  dress  the  liberal  pay- 
master in  rich  brocade,  and  the  austere 
niggard  in  coarse  cloth.  There  have  been 
many  later  historians  who  would  have  flung 
the  fees  of  Jovius  in  the  faces  of  the  donors, 
and  who  have  not  the  less  copied  his  prac- 
tices, correcting  the  features,  and  heighten- 
ing the  colours  in  the  portraits  of  some, 
and  smearing  the  faces  of  others,  as  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  in  a  fit  of  rage, 
did  the  picture  of  her  daughter,  exclaiming 
that  she  was  now  as  black  without  as  with- 
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in.  Upon  the  party-spirit  wliicli  often 
dictates  these  misrepresentations  we  have 
touched  ah-eady,  but  tliere  is  another  cause 
which  is  equally  powerful,— the  desire  to 
be  brilliant.  Historic  truth  is  usually  too 
complex,  too  fidl  of  half-lights  and  faint 
shadows  to  admit  of  startling  contrasts. 
The  world  is  not  peopled  with  angels  and 
demons  but  with  men.  Thus,  when  the 
first  consideration  is  to  produce  an  effect, 
accuracy  is  inevitably  sacrificed  ;  and  in- 
stead of  attempting  to  give  a  faithful  repre- 
sentation of  the  object,  the  author  considers 
how  he  can  make  it  look  well  in  his  pic- 
ture. From  the  same  motive  the  historian 
may  adopt  the  incidents  which  are  most 
romantic,  regardless  of  their  intrinsic  im- 
probability, or  undoubted  falsity.  This 
failing  is  common  in  Hume.  Some  sin 
through  the  passion  for  an  antithetical 
style,  than  which  none  is  so  dazzling,  or 
lends  itself  less  readily  when  used  in  ex- 
cess, to  the  exact  expression  of  circum 
stances.  Events  do  not  any  more  than  the 
characters  of  the  actors  in  them  present  a 
continuous  series  of  pointed  contrasts,  and 
to  sustain  the  artifice  the  incidents  must  be 
softened  in  one  half  of  the  antithesis  or  ex- 
aggerated in  the  other.  The  facts  in  short 
must  be  fitted  to  the  sentence  instead  of 
the  sentence  to  the  facts.  Such  persons 
are  not  of  the  opinion  of  St.  Jerome  that 
truth  told  inelegantly  is  better  than  elo- 
quent falsehood.  They  all  come  under 
Bacon's  censure,  and  the  chief  difference 
between  them  and  Paulus  Jovius  is  that 
they  do  for  literary  popularity  what  he 
did  for  money. 

The  newsmongers  are  described  by 
Theophrastus  as  people  who  lied  for  ly- 
ing's sake.  He  could  not  conceive  what 
benefit  they  derived  from  the  practice, 
especially  as  the  clothes  of  some  of  them 
were  stolen  at  the  baths  while  they  were 
declaiming  their  fables  to  wondering  audi- 
tors. The  benefit  was  clearly  the  pleasure 
of  being  listened  to  by  an  eager  crowd, 
and  aff<,yrded  abundant  inducement  in  a 
city,  where  the  inhabitants  '  spent  their 
time  in  nothing  else  but  either  to  tell  or  to 
hear  some  new  thing.'  The  daily  papers 
have  nearly  destroyed  the  trade  of  the 
fabricator  of  public  intelligence.  His  fic- 
tions are  refuted  by  not  appearing  there, 
without  the  necessity  for  contradiction  ;  and 
to  amuse  the  credulous  with  success,  he 
must  mostly  keep  to  the  domain  of  private 
affairs.  But  there  is  another  class  of  gos- 
sips— the  tellers  of  '  good  stories  ' — who 
continue  to  obtain  a  ready  and  undeserved 
confidence.  Narrator  and  listener  in  these 
cases  arc  alike  prone  to  prefer  falsehood 


to  truth,  for  amusing  exaggerations  are  to 
such  an  extent  the  favourite  staple  of  con- 
versation that  Montesquieu  having  once 
had  the  curiosity  to  count  how  often  an 
incident  was  repeated,  which,  to  his  sounder 
judgment,  was  not  worth  telling  at  all, 
found  in  the  three  weeks,  during  which  it 
was  current  in  the  fashionable  world,  that 
it  was  related  in  his  presence  two  hundred 
and  twenty -five  times.  The  immense  ma- 
jority of  pungent  anecdotes  have  received 
their  point  in  the  manufactory  of  the  wit. 
The  man  who  aims  at  the  frivolous  repu- 
tation of  being  always  provided  with  a 
stock  of  ludicrous  tales  would  soon  become 
a  bankrupt  if  he  had  not  recourse  to  for- 
gery to  maintain  the  supply.  He  is  always 
on  the  look-out  fijr  circumstances  which  he 
can  mould  to  his  purpose,  distorts  them 
without  compunction,  and  thinks  it  a  far 
finer  thing  to  be  sprightly  than  to  be  vera- 
cious. Horace  Walpole  was  great  in  this 
line.  *  I  am  so  put  to  it  for  something  to 
say,'  he  writes  on  one  occasion,  '  that  I 
would  make  a  memorandum  of  the  most 
improbable  lie  that  could  be  invented  by  a 
viscountess-dowager,  as  the  old  Duchess  of 
Rutland  does  when  she  is  told  of  some 
strange  casualty, — "  Lucy,  child,  step  into 
the  next  room  and  set  that  down."  "  Ma- 
dam," says  Lady  Lucy,  "  it  can't  be 
true  !"  *'  Oh,  no  matter,  child  ;  it  will  do 
for  news  into  the  country  next  post."  ' 
Sarcastically  as  this  is  related,  it  falls  short 
of  the  practice  of  Walpole  himself.  He 
had  the  ambition  to  keep  up  a  continuous 
succession  of  lively  letters,  and  he  not 
only  set  down  *  improbable  lies,'  but  was 
certainly  guilty  of  embroidering  his  intel- 
ligence, though  he  may  not  have  absolute- 
ly fabricated  it.  His  very  story  in  ridi- 
cule of  the  inventions  of  dowager  ladies  is 
probably  in  part  an  instance  of  his  own. 
Biography  has  been  incurably  adulterated 
by  manufactured  tales.  Lord  Orrery  re- 
lated, as  an  unquestionable  occurrence,  that 
Swift  once  commenced  the  service  when 
nobody,  except  the  clerk,  attended  his 
church,  with  '  Dearly  beloved  Roger,  the 
Scripture  moveth  you  and  me  in  sundry 
places.'  The  trait  was  long  believed,  but 
Mr.  Theophilus  Swift  afterwards  discover- 
ed the  anecdote  in  a  jest-book  which  was 
published  before  his  great  kinsman  was 
born,  and  the  Dean,  whose  boast  it  was 
*  that  he  had  never  been  known  to  steal  a 
hint,'  was  not  the  man  to  borrow  a  jocosity 
as  paltry  as  it  was  profane.  A  host  of 
stories,  centuries  old,  have  in  the  same 
manner  been  re-told  of  the  celebrities  of 
each  succeeding  generation,  and  were  pro- 
bably no  more  true  of  the  first  person  to 
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whom  tliey  were  applied  than  they  are  of 
the  last.  The  readiness  with  which  inci- 
dents of  the  kind  are  received  should  be 
exchanged  for  an  equal  measure  of  mis- 
trust, since  where  they  admit  of  investiga- 
tion they  are  usually  found,  if  not  entirely 
fictitious,  to  be  false  in  the  identical  cir- 
cumstances which  make  their  entertain- 
ment. A  recent  work — the  '  Memorials  of 
his  Time,'  by  Lord  Cockburn — is  a  glaring 
instance  of  it.  It  is  described  by  a  con- 
temporary,* who  shows  himself  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  period  and  persons  of 
which  it  treats,  as  entirely  originating  in 
the  propensity  for  retailing  anecdotes,  and 
several  passages  are  specified  '  which  mani- 
festly owe  their  interest  to  the  colouring 
and  exaggeration,'  habitual  to  those  who 
are  resolved  to  be  amusing  at  all  hazards. 
Some  of  the  incidents  which  are  more  spe- 
cious prove  on  investigation  to  be  not  a 
whit  more  true,  and  we  borrow  from  the 
*  Law  Review  '  one  exam^ple  out  of  many. 
Lord  Melville  died  suddenly  the  night  be- 
fore the  Lord  President  Blair  was  buried 
He  had  written  to  Mr.  Perceval  to  solicit  a 
provision  for  the  family  of  the  deceased 
judge,  who  was  one  of  his  oldest  friends, 
and  intending  to  post  the  letter  after  the 
funeral,  he  commenced  by  saying  that  he 
had  just  returned  from  it.  A  circumstance 
so  trivial  and  so  natural  would  not  have 
b^en  worth  relating,  and  to  suit  the  pur- 
pose of  the  teller  of  anecdotes  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  adorn  it.  Accordingly  Lord 
Cockburn,  who,  as  his  nepbew,  might  be 
supposed  to  be  well  informed,  states  that 
it  had  always  been  asserted  without  con- 
tradiction, and  he  was  inclined  to  believe 
it,  '  that  Lord  Melville  gave  a  feeling  ac- 
count in  his  letter  of  his  emotions  at  the 
ceremony.'  This  prospective  description 
of  his  grief  at  a  funeral  which  had  not  taken 
place,  is  called  by  the  author  of  the  Me- 
morials '  a  fancy  piece,'  but  it  turns  out 
that  '  the  fancy  piece  is  Lord  Cockburn's,' 
and  the  particular,  which  constitutes  the 
sole  point  of  the  narrative,  a  pure  inven- 
tion. Dr.  Johnson  relates  of  a  friend  tliat 
he  used  to  think  a  story,  a  story,  till  he 
showed  him  that  truth  was  essential  to  it, 
for  it  must  either,  he  said,  be  a  picture  of 
an  individual,  or  of  human  nature  in  gene- 
ral, and  if  false  was  a  picture  of  nothing. 
He  might  have  subjoined  that  being  be- 
lieved to  be  a  picture  of  something,  it 
was  usually  a  calumny  on  its  ostensible 


*  In  the  '  Law  Magazine  and  Law  Review '  for 
August  1856.  The  article  contains  among  other 
important  statements  a  defence  of  the  Scotch  judges 
whom  Lord  Cockburn  has  maligned. 
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subject.*  Johnson  himself  scorned  to  em- 
bellish. He  maintained  that  the  least 
deviation  from  exactness  was  reprehensi- 
ble, and  insisted,  that  if  a  child  looked  out 
of  one  window,  and  said  it  looked  out  of 
another,  it  ought  to  be  corrected.  Less 
scrupulosity  will  not  secure  substantial 
accuracy.  The  statement  which  passes  in 
a  single  day  through  thousands  of  mouths 
attains  before  night  to  monstrous  propor- 
tions, if  each  retailer  of  it  makes  an  addi- 
tion, however  separately  trivial. 

Among  the  cases  in  which  *  lies  are 
loved  for  their  own  sake,'  Bacon,  we  have 
seen,  enumerates  the  '  false  valuations  '  in 
which  individuals  indulge.  This  they  ex- 
tend to  the  things  connected  with  them,  or 
of  which  they  form  a  part.    It  is  here  that 

*  '  The  man,'  Johnson  said  on  another  occasion, 
'  who  uses  his  talent  of  ridicule  in  creating  or 
grossly  exaggerating  the  instances  he  gives,  who 
imputes  absurdities  that  did  not  happen,  or  when 
a  man  Avas  a  little  ridiculous  describes  him  as  hav- 
ing been  very  mvich  so,  abuses  his  talents  greatly.' 
Lord  Cockburn  is  open  to  this  censure  innciirly  all 
the  characters  he  has  drawn,  His  descriptions  of 
bygone  usages  are  equally  over-charged.  To  the 
examples  given  in  the  'Law  Eeview '  we  may  add 
that  he  asserts,  in  speaking  of  the  abuses  of  former 
days,  that  Mr.Laing,  the  clerk  to  the  town-council 
of  Edinburgh,  had  six  or  eight  baker  lads  a})pre- 
hended  about  the  year  1795  '  for  being  a  little  jolly 
one  night,'  and  shipped  them  off  '  by  his  own 
authority,  without  a  conviction,  or  a  charge,  or  an 
offence.'  Mr.  Laing  boldly  avowed  his  proceedings, 
so  that  Lord  Cockburn  had  positively  the  credulity 
to  believe  that  this  functionary  was  quietly  per- 
mitted, as  recently  as  1795,  to  transport  the  good 
citizens  of  Edinburgh  at  his  private  pleasure.  The 
simple  fact  was  that  the  lads  were  pressed !  In 
some  cases  his  statements  have  not  even  this  slender 
foundation  of  truth,  but  are  altogether  the  work  of 
fancy.  He  tells  an  anecdote  to  the  honour  of  Lord 
Brougham  which  might  easily  be  believed  of  a 
person  so  singularly  gifted,  and  v/hich  has  indeed 
been  several  times  quoted  already  as  a  forci- 
ble illustration  of  the  saying  that  the  child  is 
father  of  the  man,  to  the  etfect  that  when  he  was 
at  the  High  School  at  Edinburgh  he  worsted  the 
master  in  an  obstinately  contested  argument  on  a 
question  of  Latinity.  It  is  stated  in  an  able  notice 
of  Lord  Cockburn's  work  in  the  '  Times,'  that  Lord 
Brougham  is  understood  to  have  denied  the  story, 
and  it  is  suggested,  as  the  only  mode  of  accounting 
for  the  error,  that  the  circumstance  may  have 
occurred  wnth  some  other  boy.  But  we  know  from 
an  eminent  individual  who  was  contemporai-y  with 
Lord  Brougham  at  the  High  School,  tliat  no  such 
incident  took  place  at  all;  at  least  he  never  heard 
a  whisper  of  it,  though  Lord  Cockburn  represents 
it  as  a  noted  event  which  had  made  its  hero  famous. 
If  the  occurrence  was  of  older  date  the  tradition 
must  still  have  passed  downwards  througii  the 
seniors,  and  as  not  one  syllable  of  it  readied  the 
ears  either  of  the  alleged  actor  in  the  scene,  or  of 
the  venerable  schoolfellow  to  whom  M  e  have  re- 
ferred, the  entire  tale  is  undoubtedly  apocryphal. 
Books  like  Lord  Cockburn's  are  the  bane  of  history, 
for  the  circumstances  which  are  not  contradicted 
are  sure  to  be  believed,  although  the  credit  of  the 
entire  narrative  has  been  destroyed. 
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national  vanity  has  its  root.  When  the 
Canadian,  from  the  banks  of  the  Huron,  is 
asked,  in  Voltaire's  tale,  '  L'lngonu,'  which 
language  he  thought  the  best,  the  Huron, 
the  English,  or  the  French,  he  answers, 
the  Huron  beyond  all  dispute.  A  lady,  a 
native  of  Lower  Brittany,  is  astonished  at 
the  reply,  for  she  had  always  imagined 
that,  next  to  the  Low-Breton,  there  was  no 
language  to  be  compared  with  the  French. 
The  rest  of  the  company  begin  to  talk  up- 
on the  multiplicity  of  tongues,  and  they 
agree  that  but  for  the  tower  of  Babel 
French  alone  would  have  been  spoken 
throughout  the  world.  This  is  a  pleasant 
satire  upon  the  general  disposition  of  every 
people  to  believe  itself  unrivalled,  notwith- 
standing that,  as  all  cannot  be  the  first, 
each  nation  might  learn  to  mistrust  a  con- 
clusion which  is  shared  by  the  rest.  Lord 
Chesterfield  maintained  that  such  preju- 
dices had  their  use,  and  mentions,  as  an 
instance,  that  the  popular  delusion  of  one 
Englishman  being  able  to  beat  three 
Frenchmen  had  often  enabled  him  to  beat 
two.  He  overlooked  the  greater  mischief 
which  prejudices  produced — the  contests 
which  have  arisen  between  countries  out 
of  the  overweening  notion  they  entertained 
of  their  prowess,  and  which,  perhaps,  cre- 
ated the  occasion  for  beating  Frenchmen 
at  all ;  the  evil  t-o  the  individual  of  this 
arrogance  and  conceit ;  the  bar  which 
vanity  puts  to  improvement.  What  is 
false  in  itself  can  never  be  politic.  Preju- 
dices are  regarded  with  more  lenity  than 
they  deserve  ;  for  to  prejudge  a  question 
at  least  shows  a  carelessness  about  truth, 
though  it  may  not  imply  the  same  depravi- 
ty of  nature  as  a  wilful  departure  from  it. 
One  caution  is  yet  required.  In  the 
attempt  to  rise  superior  j:o  a  common  pre- 
judice it  is  possible  to  become  prejudiced 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Dryden  affirms 
of  some  of  the  judges  of  his  day  that, 
right  or  wrong,  they  always  decided  for  the 
poor  against  the  rich  ;  and  he  quotes  a 
saying  of  Charles  IT.,  that  the  crown  was 
uniformly  worsted  in  every  case  which  was 
heard  before  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  from  his 
over-jealousy  of  falling  into  the  more 
usual  error  of  favouring  the  sovereign  to 
the  injury  of  the  subject. 

Bacon  might  have  embodied  in  his 
*  Essay  on  Truth  '  the  principal  part  of  his 
observations  on  '  Simulation  and  Dissimu- 
lation.' The  difference  between  these  and 
falsehood,  according  to  South,  is  that  the 
last  applies  to  deception  by  words,  the 
former  to  deception  by  actions,  gestures  or 
behaviour.  Neither  Bacon,  nor  writers  in 
general,  have  kept  strictly  to  the  distinc- 


tion. Archbishop  Whately  regrets  that 
the  term  *  dissimulation  '  should  have  been 
extended  to  include  *  simulation,'  and  that 
the  second  of  these  words  should  have 
fallen  into  desuetude.  Lord  Chesterfield 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  Hume  in  1764,  in  his  private  corre- 
spondence, employed  both  expressions  in 
their  proper  sense,  as  if  they  were  then  in 
familiar  use.  Yet  Steele,  in  a  paper  i  i  the 
*  Tatler  '  in  1710,  supposes  his  readers  to 
be  ignorant  of  their  meaning,  and  says  *  it 
will  be  necessary  to  observe  that  the 
learned  call  simulation  a  pretence  of  what 
is  not,  and  dissimulation  a  concealment  of 
what  is.' '  It  is  simulation  which  Fielding 
describes  when  he  relates  the  conduct  of 
Mrs.  Blifil  in  feigning  grief  on  the  death 
of  a  husband  whom  she  hated,  and  of 
whom  she  was  glad  to  be  rid.  '  She  con- 
tinued a  whole  month  with  all  the  decora- 
tions of  sickness, — visited  by  physicians, 
attended  by  nurses,  and  receiving  constant 
messages  from  her  acquaintance  to  inquire 
after  her  health.  At  length  the  decent 
time  for  sickness,  and  immoderate  grief 
having  expired,  the  doctors  were  dis- 
charged and  the  lady  began  to  see  com- 
pany ;  being  altered  only  from  what  she 
was  before,  by  that  colour  of  sadness  in 
which  she  had  dressed  her  person  and 
countenance.'  It  was  dissimulation  when 
Black  George,  after  picking  up  the  pocket- 
book  containing  the  500/.  note,  assisted 
Tom  Jones  to  search  every  tuft  of  grass 
in  the  meadow  v.^here  it  was  dropped,  *  and 
exerted  as  much  diligence  in  quest  of  the 
lost  goods  as  if  he  had  hoped  to  find  them.' 
It  was  both  simulation  and  dissimulation 
when  Sophia  Western,  to  conceal  from  her 
aunt  her  passion  for  Tom  Jones,  treated 
him  with  a  studied  neglect,  and  paid  a 
marked  attention  to  Blifil  whom  she  ab- 
horred. She  dissembled  the  regard  she 
felt  for  the  one,  and  simulated  for  the  other 
a  partiality  she  did  not  entertain.  When 
the  action  is  not,  as  in  this  case,  directly 
double,  each  of  these  vices  still  carries 
with  it,  as  a  consequence,  some  tincture  of 
its  fellow.  Mrs.  Blifil  in  pretending  sor- 
row dissembled  her  satisfaction,  and  Black 
George,  in  affecting  ignorance  of  vrhat  had 
become  of  the  pocket-book,  might  be  said 
to  be  simulating  innocence.  But  the  acts 
arc  named  according  as  the  predominant 
design  is  to  pretend  to  that  which  is  not, 
or  to  masque  that  which  is,  and  either  may 
be  practised  without  the  other  being  pre- 
sent to  the  thoughts.  The  greatest  imper- 
fection  of  language  is  that  the  same  term 
is  used  for  dissimilar  ideas,  and  where  a 
rigorous  phraseology  has  once  been  esta- 
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blished,  corresponding  to  the  differences 
existing  in  things,  it  is  a  step  backwards 
towards  barbarism  to  blend  separate  no- 
tions under  a  common  appellation,  The 
evil  requires  to  be  constantly  checked, 
because  precision  of  thought  being  rare, 
there  is  a  perpetual  tendency  to  confound 
ideas  which  are  closely  allied,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  to  convert  the  words  which 
distinguish  them  into  synonyms,,  or  else  to 
allow  the  neighbouring  expression  to  drop 
out  of  use.  It  is  on  this  account  that  it  has 
seemed  to  us  worth  while  to  illustrate  a 
distinction  which  was  formerly  observed, 
and  which,  by  the  latitude  given  to  the 
term  '  dissimulation,'  is  now  frequently 
overlooked. 

Bacon  sometimes  speaks  in  lofty  lan- 
guage of  the  homage  due  to  truth.  '  There 
is  no  vice,'  he  says,  *  that  doth  so  cover  us 
with  shame  as  to  be  found  false  and  perfidi- 
ous ;'  he  quotes  with  approbation  the  fine 
observation  of  Montaigne  that  the  liar  is 
daring  towards  God  and  a  coward  towards 
man  ;  he  remarks  that  '  the  ablest  persons 
that  ever  were,  have  had  all  an  openness 
and  frankness  of  dealing  and  a  name  of 
certainty  and  veracity  ;'  he  calls  'dissimu- 
lation a  faint  kind  of  policy,'  and  holds 
simulation  to  be  still  '  less  politic  and  more 
culpable.'  Nevertheless,  he  estimates  crafty 
acts  rather  by  their  worldly  prudence  than 
by  their  moral  nature,  and  approves  or  to- 
lerates practices  which  ought  to  be  con- 
demned. In  his  *  Advancement  of  Learn- 
ing '  he  recommends  if  men  have  a  foible 
that  they  should  call  it  after  the  virtue 
which  has  the  closest  resemblance  to  it, 
and  pretend  that  dulness  is  gravity,  and 
cowardice  mildness.  He  advises  that  they 
should  affect  to  despise  everything  which 
is  beyond  the  compass  of  their  powers,  or,, 
better  still,  that  they  should  pride  them- 
selves on  the  qualities  in  which  they  are 
deficient,  and  seem  to  underrate  themselves 
in  the  points  in  which  they  are  strong- 
est. These  and  such  like  devices  he  calls 
'  good  arts,'  in  opposition  to  the  '  evil  arts  ' 
which  are  taught  by  Machiavelli.  To  the 
conscientious  part  of  mankind  such  *  good 
arts  '  can  only  be  regarded  as  illustrations 
of  the  maxim  of  La  Rochefoucauld,  '  that 
there  are  few  defects  which  are  not  more 
pardonable  than  the  means  we  adopt  to 
conceal  them.'  Archbishop  Whately  en- 
forces the  true  view,  that  insincerity  can 
never  be  expedient,  but  well  remarks  that 
those  who  do  not  prize  straightforwardness 
for  its  own  sake  will  never  perceive  that  it 
is  the  wisest  course  as  well  as  the  most 
virtuous.  *  The  maxim  that  "  honesty  is 
the  best  policy  "  is  one  which,  perhaps,  no 
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one  is  ever  habitually  guided  by  in  practice. 
An  honest  man  is  always  he/ore  it,  and  a 
knave  is  generally  behind  it.'  This  is  ad- 
mirably said. 

Bacon  states,  as  a  case  which  will  justify 
dissimulation,  that  there  are  people  *  who 
will  so  beset  a  man  with  questions,  and 
draw  him  on,  and  pick  his  secret  out  of 
him,  that  without  an  absurd  silence,  he 
must  show  an  inclination  one  way  ;  or  if 
he  do  not,  they  will  gather  as  much  by  his 
silence  as  by  his  speech.'  A  common  in- 
stance of  this  species  of  inquisitiveness  is  to 
tax  persons  with  the  authorship  of  anony- 
mous writings.  Archbishop  Whately  quotes 
the  reply  of  Dean  Sv/ift  in  a  conjuncture 
of  the  kind.  He  had  published  some  in- 
sulting lines  upon  Mr  13ettesworth,  a  bar- 
rister, who  called  upon  the  satirist.  '  Sir,' 
said  he,  on  Swift  inquiring  his  business,  *  I 
am  Serjeant  Bettesworth.'  *  Of  what  regi- 
ment ? '  replied  Swift,  '  Oh,  Mr.  Dean,  we 
know  your  powers  of  raillery ;  you  know 
me  well  enough,  that  I  am  one  of  His 
Majesty's  Serjeants  at  Law.'  '  What  then, 
Sir  ? '  '  Y/hy  then.  Sir,  I  am  come  to  de- 
mand of  you  whether  you  are  the  author  of 
this  poem,  and  these  villainous  lines  on 
me.'  *  Sir,'  answered  Swift,  *  it  was  a  piece 
of  advice  given  me  in  my  early  days,  by 
Lord  Somers,  never  to  own  or  disown  any 
writing  laid  to  my  charge,  because  if  I  did 
this  in  some  cases,  whatever  I  did  not  dis- 
own would  infallibly  be  imputed  to  me. 
Now  I  take  this  to  have  been  a  very  wise 
maxim,  and,  have  followed  it  ever  since, 
and  I  believe  it  will  hardly  be  in  the  pow- 
er of  all  your  rhetoric,  as  great  master  as 
you  are  of  it,  to  make  me  swerve  from  that 
rule.''*  This  reply  in  the  mouth  of  any 
man,  who,  like  Swift,  had  acted  consistently 
upon  the  sagacious  counsel  of  Lord  Somers, 
would  baffle  the  interrogator ;  but  as  most 
people  negative  the  suspicion  when  it  is 
mistaken,  the  refusal  to  answer,  when  it  is 
well  founded,  amounts  to  confession.  Dr. 
Johnson  decided  that  to  escape  the  dilem- 


*  The  account  we  have  adopted  is  from  the  Life 
of  Swift  by  Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan,  to  whose  father 
the  Dean  related  the  conversation  immediately 
after  it  occurred.  Archbishop  Whately  gives  the 
reply  of  Swift,  as  it  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  the 
'  Lives  of  the  Poets:'— 'Mr.  Bettesworth,  I  was  in 
my  youth  acquainted  with  great  lawyers,  who, 
knowing  my  disposition  to  satire,  advised  me  that 
if  any  scoundrel  or  blockhead  whom  I  had  lampoon- 
ed should  ask,  "Are  you  the  author  of  this  paper  T 
I  should  tell  him  that  I  was  not  the  author,  andr 
therefore  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Bettesworth,  that  I  am  not 
the  author  of  these  lines.'  Dr.  Johnson  does  not 
quote  his  authority,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
preferring  the  well  authenticated  and  milder  ver- 
sion of  Sheridan. 
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ma  a  direct  denial  was  allowable,  and  Wal- 
ter Scott  carried  the  principle  into  practice, 
and  repeatedly  assured  inquisitive  friends 
that  he  was  not  the  author  of  the  Waverley 
Novels.  Yet  he  usually,  he  says,  took  care 
to  qualify  the  contradiction  by  the  remark, 
that,  had  he  been  the  writer,  he  should 
have  felt  entitled  to  protect  his  secret  by  a 
false  disclaimer.  This  was  to  betray  a 
consciousness  that  the  assertion  unaccom- 
panied by  a  warning  that  it  was  worthless, 
would  have  been  inconsistent  with  rectitude. 
The  proposition  reduced  to  its  simple  state 
is,  whether  impertinence  in  one  person  will 
justify  falsehood  in  another.  To  propound 
the  question  is,  to  our  thinking,  to  answer 
it.  Lord  Somers  must  have  considered 
the  latitude  improper  or  his  advice  to  Swift 
would  have  been  useless,  and  Swift,  no 
stringent  moralist,  would  not  have  needed 
to  adopt  it  if  he  had  supposed,  to  use  the 
expression  of  his  ov/n  Houyhnhnhms,  that 
he  might  '  speak  the  thing  which  was  not.' 
When  it  is  once  admitted  that  we  may  say 
what  is  convenient,  instead  of  what  is  true, 
every  man  will  have  a  different  standard 
of  veracity,  and  no  one  can  tell  any  longer 
what  to  believe.  In  the  same  breath  in 
which  Dr.  Johnson  maintained  the  right  of 
an  author  to  disavow  his  productions,  he 
indignantly  denounced,  what  numbers 
would  consider  the  more  venial  doctrine, 
that  it  was  lawful  to  withhold  from  a  pa- 
tient a  knowledge  of  his  danger.  *  Of  all  ly- 
ing I  have  the  greatest  abhorrence  of  this, 
because  I  believe  it  has  frequently  been 
practised  upon  myself.  You  have  no  busi- 
"ness  with  consequences  ;  you  are  to  tell 
the  truth.'  Thus  the  lying  which  Johnson 
•.abhorred  the  most,  was  a  deception  which 
multitudes  imagine  to  be  a  duty  ;  and  he 
was  not  more  at  variance  with  them  than 
inconsistent  with  himself.  Truth,  an  in- 
stant before,  was  to  yield  to  consequences  ; 
the  scene  shifts,  the  consequences  become 
disagreeable,  and  truth  is  to  be  paramount 
-to  every  consideration.  So  surely  does  the 
moralist  revert  to  the  rigid  rule,  and  exact 
It  of  others,  the  moment  the  exceptions  are 
to  his  own  disadvantage.  The  evil  of  de- 
parting from  it  is  shown  on  a  large  scale  in 
the  disgraceful  maxims  of  the  Jesuits  which 
Pascal  held  up  to  odium  and  reproach. 
Casuistry  has  too  often  been  employed  in 
vitiating  morality, — in  devising  specious 
reasons  for  multiplying  exceptions  to  irk- 
some principles.  Then  arise  a  labyrinth 
of  fine  distinctions,  of  complicated  condi- 
tions, of  subtle  evasions  which  blunt  the 
•  conscience,  perplex  the  notions  of  right 
-and  wrong,  and  convert  the  simple  laws 
which  are  understood  and  acknowledged  by 


him  who  speaks,  and  him  who  hears,  into  a 
maze  of  metaphysical  deceit  and  confusion 
in  which  no  one  can  be  sure  what  is  per- 
mitted to  himself  or  arrogated  by  his  neigh- 
bour. Nor  if  men  may  break  precepts  to 
avoid  presumed  inconveniences,  can  they 
be  forbidden  the  liberty  where  the  design 
is  to  accomplish  a  fancied  good.  The  whole 
monstrous  machinery  of  pious  frauds  be- 
comes morally  defensible ;  the  motive, 
where  it  was  honest,  justified  the  means. 
The  wood  of  the  true  cross,  which  Fuller 
says  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  would 
have  loaded  a  ship,  was  rightly  multiplied 
by  those  who  believed  that  it  would  en- 
courage devotion,  and  the  priests  who  fur- 
nished the  false  teeth  of  St.  Apollonia, 
which  were  a  reputed  charm  for  the  tooth- 
ache, and  filled  a  barrel  when  they  were 
collected  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  were 
engaged  in  a  commendable  work  *  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  relief  of  man's  estate.' 

Bacon's  Essays  on  '  Cunning'  and  '  Seem- 
ing wise'  are  chiefly  occupied  with  the  ar- 
tifices of  mankind  which  are  akin  to  false- 
hood. He  knew  well  the  devices  of  intrigue, 
for  he  had  lived  in  the  midst  of  them,  and 
had  not  disdained  to  employ  them.  He 
enumerates  several  of  the  deceptive  prac- 
tices he  had  witnessed,  but  breaks  off  with 
the  observation,  that  they  '  are  infinite,  and 
that  it  would  be  a  good  deed  to  make  a  list 
of  them,  for  that  nothing  doth  more  hurt 
in  a  state  than  that  cunning  men  pass  for 
wise.'  He  thought  meanly  of  their  talents, 
and  pronounced  them  to  be  as  inferior  to 
the  truly  great  in  ability  as  in  uprightness. 
Churchill,  the  poet,  had  the  same  opinion 
of  them,  and  in  some  lines,  quoted  by 
Archbishop  Whately,  describes  their  faculty 
as  one — 

'  Which  Nature,  kind,  indulgent  parent,  gave 
To  qualify  the  blockhead  for  a  knave.' 

There  is  indeed  as  much  difference  between 
the  cunning  man  and  the  wise  as  between 
him  who  wins  a  game  by  trickery  and  the 
player  who  wins  it  by  honest  skill.  An 
invariable  characteristic  of  the  whole  tribe 
of  schemers  is,  that  they  pass  for  wise  in 
their  own  estimation,  whatever  they  may 
do  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  mistaking  the 
lower  kinds  of  craft  for  the  higher  order  of 
sagacity.  Success  frequently  attends  their 
manoeuvres,  insomuch  that  Lord  Bacon 
avers,  *  there  be  not  two  more  fortunate 
properties  ' — by  which  he  means  two  pro- 
perties more  conducive  to  fortune — *  than  to 
have  a  little  of  the  fool,  and  not  too  much 
of  the  honest.'  Archbishop  Whately,  who 
has  added  to  Bacon's  list  of  '  petty  points 
of  cunning,'  shares  the  conviction  that  their 
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proficients  are  '  the  most  likely  to  rise  to 
high  office,'  and  laments  that  *  the  art  of 
gaining  power  and  that  of  using  it  well 
should  too  often  be  found  in  different  per- 
sons.' Paul  Louis  Courier  speaks  of  the 
then  most  celebrated  Grecian  in  France  as 
a  man  *  who  had  made  himself  a  scholar, 
and  capable  of  filling  all  the  appointments 
destined  for  scholars,  but  not  of  obtaining 
them,'  while  his  successful  rival — Greek 
professor,  Greek  librarian,  Greek  academi- 
cian— *  saw  that  study  led  to  nothing,  and 
preferred  having  ten  scholars'  situations  to 
qualifying  himself  for  one  that  he  had  not.' 
Herein  lies  the  whole  secret.  Those  ener- 
gies which  the  student  devoted  to  his  books 
the  other  employed  in  making  interest  with 
the  dispensers  of  patronage,  and  in  render- 
ing them  good  offices  which  had  no  con- 
nexion with  the  Greek  tongue.  Thus,  with 
some  exceptions,  it  has  always  been  and  is 
always  likely  to  be.  Where  the  two  charac- 
ters are  kept  separate,  which  is  often  not 
the  case,  the  scholar  will  have  learning 
and  the  place-hunter  promotion.  By  fami- 
ly connexions,  by  assiduity,  by  political 
or  personal  services,  he  will  so  thrust  his 
name  and  claims  before  those  who  can  ad- 
vance him,  that  the  Minister  who  should 
set  out  with  the  resolution  of  rewarding 
merit  would  not  be  likely  long  to  adhere  to 
his  intention.  *  I  have  known  a  prince, 
says  Swift,  *  choose  an  able  Minister  more 
than  once  ;  but  I  never  observed  that  Minis- 
ter to  use  his  credit  in  the  disposal  of  an 
employment  to  a  person  whom  he  thought 
the  fittest  for  it.  One  of  the  greatest  in 
this  age  owned  and  excused  the  matter 
from  the  violence  of  parties  and  the  un- 
reasonableness of  friends.'  Lord  Eldon 
urged  the  same  plea.  There  were  often, 
he  said,  many  circumstances  unknown  to 
the  public,  who  ought  to  be  cautious  in 
their.censure — a  position  which  he  illustrat- 
ed by  the  history  of  his  appointment  of 
Mr.  Jekyll  to  be  a  master  in  Chancery. 
Wit,  conviviality,  and  good  humour  had 
rendered  him  a  general  favourite  ;  and  the 
Prince  Regent,  who  enjoyed  his  enlivening 
companionship,  earnestly  solicited  his  ad- 
vancement. As  he  belonged,  however,  to 
the  Common  Law  Bar,  was  far  from  a  pro- 
ficient in  his  own  department,  and  was 
totally  ignorant  of  Chancery  practice. 
Lord  Eldon  resolutely  refused  to  promote 
him.  Before  the  office  was  filled  up,  the 
Chancellor  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  the  gout. 
The  Regent  called,  and  desired  to  be  shown 
at  once  into  his  room.  The  servants  replied 
that  their  master  was  much  too  ill  to  be 
seen.  The  Regent  continued  to  press  for 
admission,  and,  finding  them  inexorable, 


he  bid  them  conduct  him  to  the  staircase, 
which  he  ascended,  and,  pointing  to  each 
door  in  succession,  asked  if  Lord  Eldon 
was  there.  Having  by  this  method  ascer- 
tained the  right  chamber,  he  entered  unan- 
nounced, and,  seating  himself  atthe  bedside, 
said,  that  the  object  of  his  visit  was  to  beg 
again  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Jekyll  to  the 
Mastership  in  Chancery.  Lord  Eldon  de- 
clared his  inability  to  comply  ;  the  Regent 
renewed  his  request ;  the  Chancellor  reite- 
rated his  lefusal.  There  seemed  no  likeli- 
hood of  a  termination  of  the  contest,  when 
the  Prince  suddenly  threw  himself  back  in 
his  chair,  exclaiming,  *  How  I  do  pity  Lady 
Eldon  !'  *  Bless  me  !'  exclaimed  the  Chan- 
cellor in  his  turn,  'what  is  the  matter?' 
'  Nothing,'  said  the  Prince,  '  except  that  she 
will  never  see  you  again  ;  for  here  I  remain 
until  you  promise  to  make  Jekyll  a  Master 
in  Chancery.'  The  Chancellor  succumbed, 
and  Jekyll  had  the  post.  A  stronger  ex- 
ample of  royal  importunity  could  not  easily 
be  imagined,  but  the  moral  we  should  de- 
duce from  it  is  the  direct  reverse  of  that  of 
Lord  Eldon.  Nobody  could  have  a  deeper 
sense  of  the  impropriety  of  the  step  or  been 
personally  more  averse  to  it ;  for  he  foresaw 
what  was  abundantly  verified  in  the  result, 
that  yielding  would  increase  his  future  em- 
barrassment, by  exposing  him  to  harassing 
applications  from  the  Common  Law  Bar, 
which  had  hitherto  not  aspired  to  Equity 
offices.  Yet,  in  spite  of  his  motives  to  stand 
firm,  he  was  compelled  to  give  way'  and 
there  was  but  one  circumstance  which 
would  have  empowered  him  to  triumph — 
the  certainty  that  the  clamour  of  the  public 
against  him  for  making  ablameable  appoint- 
ment would  be  more  difficult  to  face  than 
the  displeasure  of  the  Regent  at  his  refus- 
ing to  make  it.  To  hold  a  patron  respon- 
sible for  the  discharge  of  his  trust  is  by  his 
own  showing  essential  to  the  conscientious 
fulfilment  of  it ;  and,  instead  of  demonstrat- 
ing that  the  censure  was  undeserved,  he 
merely  proved  that  it  was  insufficient. 
Jekyll  himself  was  so  satisfied  of  his  in- 
competence, that,  on  being  asked  how  he 
came  to  be  picked  out  for  the  post,  he  an- 
swered, 'Because  he  was  the  most  unfit  man 
in  the  country.'  Lord  Eldon  adds,  that  his 
extreme  ignorance  of  his  duties  was  the 
cause  of  his  getting  through  them  with  dis- 
cretion, for  it  drove  him  to  consult  his 
brother  Masters  in  difficult  cases.  This 
was  a  result  which  could  not  have  been 
reckoned  on,  and  amounts  to  nothing  more 
at  best  than  that  an  incapable  officer  who 
is  willing  to  be  prompted  may  do  very  well, 
provided  he  is  joined  with  capable  persons 
who  are  able  to  prompt  him. 
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True  as  was  tlie  remark  of  Swift,  tlie  ap-  i 
plication  wliicli  he  chiefly  intended  it  to  : 
have,  was  not  a  confirmation  of  it,  for  he 
was  undoubtedly  thinking  of  himself— of 
his  own  vast  abilities,  of  the  immense  ser- 
vices he  had  rendered  to  Oxford  and  Bo- 
lingbroke,  and  their  neglect  to  force  the 
Queen  to  confer  upon  him  the  coveted 
bishopric.    A  declaimer  on  the  neglect^  of 
merit  is  seldom  worthy  of  much  attention 
when  the  merit  to  which  he  inwardly  refers  is 
his  own.    Swift  did  not  perceive,  what  the 
world,  like  him,  is  too  apt  to  forget,  that 
brilliant  talents  do  not  alone  constitute  fit- 
ness.   If  invention,  if  wit,  if  satire,  if  exten- 
sive learning,  if  singular  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  were  the  sole  endowments 
proper  to  the  bench,  no  man  living  h.ad  an 
equal  claim  ;  but  if  a  preference  of  theology 
to  politics,  if  reverence,  decency,  language 
not  foul,  and  sentiments  not  misanthropic, 
were  at  all  indispensable,  he  was  effectually 
disqualified.    If  the  profoundest  scholar- 
ship, if  extraordinary  gladiatorial  skill,  if 
forcible  reasoning  upon  natural  and  revealed 
religion,  expressed  in  pure  and  nervous 
language,  could  entitle  their  possessor  to 
be  ranked  among  the  heads  of  the  Church, 
then  Swift's  great  contemporary.  Dr.  Bent- 
ley,  should  have  been  preferred  before  all 
others  ;  but  if  to  be  quarrelsome,  litigious, 
and  arrogant,  to  have  his  hand  against  eve- 
ry man  submitted  to  his  rule  till  he  drove 
every  man  to  have  his  hand  against  him— 
if  these  were  not  episcopal  virtues  no  one 
could  be  named  who  was  more  properly 
excluded.    Far  from  being  a  disgrace  to 
the  age  of  Queen  Anne  that  two  such  in- 
tellects as  Swift  and  Beutley  should  not 
have  been  advanced  to  the  highest  honours 
of  their  profession,  they  are  signal  exam- 
ples of  the  unfitness  which  may  co- exist 
with  the  rarest  faculties.    Even  the  deep- 
est divine  and  the  most  eloquent  preacher 
might  be  far  from  being  a  proper  person 
for  a  bishop.    He  might  be  absorbed  in 
his  books  and  compositions,  and  the  duties 
of  the  station  demand  both  bodily  activity 
and  a  steady  application  to  business.  He 
might  be  a  hot  partisan,  and,  as  the  head 
of  a  church  comprising  men  of  many  shades 
of  opinion,  it  is  requisite  that  he  should  be 
tolerant.    He  might  be  of  a  domineering 
disposition  and  of  insolent  manners,  and  it  is 
necessary  that  he  should  be  conciliatory 
and  courteous.    He  might  be  deficient  in 
tact  and  judgment,  and  his  office  is  of  a  na- 
ture which  calls  for  their  hourly  exercise. 
He  might  be  avaricious,  and  he  must  be 
liberal;  he  might  be  lukewarm,  and  he 
must  be  earnest ;  he  might  be  bitter,  and 
he  must  be  a  Christian.    To  these  disquali- 


fications it  may  be  added,  that  he  might 
have  solicited  the  office— a  proceeding 
which  Archbishop  Whately  states  has  not 
always  proved  a  bar  to  the  elevation, 
though  he  evidently  considers  it  ought  to 
be.  '  It  is  a  sad  sight,'  said  Baxter, '  when 
pride  gets  up  into  the  pulpit  to  preach  a 
sermon  on  humility/  and  just  such  another 
sad  sight  is  an  ambitious  clergyman. 

There  are  many  other  cases  in  which 
men  may  make  their  way  to  station  by_a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  merit,  and  in 
which  the  art  of  gaining  power  is  still  an 
imperfect  guarantee  of  the  faculty  to  use 
it  well.    A  skilful  debater  in  either  House 
of  Parliament  is  secure  of  high  office, 
though  a  flow  of  language  and  a  facility 
in  raising  or  repelling  objections  is  not 
much  more  evidence  of   a  capacity  for 
governing  a  kingdom,  than  dexterity  in 
fencing  is  a  proof  of  the  ability  to  com- 
mand an  army.    True  political  science  is 
not  merely  needless  in  popular  assemblies, 
it  is  positively  distasteful,  and  those  who 
are  masters  of  it  can  rarely  obtain  it  a 
hearing.    The  gorgeous  imagery  and  lofty 
eloquence  of  Burke  could  not  atone  for  the 
repulsiveness  of  his  legislative  wisdom,  and 
few  men  spoke  to  thinner  benches.  The 
account  which  Lord  Chesterfield  has  left 
of  the  House  of  Commons  of  his  time  is 
that,  having  entered  it  with  awe,  he  dis- 
covered upon  a  brief  acquaintance  that  of 
the  five  hundred  and  sixty  members,  not 
above   thirty    could   understand  reason. 
These  thirty  required  plain  sense  in  har- 
monious periods  ;  the  rest  he  calls  a  mob, 
who  were  only  to  be  moved  by  an  appeal 
to  their  passions,  their  sentiments,  their 
seeming  interests,  and  their  senses.  Grace- 
ful utterance  and  action  pleased  their  eyes, 
elegant  diction  tickled  their  ears,  but  they 
could  neither  penetrate  below  the  surface 
nor  follow  those  who  did.     Though  the 
senators  of  our  day  are  probably  on  the 
whole  a  more  educated  assembly  than  in 
the  reign  of  George  I.,  the  description  of 
Lord  Chesterfield  is  curiously  confirmed 
by  that  which  is  given  by  Sir  Robert  Peel 
a  century  later.  No  man  had  taken  a  more 
exact  measure  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
or  was  more  entirely  devoted  to  it,  and  ar- 
guments, to  have  weight  with  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  nation,  must,  he  said,  be 
such  as  were  adapted  to  '  people  who  know 
very  little  of  the  matter,  care  not  much 
about  it,  half  of  whom  have  dined,  or  are 
■  going  to  dine,  and  are  only  forcibly  struck 
by  that  which  they  instantly  comprehend 
;   without  trouble.'*  The  success  of  a  speak- 


*  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Peel:   Part  L,  The 
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er  depends  in  great  measure  upon  his  keep- 
ing to  this  low  level,  or  in  other  words 
upon  his  being  in  unison  with  his  hearers, 
[  which  is  the  characteristic  that  Burke  par- 
I  ticularly  noted  in  Charles  Townshend  as 
I  the  cause  of  his  singular  influence  over  his 
I  audience.    If  the  matter  is  set  off  by  lumi- 
I   nous  exposition,  eloquence,  wit,  sarcasm, 
argument,  which  rarely  happens,  it  is  a 
proof  of  extraordinary  intellectual  endow- 
'  ments,  brl  not  of  the  qualities  of  a  states- 
man ;  aad  when  office  is  conferred  for  ora- 
tory which  in  style  and  substance  rises 
little,  and  often  not  at  all,  above  mediocrity, 
or  even  for  a  few  sarcastic  jests,  unredeem- 
ed by  solid  acquirements  of  any  descrip- 
^  tion,  it  ceases  to  be  a  wonder  that  the  mem- 
bers of  a  government  are  not  the  least 
fallible  of  men.    Great  debaters  have  fre- 
quently been  great  ministers  as  well  as  the 
reverse,  and  where  there  is  free  discussion 
the  power  of  words  cannot  be  neglected. 
The  error  is  habitually  to  prefer  those  who 
can  talk  before  those  who  can  counsel  and 
act, — a  superficial  glibness  of  tongue  to  the 
more  sterling  accomplishments  of  thought, 
knowledge,  foresight,  and  promptitude. 

Brilliant  success  again  at  the  bar  leads 
naturally  to  the  bench,  and  in  the  majority 
of  instances  no  better  test  of  fitness  could 
be  adopted.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  test  ex- 
tremely uncertain,  for  the  habit  of  mind 
which  is  acquired  in  espousing  one  side  is 
widely  different  from  that  which  arbitrates 


Roman  Catholic  Question,  p.  66.  Mr.  Macaulay 
has  expressed  similar  opinions,  '  It  is  not'  he  says, 
'  by  accuracy  or  profundity  that  men  become  the 
masters  of  great  assemblies.  And  why  "be  at  the 
charge  of  providing  logic  of  the  best  quality,  when 
a  vei-y  inferior  article  will  be  equally  aceptable  ? 
Why  go  as  deep  into  a  question  as  Burke,  only  in 
order  to  be,  like  Burke,  coughed  down,  or  left 
speaking  to  green  benches  and  red  boxes  ?  The 
tendency  of  institutions  like  those  of  England  is 
to  encourage  readiness  in  public  men  at  the  expense 
both  of  fulness  and  exactness.  The  keenest  and 
most  vigorous  minds  of  every  generation,  miivis 
often  fitted  admirably  for  the  investigation  of 
truth,  are  habitually  eniplo^^ed  in  producing  ar- 
guments such  as  no  man  of  sense  would  ever  put 
into  a  treatise  intended  for  publication ;  arguments 
which  are  just  good  enough  to  be  used  once,  when 
aided  by  fluent  delivery  and  pointed  language. 
The  talent  for  debate  is  developed  in  such  men  to  a 
degree  which,  to  the  nuiltitude,  seem,s  as  marvellous 
as  the  performances  of  an  Italian  improvisatore.  But 
they  are  fortunate  indeed  if  they  retain  unimpaired 
the  faculties  which  are  required  for  close  reasoning 
or  for  enlarged  speculation.  Indeed  we  should 
sopner  expect  a  great  original  work  on  political 
science,  such  a  work,  for  example,  as  the  '  Wealth 
of  Nations,'  from  an  apothecary  in  a  country  town, 
or  from  a  minister  in  the  Hebrides,  than  from  a 
statesman  who,  ever  since  he  was  one-and-twenty, 
had  been  a  distinguished  debater  in  the  House  of 
Commons/ 


between  both.  Very  distinguished  lawyers 
who  have  worn  the  ermine  in  the  memory 
of  the  present  generation  could  never  throw 
off  the  propensities  of  the  advocate.    If  he 
succeeds  in  bringing  his  faculties  into  the 
requisite  equilibrium,  the  qualities  which 
made  him  an  able  counsel  may  be  quite 
distinct  from  the  functions  of  the  judge. 
Garrow  had  a  masterly  skill  in  examining 
witnesses,  which  amounted  to  a  genius  for 
that   department  of  his  profession,  and 
which,  conjoined  with  other  resources  of  a 
lower  calibre,  secured  him  for  a  long  term 
of  years  the  largest  business  of  any  man 
of  his  time.    But  his  knowledge  of  law  was 
nothing,  and  the  talent  in  which  he  is  sup- 
posed never  to  have  been  rivalled  became 
nearly  useless  by  his  promotion  to  the 
bench.     That  confident  and  courageous 
warmth  on  behalf  of  clients,  such  as  Lord 
Brougham  describes  in  Mr.  James  Allan 
Park,  and  which  Lord  Cockburn  says  is  a 
common  characteristic  of  favourite  counsel 
who  are  not  of  the  highest  class,  the  artful 
and  impassioned  addresses  to  juries,  the 
tact,  and  the  trickery,  though  peculiarly 
effective  in  gaining  verdicts,  must  all  be 
left  behind  on  ascending  the  judgment-seat. 
Hence  the  leader  at  the  bar  has  often 
proved  an  inferior  magistrate,  while  many 
who  were  less  conspicuous  in  the  lower 
arena  have  earned  themselves  lasting  re- 
nown among  the  administrators  of  justice. 
The  deficiency  is  sometimes  palpable  be- 
forehand, and  improper  appointments  are 
wilfully  made,  but  those  who  seem  to  pro- 
mise best  not  unfrequently  belie  the  expec- 
tations which  were  formed  of  them.  Lord 
Brougham  remarks  of  Lord  Abinger  that 
he  was  possessed  of   every  endowment 
for  the  constitution  of  a  consummate  judge 
— '  quickness,  sagacity,  learning,  integrity, 
legal   habits,  great  knowledge  of  men, 
practice  at  the  bar  of  vast  extent,  and  infi- 
nite variety,  good  nature  withal  and  pa- 
tience.'    Lie  failed,  however,  from  not 
'  considering  that  it  was  a  perfectly  new 
duty  which  he  had  to  perform,'  from  an 
overweening  opinion  that  he  arrived  a 
finished  master  at  a  position  where  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  first  be  a  learner, 
and  from  refusing  to  employ  the  industry 
and  to  accept  the  assistance  which  were 
required  to  adapt  his  ample  attainments  to 
his  altered  functions. 

There  is  one  cause  which,  if  no  other  was 
in  operation,  would  constantly  prevent  men 
from  being  advanced  in  proportion  to  their 
merit.  The  public  must  be  the  arbiters,  and 
they  are  often  incompetent  to  judge.  In 
the  case  of  speakers  we  have  seen  that  the 
showy  qualities  prevail  over  the  solid,  and 
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Lord  Bacon  states  the  cause  in  uncompro- 
mising language  when  commenting  upon 
the  assertion  of  Demosthenes  that  *  action  ' 
was  the  first,  second,  and  third  requisite 
of  an  orator.     *  A  strange  thing,'  says 
Bacon,  *  that  that  part  which  is  but  super- 
ficial, and  rather  the  virtue  of  a  player, 
should  he  placed  so  high  above  those  other 
noble  parts  of  invention,  elocution,  and 
the  rest — nay,  almost  alone,  as  if  it  were 
all  in  all.    But  the  reason  is  plain.  There 
is  in  human  nature  generally  more  of  the 
fool  than  of  the  wise,  and  therefore  those 
faculties  by  which  the  foolish  part  of  men's 
minds  is  taken  are  most  potent.'    It  is  the 
same  with  readers  as  with  hearers.  Bishop 
Butler  was  taught  by  experience  that  of 
the  multitudes  who  turned  over  books  for 
amusement,  for  the  sake  of  talking,  or  to 
qualify  themselves  for  the  world,  very  few 
cared  to  examine  into  the  accuracy  of  as- 
sertions or  the  truth  of  principles.  This, 
he  said,  '  was  to  the  generality  of  people  a 
circumstance  of  no  consideration  at  all ' — 
a  phenomenon  which  to  his  earnest  and 
inquiring  mind  appeared  nothing  less  than 
*  prodigious.'  The  majority  must,  therefore, 
judge  of  books  as  of  speeches — by  their 
superficial  characteristics.    Nay,  even  as 
to  these,  the  larger  part  of  mankind  will 
prefer  false  glitter  to  higher  excellences. 
Verbiage,  bombast,  and  flowery  images 
will  impose  upon  them  in  an  infinitely 
greater  degree  than  those  quiet  graces 
which  are  the  last  perfection  of  style.  So, 
too,  a  broad  jest  would  be  relished  by  per- 
sons who  would  be  nearly  insensible  to 
the  delicate  and  far  more  exquisite  humour 
of  Addison.    In  all  departments  of  know- 
ledge a  just  estimation  and  a  correct  taste 
can  only  be  attained  by  an  amount  of 
study  which  is  exceedingly  rare.    Sir  Jo- 
shua Reynolds,  on  first  visiting  the  Vatican, 
was  mortified  to  discover  that  he  could  not 
appreciate  the  pictures  of  Haphael.  He 
felt  his  ignorance  and  was  abashed.  Day 
by  day  he  gazed  at  them  and  copied  them  ; 
by  degrees  a  new  perception  dawned  upon 
him,  and  he  recognised  how  unenlightened 
was  his  former  opinion,  and  how  incom- 
parable were  the  works  of  the  great  mas- 
ter.   He  afterwards  learnt  that  every  stu- 
dent who    examined   them   had  passed 
through  the  same  process,  and  that  none 
were  seized  with  instantaneous  raptures, 
except  those  who  were  incapable  of  ever 
understanding  them  at  all.    The  truth,  he 
says,  was,  that  if  they  had  been  what  he 
had  expected,  they  would  have  contained 
beauties  which  were  merely  superficial  and 
would  not  have  deserved  their  reputation. 
Experience  and  reflection  convinced  him 


that  genuine  excellence  lay  deep,  that  the 
florid  style  which  captivated  at  once  was 
as  false  as  it  was  alluring,  and  that  no  man 
ever  attained  to  a  right  discernment  in  art 
without  long  labour  and  close  attention. 
In  everything,  he  remarks,  it  was  the 
same.  A  nice  ear  for  music  and  a  just 
poetical  taste  were  equally  the  work  of 
time,  and  untutored  nature  formed  conclu- 
sions which  were  repudiated  by  an  educated 
judgment. 

The  observation  is  not  only  true  of  in- 
tellectual things,  but  is  equally  applicable 
to  moral.  '  Praise,' says  Lord  Bacon,  'if 
it  be  from  the  common  people,  is  commonly 
false  and  naught,  and  rather  followeth  vain 
persons  than  virtuous  :  for  the  common  peo- 
ple understand  not  many  excellent  virtues  : 
the  lowest  virtues  draw  praise  from  them, 
the  middle  virtues  work  in  them  astonish- 
ment or  admiration  ;  but  of  the  highest  vir- 
tues they  have  no  sense  or  perceiving  at  all, 
but  shows  and  species  virtutihus  similes 
serve  best  with  them.' 

'  What  a  pregnant  remark  is  this !'  adds  Arch- 
bishop Whately.  '  By  the  lowest  of  the  virtues 
he  means  probably  such  as  hospitality,  liberality, 
good-humoured  courtesy,  and  the  like;  and  these, 
he  says,  the  common  run  of  mankind  are  accus- 
tomed to  praise.  Those  which  they  admire^ 
such  as  daring  courage  and  firm  fidehty  to 
friends,  or  to  the  cause  or  party  one  has  es- 
poused, are  what  he  ranks  in  the  next  highest 
place.  But  the  most  elevated  virtues  of  all, 
such  as  disinterestedness  and  devoted  public 
spirit,  thorough-going,  even-handed  justice,  and 
disregard  of  unpopularity  when  duty  requires, 
of  these  he  says  the  vulgar  have  usually  no 
notion.  And  he  might  have  gone  further,  for  it 
often  happens  that  a  large  portion  of  mankind 
not  only  do  not  praise  or  admire  the  highest 
qualities,  but  even  censure  and  despise  them.' — 
Whately's  Bacon^  p.  4G9. 

Bacon  in  other  parts  of  his  Essays  has 
specified  qualities  as  calculated  to  win  un- 
enlightened approbation,  which  rather  be- 
long to  the  list  of  vices  than  even  to  the 
lowest  of  the  virtues.  *  Vainglorious  men,' 
he  says,  for  example,  '  are  the  scorn  of  the 
wise  but  the  admiration  of  fools.'  Bold- 
ness, again,  in  state  matters,  he  likens  in 
the  extent  of  its  effects  to  action  in  ora- 
tory. *  Yet  boldness,'  he  continues,  *  is  a 
child  of  ignorance  and  baseness,  far  infe- 
rior to  other  parts.  Nevertheless,  it  doth 
fascinate  and  bind  hand  and  foot  those 
that  are  either  shallow  in  judgment  or 
weak  in  courage,  which  are  the  greatest 
part,  yea,  and  prevaileth  with  wise  men  at 
weak  times.'  Upon  every  point  it  appears, 
whether  of  head  or  heart,  the  capable 
judges  are  the  minority  ;  and  though  their 
decrees  may  ultimately  prevail  before  the 
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calm  tribunal  of  posterity,  when  the  crowd 
are  content  to  receive  the  law  from  their 
superiors,  it  must  often  be  otherwise  in 
those  decisions  of  the  hour,  in  which  the 
multitude  claim  their  right  to  be  heard. 
As  long,  in  a  word,  as  *  there  is  more  of 
the  fool  than  of  the  wise  in  human  na- 
ture,' so  long  must  wisdom  be  frequently 
subordinate  to  folly,  and  the  lowest  virtues 
be  preferred  to  the  highest.  The  possessor 
of  the  great  and  good  gifts  is  not  the  suf- 
ferer. The  main  advantage  to  the  indivi- 
dual is  in  the  deserts  themselves,  and  not 
in  the  recognition  of  them  by  others;  as 
Bacon  has  it,  we  should  *  rather  seek  merit 
than  frime.'  John  Hunter  was  accustomed 
to  say  that  '  no  great  man  ever  desired  to 
be  great,' — meaning  that  his  delight  and 
his  reward  were  in  the  qualities  which 
constituted  his  greatness,  and  not  in  the 
tributes  which  would  make  bim  appear 
great  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  The  ex- 
cellences are  the  privilege ;  ambition  is 
none. 

Though  Lord  Bacon  condescended  to 
climb  by  crooked  paths,  he  had  far  too 
extensive  an  acquaintance  with  the  human 
heart,  and,  in  spite  of  his  deviations  in 
practice,  too  many  godlike  aspirations  of 
his  own,  to  fall  into  an  error  which  Arch- 
bishop Whately  mentions  as  common 
among  evil  men  : — 

*It  was  remarked  by  an  intelligent  Roman 
Catholic  that  the  confessional  trains  the  priest 
to  a  knowk^dge  not  of  human  natare  but  of 
mental  nosology.  "  It  may,  therefore,  qualify 
them,"  he  said,  "  for  tlie  treatment  of  a  depraved, 
but  not  of  a  pure  mind."  Now,  what  the  con- 
fessional is  to  the  priest,  that  a  knave's  own 
heart  is  to  liim.  He  can  form  no  notion  of  a 
nobler  nature  than  his  own.  Miss  Edgeworth 
describes  such  a  person  as  one  who  divides  all 
mankind  into  rogues  and  fools,  and  when  he 
meets  v/ith  an  honest  man  of  good  sense  does 
not  know  what  to  make  of  him.  Nothing,  it  is 
said,  more  puzzled  Buonaparte.  He  would  offer 
a  man  money ;  if  that  failed,  he  would  talk  of 
glory,  or  promise  him  rank  and  power;  but  if  all 
these  temptations  failed,  he  set  him  down  for  an 
idiot,  or  a  half-mad  dreamer.  Conscience  was 
a  thing  he  could  not  under^itand.' — Whatelv's 
Bacon.^  p.  202. 

An  English  Ambassador  who  visited 
E-ome  was  asked  by  Queen  Caroline  why 
he  did  not  endeavour  to  convert  the  Pope. 
'Because,'  he  replied,  'I  had  nothing  bet- 
ter to  offer  his  Holiness  than  what  he 
already  possesses.'  This  we  may  presume 
was  a  jest ;  but  Buonaparte  himself  was  not 
a  more  avowed  example  of  Archbishop 
Whately's  observation  than  thousands  of 
persons  at  home  and  abroad  in  the  corrupt 


society  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Rul- 
hiere,  who  was  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1762, 
when  Catherine  caused  her  husband,  Peter 
III.,  to  be  murdered,  wrote  a  history  of 
the  transaction  on  his  return  to  France, 
which  vv'as  handed  about  in  manuscript. 
The  Empress  was  informed  of  it,  and  en- 
deavoured to  procure  the  destruction  of  the 
work.  Madame  Geoffrin  was  sent  to  Rul- 
hiere  to  offer  him  a  considerable  bribe  to 
throw  it  into  the  fire.  He  eloquently  de- 
monstrated that  it  would  be  a  base  and 
cowardly  action,  which  honour  and  virtue 
forbade.  She  heard  him  patiently  to  the 
end,  and  then  calmly  replied,  '  AVhat  ! 
isn't  it  enough  ?'  Archbishop  Whately 
relates  of  a  contemporary  who  long  occu- 
pied an  elevated  position,  that  L*?  imputed 
motives  to  all  the  world  which  a  lofty  na- 
ture would  have  considered  base,  but, 
having  no  notion  of  anything  better,  he 
entertained,  says  the  Archbishop,  no  con- 
tempt for  his  kind,  '  was  good-humoured 
and  far  from  a  misanthrope,  and  no  more 
despised  men  for  not  being  superior  to  what 
he  thought  them  than  we  despise  horses 
and  dogs  for  being  no  more  than  brutes.' 
There  is  somie  excuse  for  the  sweeping 
judgments  of  persons  in  high  place,  for 
they  are  condemned  to  see  human  nature 
under  its  basest  aspects.  Lord  Brougham 
has  put  upon  record  his  own  official  expe- 
rience, and  a  darker  picture  could  not  well 
be  drawn.  '  Cold  calculations  upon  the 
death  of  those  who  stop  the  way,  unfeeling 
acrimony  towards  competitors,  unblushing 
falsehood  in  both  its  branches,  boasting 
and  detraction,  the  fury  of  disappointment 
when  that  has  not  been  done  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  do,  swift  oblivion  of  all  that  has 
been  granted,  unreasonable  expectation  of 
more  only  because  much  has  been  given, 
not  seldom  favours  repaid  with  hatred,  as 
if  by  this  unnatural  course  the  account 
might  be  settled  between  gratitude  and 
pride — such  are  the  secrets  of  the  heart 
which  power  soon  discloses  to  its  possessor.' 
La  Rochefoucauld  has  said  that  self-interest 
speaks  all  sorts  of  languages  and  person- 
ates all  kinds  of  parts,  even  that  of  disin- 
terestedness. There  is  none  which  the 
greedy  petitioners  for  place  personate  so 
often.  The  transparent  and  disgusting 
hypocrisy  of  desiring  preferment  purely 
for  the  good  of  the  country  and  from  a 
sense  of  public  duty,  is  stated  by  Lord 
Brougham  to  be  incessant.  Once,  on  his 
remarking  to  Lord  Melbourne  that  nobody 
could  tell  till  he  came  into  office  how  base 
men  were,  the  latter  humorously  replied, 
'  On  the  contrary,  I  never  before  had  such 
an  opinion  of  human  virtue,  for  I  now  find 
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that  self-denial  is  the  sole  motive  in  seeking 
advancement,  and  personal  gain  the  only 
thing  that  is  never  dreamt  of.'  Lord  Brough- 
am brought  away  from  his  sorrowful  ex- 
perience a  benevolence  nnchilled  and  a 
faith  in  £:oodness  undiminished,  because  he 
had  the  two  grand  correctives  to  a  univer- 
sal condemnation — a  generous  nature  and 
an  extended  observation.  He  who  is  above 
the  vices  he  witnesses  knows,  as  Archbishop 
Whately  well  remarks,  that  there  is,  at 
least,  one  person  superior  to  them,  and  he 
would  conclude  there  must  be  more,  even 
if  he  had  none  of  the  actual  examples 
before  his  eyes  which  a  large  acquaintance 
with  the  world  infallibly  supplies.  Indeed, 
the  worst  minister,  and  the  most  contracted 
in  his  view,  might  be  expected  to  reflect 
that  the  worthy  part  of  mankind  would  be 
the  last  to  thrust  themselves  under  his  no- 
tice. People  of  nice  honour  and  sensitive 
feelings,  those  w4io  are  truly  disinterested 
and  philanthropic, 

'  Guiltless  of  hate,  and  proof  against  desire,' 

never  approach  him.  It  is  the  bird  of  prey 
which  gathers  where  the  carcase  is.  The 
kinds  which  are  not  rapacious  maintain 
their  flight  in  a  higher  region  and  a  less 
tainted  atmosphere.  If  Sir  Eobert  Wal- 
pole,  according  to  the  version  of  his  bio- 
grapher which  we  believe  to  be  the  correct 
one,  declared  of  his  corrupt  opponents,  *  all 
these  men  have  their  price,'  be  uttered  a 
truth  as  undoubted  as  his  alleged  maxim, 
*  all  men  have  their  price,'  would  have  been 
false.  Those  patriots  of  whom  he  said  '  that 
they  were  easily  raised,  for  it  M^as  but  to 
refuse  an-  unreasonable  demand,  and  up 
sprung  a  patriot,'  were  not  the  world,  how- 
ever convenient  they  might  find  it  for  their 
selfish  ends  to  speak  in  its  name. 

Of  all  the  dark  representations  which 
have  been  given  of  the  motives  and  dispo- 
sitions of  mankind,  the  most  plausible  and 
acute  is  embodied  in  the  *  Maxims  '  of  La 
Rochefoucauld.  '  Fundamental  truths,' 
says  Locke,  *  like  the  lights  of  heaven,  are 
not  only  beautiful  in  themselves,  but  give 
light  to  other  things  that  without  them 
could  not  be  seen.  Our  Saviour's  great 
rule  that  "  we  should  love  our  neighbour 
as  ourselves"  is  such  a  fundamental  truth 
for  the  regulating  human  society,  that 
I  think  by  that  alone  one  might  with- 
out difficulty  determine  all  the  cases  and 
doubts  in  social  morality.'  La  Rochefou- 
cauld, on  his  part,  has  his  fundamental 
truth,  and  every  one  is  familiar  with  the 
famous  motto  which  he  put  *as  a  text  to 
his  work — *  Our  virtues  are  generally  vices 


in  disguise.'  The  five  hundred  and  four 
pithy  sentences  which  follow  are  mostly 
illustrations  of  this  pervading  principle. 
He  says,  for  example,  that  '  Virtue  would 
not  go  so  far  if  Vanity  did  not  keep '  her 
company  ;'  that  *  What  we  cut  off"  from  our 
other  defects  we  frequently  add  to  our 
pride  ;'  that  *  Self-interest,  which  we  ac- 
cuse of  all  our  crimes,  ought  often  to  be 
praised  for  our  good  actions;'  that  *  We 
sometimes  imagine  we  hate  flattery,  but 
only  hate  the  manner  of  flattering;'  that 

*  Women  weep  to  get  the  reputation  of 
being  tender-hearted,  weep  that  they  may 
be  pitied,  weep  to  be  wept,  weep  to  avoid 
the  discredit  of  not  weeping.'  Wherever 
there  is  an  appearance  of  good,  he  traces 
it  up  to  evil  motives,  and  these,  again,  he 
resolves  into  self-love.  His  creed  is  thus 
directly  opposed  to  the  precept  of  our  Sa- 
viour, so  beautifully  set  forth  by  Locke, 
and,  if  the  latter  is  ever  observed,  the  prin- 
ciple of  La  Rochefoucauld  must  in  all  such 
cases  be  untrue.  Taken  in  its  extremest 
latitude,  it  involves  complete  infidelity  as 
a  consequence ;  for  to  believe  that  the  rule 
of  our  Lord  is  habitually  violated  by  the 
whole  of  mankind  is  to  assume  that  His 
Gospel  is  a  nullity,  and  that  His  entire 
mission  on  earth  has  been  in  vain.  La 
Rochefoucauld  himself  limits  his  assertion, 
and  the  same  qualifying  phrase  wdiich  he 
introduces  into  the  summary  of  his  system 
is  repeated  in  many  of  the  succeeding 
maxims.  In  fact,  his  celebrated  saying, 
'  Hypocrisy  is  the  homage  which  vice  ren- 
ders to  virtue,'  supposes  the  virtue  to  be 
real,  or  it  would  otherwise  come  under  the 
denomination  of  hypocrisy,  and  there  would 
be  nothing  left  to  which  to  do  homage. 
His  profligate  followers  have  outstripped 
their  master,  and  have  often  written  of  his 
delineation  of  human  nature  as  though 
there  were  no  exceptions  to  the  hideous 
picture.  They  have  especially  delighted 
to  quote  one  detestable  proposition,  to 
which  he  gives  a  universal  application, — 

*  In  the  misfortunes  of  our  best  friends 
there  is  always  something  which  is  not  dis- 
pleasing to  us  ;'  but  they  appear  uncon- 
scious, or  omit  to  state,  that  La  Rochefou- 
cauld rejected  it  upon  maturer  considera- 
tion, and  excluded  it  from  the  later  editions 
of  his  work.  Nqr  must  it  be  forgotten,  in 
extenuation  of  his  cynical  view,  that  the 
circle  of  each  man's  acquaintances  is  the 
world  to  him.  and  that  the  author  of  the 

*  Maxims '  derived  his  notions  of  his  kind 
from  the  vitiated  society  of  the  upper 
classes  during  the  regency  of  Anne  of 
Austria  and  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
However  false  as  a  general  principle  might 
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be  his  assertion  *  tliat  there  is  no  one  who 
believes  himself  in  any  quality  inferior  to 
the  person  whom  he  esteems  the  most,'  it 
might  be  truer  than  we  should  suspect  of 
multitudes  of  his  countrymen  when  Cou- 
rier could  say  '  that,  with  many  faults,  he 

•  must  claim  one  great  merit — he  was  the 
single  person  in  France  who  did  not  ima- 

•  gine  himself  fit  to  be  king.'  The  defini- 
tion of  friendship,  *  that  it  is  only  a  traffic 
in  Avhicli  self-love  always  expects  to  be  a 
gainer,'  with  other  remarks  of  the  same 
kind,  imputing  what  ought  to  be  the  at- 
tachments of  the  heart  to  sordid  interest, 
may  easily  be  supposed  a  correct  represent- 
ation of  the  alliances  he  witnessed  among 
the  fawning  courtiers,  who,  lost  to  manli- 

^  ness  and  independence,  were  engaged  in  a 

I    miserable  rivalry  for  paltry  distinctions 

'  and  preferments.  It  must  have  been  an- 
other sort  of  friendship  of  which  he  spoke, 

'  later  in  life,  when  he  said  that  '  a  true 

1  friend  was  the  greatest  of  all  blessings,  and 
the  one  which  we  least  thought  of  acquir- 

.  ing.'  The  observation  shows  that  he,  at 
any  rate,  believed  in  the  possibility  of  ties 
which  are  formed  by  esteem  for  personal 
qualities,  without  regard  to  grosser  advan- 

.  tages;  thathewas  at'last  convinced  tliatman 
was  capable  of  ennobling  affections  as  well 
as  of  lower  desires,  and  could  love  his  neigh- 
bour without  coveting  his  goods.  By  his 
own  confession  he  was  himself  an  example 
of  it,  for  he  professed  *  to  entertain  such  an 
attachment  to  his  friends  that  he  would  not 
hesitate  for  an  instant  to  sacrifice  his  inte- 
rests to  theirs.'  After  all  allowances,  howe- 
ver, his  picture  of  mankind  remains  partial 

I  and  bitter.  Even  Cardinal  de  E-etz,  who  had 
been  a  leader  in  the  same  scenes,  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  look  at  the  world  upon 
its  blackest  side,  and  belonged  to  that  side 
himself,  complained  that  La  Eochefoucauld 

I  had  too  little  faith  in  virtue.  Few  books 
could  be  more  pernicious  than  his,  if  it  is 

'  received  for  the  entire  truth,  and  either 
teaches  the  reader  misanthropy  from  the 
i  belief  that  all  are  bad,  or  profligacy  from 
the  notion  that  it  is  equally  needless  and 
„  vain  to  attempt  to  be  better  ;  few  books 
are  more  useful,  if  it  is  employed  as  a  ma- 
nual for  self-examination  by  which  to  probe 
our  motives  and  to  learn  the  deceitfulness 
pf  the  heart.  The  false  pretences  which  La 
^  Rochefoucauld  has  specified  are  defects  to 
which  everybody  is,  in  some  respects,  ori- 
'  ginally  prone,  which  numbers  continue  to 
,  practise  habitually,  and  which  are  apt  to 
,  intermingle  with  the  higher  impulses  that 
ordinarily  govern  those  who  are  labouring 
I  |j  to  be  upright. 

Two  maxims  of  La  Eochefoucauld — 
VOL.  xcix.  12 


one,  *  that  before  we  wish  eagerly  for  any- 
thing we  should  inquire  into  the  happiness 
of  him  who  possesses  it ;'  the  other,  '  that 
there  is  little  we  should  desire  ardently  if 
we  knew  perfectly  what  we  desired  ' — find 
their  commentary  in  Bacon's  Essay  on 
'  Great  Place.'  Dr.  Johnson  maintained 
that  all  the  arguments  to  show  the  misery 
of  men  in  high  station  were  deceptive,  since 
everybody  wished  for  it  notwithstanding. 
This  proves  that  the  majority  imagine  that 
it  produces  happiness  in  spite  of  the  reasons 
which  are  urged  to  the  contrary,  but  does 
not  prove  the  happiness  is  real.  *  They 
desire  it  ardently  because  they  do  not  know 
perfectly  what  they  desire.'  Nobody  was 
a  greater  dupe  to  the  common  opinion  than 
Bacon  himself,  or  in  the  excessive  anxiety 
to  attain  his  end  had  been  less  deterred  from 
verifying  his  own  observation, 'that  there 
is  rarely  any  rising  but  by  a  commixture  of 
good  and  evil  arts.'  How  little  the  eager- 
ness of  anticipation  was  a  just  evidence  of 
the  enjoyments  of  possession,  which  on 
Johnson's  theory  ought  to  have  followed, 
may  be  seen  in  the  impressive  after-testi- 
mony of  the  illustrious  Chancellor  : — 

'  The  rising  into  place  is  laborious,  and  by 
pains  men  come  to  greater  pains ;  and  it  is  some- 
times base  and  by  indignities  men  come  to  dig- 
nities. The  standing  is  slippery,  and  the  regress 
is  either  a  downfall,  or  at  least  an  eclipse,  which 
is  a  melancholy  thing.  Certainly  great  persons 
had  need  to  borrow  other  men's  opinions  to  think 
themselves  happy,  for  if  they  judge  by  their  own 
feehng  they  cannot  find  it,  but  if  they  thinl^ 
with  themselves  what  other  men  think  of  them, 
and  that  other  men  would  fain  be  as  they  are, 
then  they  are  happy  as  it  were  by  report  when, 
perhaps,  they  find  the  contrary  witliin ;  for  they 
are  the  first  that  find  their  own  griefs,  though 
they  be  the  last  that  find  their  OAvn  faults.' — Es- 
say XI.    Whately's  edition,  p.  87. 

A  caliph  of  Cordova  is  reported  to  have 
said  when  he  was  dying — *  I  have  passed 
a  reign  of  more  than  fifty  years  in  peace  or 
victory,  beloved  by  my  subjects,  dreaded 
by  my  enemies,  respected  by  my  allies. 
In  this  apparent  prosperity  I  have  kept 
count  of  the  days  that  were  really  happy, 
and  they  amount  to  fourteen.'  The  speech 
may  have  been  invented  to  point  a  moral, 
but  the  history  of  kings  has  assuredly  not 
been  the  history  of  human  felicity,  and  their 
ministers,  who  have  put  their  experience 
upon  record,  have  seldom  had  a  more  flat- 
tering tale  to  tell  than  Chancellor  Bacon. 
His  contemporary  and  cousin,  Sir  Robert 
Cecil,  who  was  principal  Secretary  of  State 
to  Queen  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  and  ul- 
timately Lord  High  Treasurer,  may  speak 
for  the  major  part  of  them  in  the  letter  in 
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wliicli  lie  poured  out  his  feelings  to  a  friend 
in  1604,  when  he  was  acknowledged  to  be 
the  ablest,  as  he  appeared  the  most  envia- 
ble, statesman  of  his  time.  *  Give  heed  to 
one  that  hath  sorrowed  in  the  bright  lustre 
of  a  court  and  gone  heavily  over  the  best 
seeming  fair  ground.  It  is  a  great  task  to 
prove  one's  lionesty,  and  yet  not  spoil  one's 
fortune.  You  have  tasted  a  little  hereof 
in  our  blessed  queen's  time,  who  was  more 
than  a  man,  and  in  truth  sometimes  less 
than  a  woman.  I  wish  I  waited  now  in  her 
presence-chamber  with  ease  at  my  food  and 
rest  in  my  bed.  I  am  pushed  from  the 
shore  of  comfort,  and  know  not  where  the 
winds  and  waves  of  a  court  will  bear  me  ; 
I  know  it  bringeth  little  comfort  on  earth ; 
and  he  is,  I  reckon,  no  wise  man  that  look- 
eth  this  way  to  heaven.'  There  is  a  deep 
pathos  in  the  words  to  those  who  weigh 
them.  And  not  the  least  touching  part  of 
the  confession  is  the  avowed  struggle  be- 
tween virtue  and  ambition,  and  the  undis- 
guised consciousness  that  ambition  would 
triumph.  This  is  one  of  the  misfortunes 
of  power,  that  those  who  have  tasted  it  can 
neither  be  happy  with  it  nor  without  it ; 
they  are  uneasy  upon  their  eminence,  and 
yet  are  mortihed  to  come  down  from  it, 
tenaciously  clinging  to  the  dignity  while 
they  are  oppressed  by  its  troubles.  In  eve- 
ry stage,  as  Lord  Bacon  found,  the  distress 
predominates — the  upward  course  toilsome, 
ihe  standing-place  painful,  the  descent  me- 
lancholy. In  the  conflict  of  such  feelings 
*  Cecil  had  never  the  courage  to  resign,  and 
yet  was  thankful  when  a  king  more  abso- 
lute than  the  monarch  he  served  gave  him 
his  dismissal.  '  Ease  and  pleasure,'  he  said, 
*  quake  to  hear  of  death;  but  my  life,  full 
'  of  cares  and  miseries,  desireth  to  be  dis- 
solved.' The  downfall  from  pov/er,  which 
Cecil  escaped,  is  the  more  usual  fate  of 
.ministers  ;  and  though  the  tenure  of  kings 
is  in  theory  permanent,  and  their  overthrow 
.  as  much  rarer  as  it  is  more  disastrous  when 
it  occurs,  yet  the  contemporaneous  exam- 
ples of  dethroned  sovereigns,  when  Voltaire 
wrote  his  *  Candide,'  were  sufficiently  nu- 
merous to  suggest  one  of  the  most  striking 
passagv  s  in  the  work.  Candide,  at  Venice, 
sits  down  to  supper  with  six  strangers  who 
are  staying  at  the  same  hotel  with  himself ; 
and  as  the  servants,  to  his  astonishment, 
address  each  of  theni  by  the  title  of  '  Your 
Majesty,'  he  asks  for  an  explanation  of  the 
pleasantry : — 

'I  am  not  jesting,  said  the  first;  I  am  Achmet 
III.;  I  was  Sultan  several  years;  I  dethroned 
•my  brother,  and  my  nephew  has  detlu'oned  me. 
They  have  cut  olf  the  heads  of  my  viziers  ;  I  shall 
pass  the  remainder  ot  my  days  in  the  old  Serag- 


lio ;  my  nephew,  the  Sultan  Mahmoud,  sometimes 
permits  me  to  travel  for  my  health,  and  I  have 
come  to  pass  the  Carnival  at  Venice. 

*  A  young  man  who  was  close  to  Achmet  spoke 
next,  and  said,  ify  name  is  Ivan;  - 1  have  been 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias ;  I  was  dethroned 
when  I  was  in  my  cradle ;  my  father  and  my 
motlier  have  been  incarcerated  ;  I  was  brought 
up  in  prison  ;  I  have  sometimes  permission  to 
travel  attended  by  my  keepers,  and  I  have  come 
to  pass  the  Carnival  at  Venice. 

'  The  third  said,  I  am  Charles  Edward,  King 
of  England  ;  my  father  has  surrendered  his  rights 
to  me  ;  I  have  fought  to  sustain  them  ;  my  van- 
quishers have  torn  out  the  hearts  of  eight  hun- 
dred of  my  partisans ;  I  have  been  put  into 
prison;  I  am  going  to  Rome  to  pay  a  visit  to 
my  father,  dethroned  like  my  gran.dfather  and 
myself,  and  I  have  come  to  pass  the  Carnival  at 
Venice. 

'  Tlie  fourth  then  spoke,  and  said,  I  am  King 
of  Poland;  the  fortune  of  \var  has  deprived  me 
of  my  hereditary  states ;  *  my  father  expeiienced 
the  same  reverses;  I  resign  myself  to  the  will 
of  Providence,  like  the  Saltan  Achmer,  the  Em- 
peror Ivan,  and  the  king  Charles  Edward,  to 
whom  God  grant  a  \o\y^  life,  and  I  have  come  to 
pass  the  Carnival  at  Venice. 

'  The  fifth  said,  I  am  also  King  of  Poland  ;  t 
I  have  lost  my  kingdom  tv.ice,  but  Providence 
has  given  me  another  state  in.  which  I  have  done 
more  good  than  all  the  kings  of  Sarniatia  put 
together  have  ever  done  on  the  banks  of  the 
Vistula.  I  also  resign  myself  to  the  will  of 
Providence,  and  1  have  come  to  pass  the  Carni- 
val at  Venice. 

'  There  remained  a  sixth  monarch  to  speak. 
Gentlemen,  he  said,  I  am  not  so  great  ;i  sove- 
reign as  the  rest,  but  I,  too,  have  been  a  king. 
I  am  Theodore,  who  was  elected  King  of  Corsica; 
I  was  called  your  Majesty,"  and  at  present  am 
hardly  called  "Sir  ;"  I  have  caused  money  to  be 
coined,  and  do  not  now  possess  a  penny  ;  1  have 
had  two  secretaries  of  state,  and  have  now 
scarcely  a  servant;  I  have  sat  upon  a  throne 
and  was  long  in  a  prison  in  London  upon  straw, 
and  am  afraid  of  being  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner liere,  although  I  have  come,  like  your  Majes- 
ties, to  pass  the  Carnival  at  A^enice. 

'  The  five  other  Kings  heard  this  confession 
with  a  noble  compassion.    Each  of  them  gave 


*  Augustus  III,  King  of  Poland  and  Elector  of 
Saxony.  The  clfctoiate,  from  which  lie  was  twice 
driven  by  Frederick  the  Great,  was  tlie  hereditary 
state  of  which  Voltaire  speaks.  His  father,  Augus- 
tus II.,  became  King  of  Poland  in  1C97,  was  depos- 
ed in  1704,  recovered  the  crown  in  1709,  and  re- 
tained it  till  his  death  in  1733.  His  electorate  of 
Saxony  was  overrun  in  1706  by  Charles  Xll.  of 
Sweden. 

f  Stanislaus  Leszczynski.  He  was  elected  King 
of  Poland  in  1704,  through  the  influence  of  Charles 
Xll.,  and  was  dethroned  in  1709,  after  the  battle  of 
Pultowa.  Ife  was  re-elected  in  1733,  on  tlie  death 
of  xVugustus  11,  and  was  soon  after  dispossessed  of 
his  kingdom  by  Augustus  Jll.  In  1736  he  was  in- 
vested "for  life  with  the  duchies  of  Lorraine  and 
Bar,  and  it  was  here,  by  public  works  and  the  pa- 
tronage of  literature,  that  he  earned  the  eulogy  of 
Voltaire. 
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King  Theodore  twenty  seqnins  to  buy  some 
clothes  and  shirts.  Candide  presented  him  with 
a  diamond  worth  two  thousand  sequins.  Who, 
said  the  five  Kings,  is  this  man  who  can  afford 
to  give  a  hundred  times  as  much  as  any  of  us  ? 
Are  you,  Sir,  also  a  king  ? — No,  your  Majesties, 
and  I  have  no  desire  to  be.' 

The  last  stroke  is  an  instance  of  Vol- 
taire's consummate  art,  very  common  with 
him,  in  conveying  his  moral  by  a  single 
phrase,  which  tells  with  electric  rapidity 
and  force.  These  reflections  upon  the  va- 
nity of  human  wishes  are  usually  numbered 
among  the  commonplaces  of  moralists,  and 
are  supposed  to  be  dismissed  with  formal 
acquiescence  and  secret  dissent.  There  is 
nothing,  nevertheless,  more  deserving  of 
attention.  There  are  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands who,  as  far  as  the  inevitable  trials  of 
life  will  permit,  possess  all  the  elements  of 
happiness  except  the  belief  that  they  pos- 
sess them.  The  sum  of  felicity  would  be 
multiplied  to  an  extent  beyond  calculation 
if  men  would  make  the  most  of  what  they 
have  instead  of  craving  what  they  have  not, 
and  the  practical  testimony  of  the  Bacons 
and  Cecils  to  the  worse  than  worthlessness 
of  the  things  which  are  rated  highest  is 
surely  a  lesson  to  teach  genuine  content- 
ment, and  turn  ambition  into  thankfulness. 
*  I  thank  God,'  said  Montesquieu,  '  that, 
having  bestowed  upon  me  a  mean  in  all 
things.  He  has  also  put  a  little  moderation 
in  my  soul  !'  There  will  always  be  plenty 
to  struggle  for  pre-eminence  ;  but  reli- 
gion, philosophy,  and  experience  are  more 
efficacious  than  they  seem,  because  by  re- 
conciling men  to  obscurity  the  result  at- 
tracts less  attention  in  proportion  as  it  is 
complete. 

With  all  his  worldly  shrewdness  the  pas- 
sion for  Avealth  is  not  more  countenanced 
by  Bacon  than  the  passion  for  place.  '  The 
ways  to  enrich,'  he  says,  '  are  many,  and 
most  of  them  foul ;  parsimony  is  one  of  the 
best,  and  yet  is  not  innocent,  for  it  with- 
holdeth  men  from  works  of  liberality  and 
charity.'  He  remarks  that  a  large  fortune 
is  of  no  solid  use  to  the  owner,  except  to  in- 
crease his  means  of  giving.  '  The  rest  is 
but  conceit ;  the  personal  fruition  in  any 
man  cannot  reach  to  feel  great  riches.' 
This  is  a  profound  observation,  and  goes  to 
the  root  of  the  common  fallacy  that  happi- 
ness will  increase  with  money.  To  a  casual 
glance  the  circle  of  enjoyments  appears  to 
be  enlarged,  but  in  reality  it  is  only  changed, 
and  the  extraordinary  gratification  ceases 
with  novelty.  Gray  had  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusion  as  Bacon.  *  There  is  but 
one  real  evil  in  poverty  (take  my  word,  who 
know  it  well),  and  that  is,  that  you  have 


less  the  power  of  assisting  others  who  have 
not  the  same  resources  to  support  them.' 
Dr.  Johnson,  indeed,  argued  that  wealth 
would  buy  respect,  and  respect  pleasure. 
'  If  six  hundred  pounds  a  year,'  he  said, 
'procure  a  man  more  consequence,  and  of 
course  more  happiness,  than  six  pounds  a 
year,  the  same  proportion  will  hold  as  to 
six  thousand,  and  so  on  as  far  as  opulence 
can  be  carried.'  The  theory  is  not  confirm- 
ed by  experience.  The  consequence  of  the 
rich  does  not  increase  with  this  steady  pro- 
gression, but  quickly  finds  its  limits,  nor  is 
the  consequence  which  money  purchases  of 
a  nature  to  confer  substantial  satisfaction. 
Montesquieu  says  he  had  found  that  most 
people  only  slaved  to  make  a  large  fortune 
to  be  in  despair  when  they  had  made  it 
because  they  were  not  high-born.  The 
separation  of  ranks  was  maintained  in 
France  with  far  greater  rigour  than  with 
us,  and  money  did  less  in  breaking  down 
the  barrier  which  divided  the  aristocrat 
from  the  million7iaire.  Yet,  as  even  in 
England  the  consideration  obtainable  by 
wealth  alone  is  incomplete,  no  one  can  fail 
to  have  remarked  that  the  effect  upon  the 
owner  is  rather  to  render  him  restless  than 
contented.  The  desire  for  social  distinc- 
tion has  been  kindled  in  his  mind,  and  he 
is  far  more  irritated  by  what  is  denied  him 
than  soothed  by  what  he  can  get.  What- 
ever may  be  the  particular  advantages  of 
wealth,  the  application  of  La  Rochefou- 
cauld's rule,  to  observe  how  far  the  possess- 
or is  kappy  before  desiring  the  possessions, 
must  at  least  satisfy  competent  inquirers 
that  the  balance  of  true  enjoyment  is  not 
in  his  favour.  One  reason  for  desiring 
riches  is  peculiarly  specious,  which  is  to  be 
above  the  necessity  of  a  rigid  economy  or 
the  pressure  of  debt ;  but  a  striking  and  in- 
structive note  of  Archbishop  Whately 
shows  that  even  this  plausible  expectation 
is  deceptive  : — 

'  It  is  worth  remarking,  as  a  curious  circum- 
stance, aud  the  reverse  of  what  many  v,-ould  ex- 
pect, that  the  expenses  called  for  by  a  real  or 
imagined  necessity  of  those  who  have  large  in- 
comes are  greater  in  proportion  than  those  of 
persons  with  slenderer  means ;  and  that  conse- 
quently a  larger  proportion  of  what  are  called 
the  rich  are  in  embarrassed  circumstances  than 
I  of  the  poorer.   This  is  often  overlooked,  because 
the  abwlute  numler  of  those  with  large  incomes 
i  is  so  much  less,  that,  of  coarse,  the  absolute 
I  number  of  persons  under  pecuniary  difficulties 
I  in  the  poorer  classes  must  form  a  very  great  ma- 
I  jority.    But  if  you  look  to  the  proportions^  it  is 
I  quite  the  reverse.    Take  the  number  of  persons 
of  each  amount  of  income,  divided  into  classes 
from  lOOZ.  per  annum  up  to  100,000Z.  per  an- 
num, and  you  will  find  the  per  centage  of  those 
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who  are  under  pecuniary  difficulties  continually 
augmenting  as  you  go  upwards.  And  when  you 
come  to  sovereign  states,  whose  revenue  is 
reckoned  by  millions,  you  will  hardly  find  one 
that  is  not  deeply  involved  in  debt !  So  that  it 
would  appear  the  larger  the  income  the  harder 
it  is  to  live  within  it.' — Whately's  Bacon^  p. 
270. 

In  other  words,  the  temptation  to  spend 
increases  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  wealth. 
An  accession  of  fortune  would  at  first  afford 
relief,  but  in  a  short  time  it  would,  to  the 
majority  of  persons,  be  more  difficult  to 
keep  within  the  bounds  of  the  larger  sum 
than  of  the  less.  This  common  tendency 
of  mankind  to  go  beyond  their  means  has 
occasioned  competence  to  be  defined  as 
three  hundred  a  year  more  than  you  pos- 
sess. With  the  very  rich,  for  three  hun- 
dred it  would  often  be  necessary  to  read 
thirty  thousand  ;  since  not  only  is  the  pro- 
portion of  involved  people  greatest  among 
those  who  have  the  amplest  incomes,  but 
their  embarrassments  bear  a  larger  propor- 
tion to  their  resources  and  the  demands 
which  are  made  upon  them.  As  Cowley 
says,  *  The  poor  rich  man 's  emphatically 
poor.'  The  remedy  for  debt,  after  the 
absolute  essentials  of  each  station  are  sup- 
plied, is  therefore  plainly  to  be  sought  in 
increased  economy,  and  not  in  increased 
wealth.  It  was  to  ensure  the  necessary 
thrift  that  Swift  said  '  a  wise  man  should 
liave  money  in  his  head,  but  not  in  his 
heart ' — should  look  after  it  both  in  the 
making  and  the  spending  to  escape  the 
miseries  which  the  want  of  it  produces,  but 
should  beware  of  loving  it.  He  prided 
himself  much  upon  a  maxim  which  hit  the 
true  medium  between  imprudence  and  co- 
vetousness,  and  declared  it  ought  to  be 
written  in  letters  of  diamond.  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke,  who  knew  his  propensity,  re- 
plied that  'a  wise  man  should  take  care 
how  he  lets  money  get  too  much  into  his 
head,  for  it  would  most  assuredly  descend 
to  the  heart,  the  seat  of  the  passions.' 
There,  accordingly,  it  did  descend  as  he 
advanced  in  years.  Each  must  watch 
against  his  predominant  tendency — the 
profuse  learn  to  be  frugal,  the  parsimonious 
to  be  liberal. 

A  gentleman  in  narrow  circumstances 
quoted  the  common  saying,  '  Poverty  is  no 
crime,'  and  was  answered,  '  Yes,  but  it  is 
worse.'  Many  prove  that  they  are  seriously 
of  this  opinion  by  the  dishonest  arts  which 
they  practise  to  get  money.  Others  look 
doAvn  upon  the  indigent  as  though  the 
things  external  to  a  man,  and  not  the  man 
himself,  were  the  proper  objects  of  regard. 
All  such  people  earn  the  stern  rebuke  of 
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Gray  that  their  poverty  is  in  their  mind. 
Archbishop  Whately,  however,  dwells  upon 
the  just  distinction  that  though  poverty  is 
not  disgraceful,  the  exhibition  of  it  is  felt 
to  be  indecent.  'A  man  of  sense  is  not 
ashamed  of  confessing  it ;  but  he  keeps 
the  marks  of  it  out  of  sight.'  He  mentions 
that  a  person,  who  disputed  the  assertion, 
observed  in  refutation  of  it,  'Why  this 
coat  that  I  now  have  on  I  have  had  turned 
because  I  could  not  well  afford  a  new  one, 
and  I  care  not  who  knows  it.'  His  in- 
stance, as  the  Archbishop  acutely  remarks, 
proved  the  point  he  was  controverting,  or 
he  would  have  worn  the  coat  without  turn- 
ing. '  He  might  have  had  it  scoured  if 
needful ;  but  though  clean,  it  would  still 
have  looked  threadbare ;  and  he  did  not 
like  to  make  this  display  of  poverty.'  I£ 
his  principle  had  been  correct  he  would 
have  been  content  in  weather,  when  he  did 
not  require  it  for  warmth,  to  walk  the 
streets,  or  call  upon  his  friends,  without  any 
coat  at  all,  and  might  have  alleged  the 
same  reason,  that  he  could  not  well  afford 
to  wear  one  every  day.  Ignorance  of  this 
difference  between  shame  of  poverty  itself, 
and  shame  of  being  compelled  to  expose  it 
in  ways  which  are  a  violation  of  the  esta- 
blished proprieties  of  life,  has  given  rise  to 
many  erroneous  judgments.  Among  the 
companions  of  Reynolds,  when  he  was 
studying  his  art  at  Rome,  was  a  fellow- 
pupil  of  the  name  of  Astley.  They  made 
an  excursion,  with  some  others,  on  a  sultry 
day,  and  all  except  Astley  took  off  their, 
coats.  After  several  taunts  he  was  per- 
suaded to  do  the  same,  and  displayed  on 
the  back  of  his  waistcoat  a  foaming  water- 
fall. Distress  had  compelled  him  to  patch 
his  clothes  with  one  of  his  own  landscapes. 
His  reluctance  to  exhibit  his  expedient  is 
imputed  by  one  biographer  to  *  a  proud 
heart.'  It  was  more  likely  to  be  due  to  a 
sense  of  decorum. 

Archbishop  Whately  points  out  that 
there  are  other  things  which  are  no  dis- 
credit, but  which  delicacy  keeps  in  the 
background  because  they  are  offensive 
when  obtruded,  and  among  these  he  names 
self-love,  or  the  deliberate  desire  for  our 
own  happiness.  Persons  not  accustomed 
to  reflect  are  sometimes  confounded  when 
a  sophist,  who  is  culpably  selfish,  maintains 
that  they,  in  their  way,  are  selfish  like 
himself  But  it  is  not  the  desire  for  hap- 
piness which  is  criminal,  but  the  attempt  to 
obtain  it  through  pernicious  objects  and  by 
forbidden  means.  It  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence whether  it  is  sought  through  doing 
good  or  injury  to  others,  through  virtue  or 
vice,  through  obeying  or  disobeying  the 
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commands  of  (rod.  Not  that  tliose  who 
act  from  principle  have  habitually  or  even 
usually  before  their  minds  the  blessing  to 
themselves  which  is  the  ultimate  conse- 
quence of  their  conduct,  for  the  precepts 
by  which  they  are  guided  are  intrinsically 
beautiful,  and  when  once  they  are  justly 
appreciated  are  loved  on  their  own  account. 
It  is  the  essential  characteristic  of  the  mo- 
ral regulations  of  Omnipotence  that  being 
contrived  in  infinite  wisdom,  they  carry 
with  them  in  the  long  run  every  advantage. 
They  are  delightful  in  themselves;  and  the 
very  same  act  which  is  best  for  each  is  for 
the  benefit  of  all.  '  It  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve,' says  Archbishop  Whately,  *  how 
people  who  are  always  thinking  of  their 
own  pleasure  or  interest,  will  often,  if  pos- 
sessing considerable  ability,  make  others 
give  way  to  them,  and  obtain  everything 
they  seek,  except  liapf  iness.  For  like  a 
spoiled  child,  who  at  length  cries  for  the 
moon,  they  are  always  dissatisfied.  And 
the  benevolent,  who  are  always  thinking 
of  others,  and  sacrificing  their  own  per- 
sonal gratifications,  are  usually  the  hap- 
piest of  mankind.' 

In  treating  of  the  difPerence  between  the 
'■  disgraceful'  and  the  '  indecent,'  Archbi- 
shop Whately  mentions  that  the  Greeks 
and  the  Romans  unfortunately  had  not, 
like  ourselves,  a  separate  word  for  each ; 
turfe  and  mdyj^fj^  served  to  express  both. 
'  Some  of  the  ancient  philosophers,'  he 
adds,  '  especially  the  Cynics,  founded  pa- 
radoxes on  this  ambiguity,  and  thus  be- 
wildered themselves  and  their  hearers.'  It 
is  a  peculiar  excellence  of  the  writings  of 
the  Archbishop  that  he  is  careful  to  weigh 
the  signification  of  words,  and  examine 
whether  they  give  a  true  representation  of 
things.  Upon  the  observation  of  Lord  Ba- 
con that  '  time  is  the  greatest  innovator,' 
he  makes  the  useful  remark,  that  though 
this  is  an  allowable  and  convenient  mode 
of  speaking,  effects  are  produced  not  hy 
time  but  in  time.  *  In  reality,'  he  con- 
tinues, quoting  from  Bishop  Copleston, 
'time  does  nothing  and  is  nothing.  We 
use  it  as  a  compendious  expression  for  all 
those  causes  which  operate  slowly  and  im- 
perceptibly, but  unless  some  positive  cause 
is  in  action  no  change  takes  place  in  the 
lapse  of  a  thousand  years.'  Bishop  Cople- 
ston probably  borrowed  the  reflection  from 
Hooker,  who  says  *  that  time  doth  but 
measure  other  things,  and  neither  worketh 
in  them  any  real  efi'ect  nor  is  itself  ever 
capable  of  any.'*    Our  sense  of  the  im- 


*  *  And  therefore,'  proceeds  this  great  and  exact 
thinker,  *  when  commonly  we  use  to  say  that  time 


portance  and  responsibility  of  human  ac- 
tions is  extremely  increased  by  the  consi- 
deration. Out  of  the  physical  laws  of  na- 
ture, and  the  operations  of  the  brute  crea- 
tion, there  is  no  other  agent  but  man.  In 
laws,  in  government,  in  arts,  in  sciences,  in 
every  possible  institution,  all  evil  and  all 
good  are  the  direct  result  of  his  proceedings. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  language 
it  may  be  well  to  mention  that  both  Arch- 
bishop Whately  and  Bishop  Copleston  ap- 
pear to  us  to  be  mistaken  in  their  deriva- 
tion of  '  toad-eater.'  The  Bishop  supposes 
it  to  come  from  the  *  Spanish  todito,  a  fami- 
liar diminutive  of  todo  (toto),  one  whp 
does  everything  for  you — a  fac-totum — a 
frequent  member  of  the  Spanish  house- 
hold.' He  seems  to  have  overlooked  the 
objection  that  the  transformation  of  words  of 
foreign  origin  into  English  terms  of  a  simi- 
lar sound  and  of  an  entirely  different  mean- 
ing, can  only  take  place  through  the  igno- 
rant; and  when  it  is  remembered  that 
'  toad-eater'  did  not  come  into  use  till  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century,  and  was  a 
phrase  of  the  educated  classes,  which  has 
hardly  even  now  descended  to  the  lower, 
it  is  almost  impossible  that  it  should  uni- 
formly have  been  written  and  printed  in 
its  corrupted  form  without  leaving  in  any 
author  the  slightest  trace  of  its  source. 
Archbishop  Whately  thinks  that  '  toad'  is 
an  equally  improbable  origin,  and  derives 
the  term  from  a  cognate  expression  which 
he  sufiiciently  indicates  by  the  remark, 
that  one  element  in  etymology  is  the  ten- 
dency to  alter  the  pronunciation  of  any 
word  which  is  in  itself  unbecoming.  Toad, 
however,  is  right.  In  the  '  Adventures  of 
David  Simple,'  a  novel  by  Miss  Fielding, 
which  appeared  in  1744,  the  word  is  used 


doth  eat  or  fret  out  all  things,  that  some  men  see 
prosperous  and  happy  days,  and  that  some  men's 
days  are  miserable,  in  all  these  and  the  like  speeches 
that  which  is  nttered  of  the  time  is  not  verified  of 
time  itself,  but  agreeth  unto  those  things  which 
are  in  time,  and  do  by  means  of  so  near  conjunc- 
tion either  lay  their  burthen  upon  the  back,  or  set 
their  crown  upon  the  head  of  time.  Yea,  tlie  v£ry 
opportunities  which  we  ascribe  to  time,  do,  in  truth, 
cleave  to  the  things  themselves  wherewith  time  is 
joined ;  as  for  time,  it  neither  causeth  things  nor 
opportunities  of  things,  although  it  comprise  and 
contain  both.' — Hooker's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  383,  ed. 
Keble.  It  is  not  very  likely  tliat  the  Cardinal 
Imperiali  had  ever  read  Shakspeare,  but  he  express- 
ed under  a  different  metaphor  that  same  '  oppor- 
tunity of  time,'  of  which  the  poet  speaks  in  his 
famous  passage, — 

'There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men.' 

'  There  is  nobody,'  said  the  Cardinal,  '  whom  for- 
tune does  not  visit  once  in  his  life ;  but  when  she 
finds  he  is  not  ready  to  receive  her  she  goes  in  at 
the  door,  and  out  through  the  window.' 
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by  one  of  tlie  characters,  and  was  then  so 
uncommon,  that  an  explanation  is  asked 
by  another,  who  says,  *  it  is  a  term  he  had 
never  heard  before.'  '  I  don't  wonder,  sir,' 
is  the  reply,  *  you  never  heard  of  it ;  I 
wish  I  had  spent  my  life  without  knowing 
the  meaning  of  it.  It  is  a  metaphor  taken 
from  a  mountebank's  boy  eating  toads  in 
order  to  show  his  master's  skill  in  expel- 
ling poison.  It  is  built  on  a  supposition, 
which  I  am  afraid  is  too  generally  true, 
that  people  who  are  so  unhappy  as  to  be 
in  a  state  of  dependence,  are  forced  to  do 
the  most  nauseous  things  that  can  be 
thought  on,  to  please  and  humour  their 
patrons.'  Conjectural  etymology  is  little 
better  than  jugglery.  Where  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  compare  the  guess  with  the 
fact  the  former  has  almost  always  proved 
to  be  wrong,  and  the  known  origin  of  many 
words  is  sufficient  to  show  that  no  ingenu- 
ity could  divine  the  circumstances  from 
which  they  were  derived  if  once  their  his- 
tory was  lost. 

In  the  annotations  upon  Bacon's  Essay 
on  *  Custom  and  Education'  Archbishop 
Whately  has  again  to  observe  upon  a  con- 
fusion of  terms  which  were  formerly  kept 
distinct.  *  At  the  present  day  it  is  com 
mon  to  use  the  words  "  custom"  and  "  ha- 
bit" as  synonymous,  and  often  to  employ 
the  latter  where  Bacon  would  have  used 
the  former.  But,  strictly  speaking,  they 
denote  respectively  the  cause  and  the  effect. 
Repeated  acts  constitute  the  custom," 
and  the  habit"  is  the  condition  of  mind 
or  body  thence  resulting.'  It  was  thus 
that  Addison  applied  the  terms  when  he 
spoke  of  '  habits  being  contracted  by  long 
custom.' 

*  Many  examples,'  says  Lord  Bacon, 
'  may  be  put  of  the  force  of  custom  both 
upon  mind  and  body  ;'  and,  though  there 
is  no  truth  more  familiar,  the  enumeration 
of  examples  never  fails  to  strengthen  our 
sense  of  its  importance.  Addison  dwells 
upon  one  grand  feature, — that  it  renders 
things  pleasant  which  at  the  commence- 
ment were  painful.  He  quotes  an  observa- 
tion of  Bacon  that  the  palate  acquires  a 
peculiar  relish  for  liquors,  such  as  coffee 
and  claret,  which  at  the  first  taste  are  dis- 
agreeable ;  and  the  assertion  holds  of  a 
thousand  particulars.  Numerous  hardships 
are  the  comforts  of  those  who  have  been 
long  inured  to  them.  The  Highlanders 
could  with  difficulty  be  persuaded  to  oc- 
cupy the  tents  they  took  from  the  English 
at  the  battle  of  Preston-pans,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  Scottish  autumn  preferred  to  lie 
in  the  open  air.  Even  a  short  apprentice- 
ship produces  the  effect  in  a  lesser  degree. 


When  Benjamin  Franklin  was  employed 
in  superintending  the  erection  of  some 
forts  as  a  defence  against  the  Indians  on 
the  frontier,  he  passed  his  nights  wrapped 
up  in  a  blanket  on  the  hard  floor  of  a  hut. 
and  on  his  first  return  to  civilized  life  could 
scarcely  sleep  in  a  bed.  The  same  sensa- 
tions were  experienced  by  Captain  Ross 
and  his  crew  when  they  were  taken  on 
board  the  Isabella  after  their  Polar  wan- 
derings. Accustomed  to  lie  on  the  frozen 
snow  or  the  bare  rock,  the  accommodations 
of  a  whaler  were  too  luxurious  for  them, 
and  Captain  Ross  was  obliged  to  exchange 
his  hammock  for  a  chair.  His  comrades, 
he  says,  could  rest  little  better  than  him- 
self, and  it  required  time  to  reconcile  them 
to  their  primitive  comforts.  This  benefi- 
cent law  of  our  nature  equalises  to  a 
degree  beyond  what  most  persons  imagine 
the  happiness  of  the  different  classes  of 
mankind.  The  ruder  habitations,  the 
coarser  fare,  the  bodily  toil  of  the  poor  are 
not  ungrateful  to  them,  and  it  is  only  when 
they  drop  below  their  average  condition 
that  their  sufferings  commence.  They 
may,  like  richer  men,  be  troubled  by  the 
cravings  of  discontent,  but  their  senses 
are  not  afflicted  by  circumstances  which 
custom  has  rendered  natural.  As  it  is 
with  the  body,  so  with  the  mind.  Lord 
Somers  told  Addison  that,  having  been 
obliged  to  search  among  old  records,  the 
task  which  at  the  outset  was  excessively 
irksome  became  so  exceedingly  pleasant 
that  he  preferred  it  to  reading  Virgil  or 
Cicero,  although  classical  literature  had 
been  his  constant  delight.  It  is  a  frequent 
remark  that  those  who  have  risen  to  the 
highest  eminence  in  the  law  conceived  in 
the  beginning  a  disgust  of  the  study.  There 
is,  indeed,  here  a  second  principle  at  work. 
All  appreciation  depends  upon  knowledge, 
and  a  minuter  acquaintance  with  subjects 
which  to  the  eye  of  ignorance  present  a 
barren  and  repulsive  prospect,  discloses  un- 
expected attractions  to  the  mind.  There 
is  no  profession  which  by  the  combined 
force  of  custom  and  its  own  inherent  inte- 
rest, will  not  prove  agreeable  if  once  its 
elements  are  mastered.  Those  who  re- 
tire in  disgust  have  rarely  applied  with 
vigour  to  the  task,  and  a  lazy  or  sullen 
routine  neither  communicates  knowledge, 
nor  forms  habits,  unless  it  be  the  habit  of 
laziness  and  sullenness. 

The  influence  of  use  in  subduing  painful 
sensations  is  conspicuous  in  the  medical 
profession.  The  horror  of  dissections,  the 
sickening  faintness  produced  by  the  sight 
of  wounds  and  operations,  would  incapaci- 
tate men  from  lending  to  nature  the  re- 
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sources  of  art  unless  the  feelings  were 
blunted  by  the  repetition  of  the  spectacle. 
But  here  the  gain  seems  upon  a  superficial 
view  to  be  attended  with  a  loss.  If  the 
oftener  we  witness  suffering  the  less  we  are 
moved  by  it,  there  appears  a  risk  that  our 
desire  to  alleviate  it  will  be  proportionably 
diminished.  Bishop  Butler,  the  profound- 
est  and  most  practical  of  metaphysicians, 
who  applied  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
subtle  laws  of  the  mind  to  show  the  wis- 
dom which  contrived  it,  and  to  correct  the 
evils  which  beset  it,  has  cleared  away  the 
difficulty  in  one  of  the  most  luminous  and 
important  passages  of  his  incomparable 
work.  What  he  calls  the  passive  impres- 
sion, the  mere  involuntary  sentiment  of 
pity,  is  weakened  by  familiarity  with  dis- 
tress ;  but  as  the  original  compassion  is  an 
incentive  to  render  relief,  those  vv^ho  obey 
the  call  have  their  habits  of  benevolence 
strengthened  in  the  same  degree  that  their 
mental  uneasiness  is  decreased.  Every 
time  the  exhibition  of  misery  hardens  our 
feelings,  the  effort  to  remove  it  invigorates 
our  charity.  Pity  begets  beneficence,  and 
the  practice  of  beneficence  dispenses  with 
the  necessity  for  the  painful  instigation  of 
heartrending  pity.  No  one  can  contem- 
plate these  effects  of  custom — the  deaden- 
ing of  a  sensation  which,  if  it  was  continu- 
ous,  would  render  philanthropy  torture, 
and  the  contemporaneous  impulse  given  to 
the  active  exertions  which  are  to  carry  re- 
lief— and  not  admire  the  wonderful  work 
of  the  Creator  in  the  moral  constitution  of 
man.  Paley  was  so  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  fostering  the  habit  of  benefi- 
cence, because  it  is  a  quality  cherished  by 
indulgence  and  soon  obliterated  by  neglect, 
that  he  advised  the  bestowing  alms  upon 
beggars  of  dubious  credit  on  the  ground 
that  a  wise  man  will  do  for  his  own  sake 
what  he  would  hesitate  to  do  for  the  sake 
of  the  petitioner.  As,  however,  there  are 
always  abundance  of  deserving  objects, 
there  can  be  no  occasion  to  have  recourse 
to  doubtful  or  pernicious  modes  of  main- 
taining the  principle.  '  If,'  says  Arch- 
bishop Whately,  '  you  give  freely  to  rag- 
ged and  filthy  street-beggars,  you  are  in 
fact  hiring  people  to  dress  themselves  in 
filthy  rags,  and  go  about  begging  with  fic- 
titious tales  of  distress.'  Thus  imposture 
is  encouraged,  and  the  virtue  of  him  who 
gives  would  be  kept  alive  by  stimulating- 
vice  in  him  who  receives. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  quote  ex- 
amples of  the  tyranny  of  had  habits,  for 
the  evil  is  everywhere.  The  deeper  the 
chain  cuts  the  more  impotent  is  the  galled 
victim  to  shake  it  off;  the  more  it  becomes 


his  curse  the  more  surely  docs  he  make  it 
his  choice.  The  practice  even  survi\  es  the 
motives  which  produced  it.  '  Though  the 
Count,'  says  Fielding,  describing  the  social 
intercourse  between  the  fraudulent  game- 
ster and  the  thief,  'knew  if  he  won  ever 
so  much  of  Mr.  Wild  he  should  not  receive 
a  shilling,  yet  he  could  not  refrain  from 
packing  the  cards  ;  nor  could  Wild  keep  his 
hands  out  of  his  friend's  pockets,  though 
he  knew  there  was  nothing  in  them.'  The 
bootless  habit  will  sometimes  predominate 
over  death  itself.  Contades,  a  sycophant 
of  Hichelieu,  wrote  in  his  last  moments  to 
the  Cardinal  that  he  was  happy  to  die  be- 
fore himi,  that  he  might  not  witness  the  end 
of  so  illustrious  a  statesman.  Fawning  and 
flattery  could  avail  him  no  longer,  but  he 
was  the  slave  of  a  past  which  was  more 
potent  with  him  than  the  tremendous 
future  upon  which  he  was  entering. 

The  persevering  cultivation  of  our  facul- 
ties is  a  form  of  custom,  and  the  repetition 
of  an  act,  with  the  addition  of  aiming  in 
each  repetition  at  increasing  excellence,  is 
productive  both  of  facility  and  improve- 
ment. The  process  is  exemplified  in  a  hun- 
dred familiar  circumstances,  but  it  strikes 
us  most  when  the  acquirement  is  out  of  the 
usual  routine,  though  not,  perhaps,  in  itself 
at  all  miore  extraordinary  than  what  we 
hourly  witness.  The  eye,  when  perfect, 
might  be  supposed  to  reveal  to  one  person 
what  it  does  to  another,  and  by  no  means  to 
require  a  special  education  for  each  set  of 
objects.  In  nothing,  on  the  contrary,  are 
the  effects  of  training  more  conspicuous,  or 
to  the  uninitiated  more  surprising  Gains- 
borough says,  that  an  artist  knows  an 
original  from  a  copy  by  observing  the  touch 
of  the  pencil,  for  there  will  be  the  same  in- 
dividuality in  the  strokes  of  the  brush  as  in 
the  strokes  of  a  pen.  Those  v/ho  can  at 
once  distinguish  between  different  sorts  of 
handwriting  are  yet  often  astonished  at  the 
possession  of  the  faculty  when  it  is  exer- 
cised upon  pictures.  No  engraver,  in  like 
manner,  can  counterfeit  the  style  of  another. 
His  brethren  of  the  craft  would  not  only  im- 
mediately detect  the  forgery,  but  would  re- 
cognise the  distinctive  strokes  of  the  forger.* 
Sir  Joshua  Pveynolds  states  that  a  jeweller 
will  be  amazed  when  an  inexperienced  per- 
son is  incapable  of  seeing  the  difference  be- 
tween a  couple  of  diamonds  of  unequal  bril- 
liancy, '  not  considering  that  there  was  a 
time  when  he  himself  could  not  have  been 
able  to  pronounce  which  of  the  two  was  the 


*  We  are  indebted  for  this  remark  to  an  interest- 
ing treatise  on  '  The  Security  and  Manufacture  of 
Bank  jS^otes,'  by  Mr.  Henry  Bradbury. 
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more  perfect.'    A  slieplierrl  can  tell  every 
sheep  in  his  flock  by  its  countenance, 
which  nevertheless  seems  strange  to  many 
who  discriminate  instantly  in  human  beings 
between  face  and  face.    There  is  no  other 
difficulty  in  the  case  than  that  they  are  not 
accustomed  to  observe  sheep  in  the  same 
degree  as  men.  Sovereigns  receive  a  multi- 
tude of  persons  at  their  courts  who  are  flat- 
tered by  being  remembered  and  by  any  al- 
lusion to  past  conversations  and  circum- 
stances.   The  impression  left  is  that  there 
must  be  a  peculiar  regard  when  the  recol- 
lection has  survived  the  public  events  which 
have  intervened,  and  the  uncea'^ing  excite- 
ment, pomp,  and  dignity  which  encompass 
a  throne.     The  presumed  exception  is  the 
rule.    The  importance  attached  to  such 
complimentary  notices  causes  princes  to  cul- 
tivate the  power,  and  Gibbon  had  noticed 
that  all  the  royal  families  in  Europe  were 
remarkable  for  the  faculty  of  recognising 
individuals  and  of  recalling  proper  names. 
The  Marquis  de  Bouille  said  it  was  like  a 
sixth  sense  bestowed  upon  them  by  nature. 
'  Are  you  the  relation  of  the  Abbe  de  Mon- 
tesquieu, that  I  saw  here  in  company  with 
the  Abbe  d'Estrades  f  inquired  Victor  II. 
of  Montesquieu  when  he  visited  Piedmont. 
'  Your  Majesty,'  he  answered,  '  is  like  (u'x- 
sar,  who  never  forgot  any  name.'  Montes- 
quieu himself  records  his  reply,  for  he 
thought  it  was  happy,  and  that  he  had  deli- 
cately compared  his  Sardinian  Majesty  to 
Osesar.  He  was  not  aware  that  all  monarchs 
were  Caesars  in  this  particular,  and  the  pos- 
session of  the  same  faculty  in  an  unusual 
degree  by  an  entire  order  of  persons  of  dif 
ferent  sexes,  nations,  and  lineage,  and  of 
very  unequal  and  often  inferior  capacities, 
is  a  plain  proof  of  the  skill  which  practice 
begets.   Henderson,  the  actor,  after  a  single 
reading  of  a  newspaper  repeated  such  an 
enormous  portion  of  it  as  seemed  utterl}^ 
marvellous.    '  If  you  had  been  obliged  like 
me,'  he  said  in  reply  to  the  surprise  ex- 
pressed by  his  auditors,  *  to  depend  during 
many  years  for  your  daily  bread  on  get- 
ting words  by  heart,  you  would  not  be  so 
much  astonished  at  habit  having  produced 
the  facility.'    Euler  in  consequence  of  his 
almost  total  blindness  was  obliged  to  work 
those  calculations  in  his  mind  which  others 
put  upon  paper,  and  to  retain  those  formulcs 
in  his  head  for  which  others  trust  chiefly  to 
books.    The  extent,  the  readiness,  and  ac- 
curacy of  his  mathematical  memory  grew 
by  this  means  to  be  prodigious,  and  D'Alem- 
bert  declared  that  it  was  barely  credible  to 
those  who  had  not  witnessed  it.    The  in- 
stances in  which  there  is  as  trong  motive 
to  attain   an  end  show  the  unexpected 


triumphs  of  which  the  understanding  is 
capable.  The  reason  why  they  are  so 
rare  is,  that  men  ordinarily  relax  their 
efforts  when  the  imperative  demands  of  life 
have  been  satisfied.  There  would  hardly 
be  any  limit  to  improvement  if  the  same 
pains  v»^hich  they  were  compelled  to  take  to 
gain  their  resting-place  were  afterwards 
employed  in  rising  to  fresh  heights. 

The  account  which  Lord  Chesterfield 
gives  of  the  method  by  which  he  acquired 
the  reputation  of  being  the  m.ost  polished 
man  in  England,  is  a  strong  example  in  a 
comparatively  trivial,  but  not  unimportant 
matter,  of  the  efficacy  of  practice.  His  ap- 
pearance was  much  against  him,  and  he  had 
by  nature  none  of  the  grace  which  after- 
wards distinguished  him.  *  I  had  a  strong 
desire,'  he  says,  '  to  please,  and  was  sensi- 
ble that  I  had  nothing  but  the  desire.  I 
therefore  resolved,  if  possible,  to  acquire 
the  means  too.  I  studied  attentively  and 
minutely  the  dress,  the  air,  the  manner,  the 
address,  and  the  turn  of  conversation  of  all 
those  whom  I  found  to  be  the  people  in  fa- 
shion, and  most  generally  allowed  to  please. 
I  imitated  them  as  well  as  I  could  :  if  I 
heard  that  one  man  was  reckoned  remarka- 
bly genteel,  I  carefully  watched  his  dress, 
motions,  and  attitudes,  and  formed  my  own 
'  upon  them.  When  I  heard  of  another 
whose  conversation  was  agreeable  and  en- 
gaging, I  listened  and  attended  to  the  turn 
of  it.  I  addressed  myself,  though  de  tres 
mauvaise  grace,  to  all  the  most  fashionable 
fine  ladies  ;  confessed  and  laughed  with 
them  at  my  own  awkwardness  and  rawness, 
recommending  myself  as  an  object  for  them 
to  try  their  skill  in  forming.'  Lord  Bacon 
says,  that  '  to  attain  good  manners  it  almost 
sufficeth  not  to  despise  them,  and  that  if  a 
man  labour  too  much  to  express  them,  he 
shall  lose  their  grace,  which  is  to  be  natu- 
ral and  unaffected.'  To  this  we  may  add 
the  observation  of  La  Hochefoucauld,  that 
in  manners  there  are  no  good  copies,  for 
besides  that  the  copy  is  almost  always 
clumsy  or  exaggerated,  the  air  which  is 
suited  to  one  person  sits  ill  upon  another. 
The  greater  must  have  been  the  persever- 
ance of  Lord  Chesterfield  to  enable  him 
to  acquire  the  art  by  which  art  is  conceal- 
ed, and  to  assimilate  borrowed  graces  to 
himself  without  their  degenerating  into  the 
stiffness  and  incongruity  of  servile  imita- 
tion. He  was  equally  resolved  to  be  an 
orator,  and  until  he  had  attained  his  aim  he 
neglected  nothing  which  could  conduce  to 
it.  He  determined  not  to  speak  one  word 
in  conversation  which  was  not  the  fittest  he 
could  recall,  and  he  impressed  upon  his  son 
that  he  should  never  deliver  the  common- 
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est  order  to  a  servant,  *  but  in  the  best  lan- 
guage be  could  find,  and  with  the  best  ut- 
terance.' For  many  years  he  wrote  down 
every  brilliant  passage  he  met  with  in  his 
reading,  and  either  translated  it  into  French, 
or, 'if  it  was  in  a  foreign  language,  into 
English.  A  certain  eloquence  became  at 
last,  he  says,  habitual  to  him,  and  it  would 
have  given  him  more  trouble  to  express 
himself  inelegantly  than  ever  he  had  taken 
to  avoid  the  defect.  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
who  could  talk  all  day  just  as  perfectly  as 
he  wrote,  told  him  that  he  owed  the  power 
to  the  same  cause — an  early  and  constant 
attention  to  his  style.  After  Pope  had  un- 
dertaken to  translate  the  Iliad  he  was  ter- 
rified at  the  difficulty  of  the  task,  had  his 
rest  broken  by  dreams  of  long  journeys, 
through  unknown  ways,  and  wished  that 
somebody  would  hang  him.  .The  harass- 
ing occupation  became  so  easy  by  practice, 
that  he  often  despatched  forty  or  fifty  lines 
in  a  morning  before  leaving  his  bed,  and 
could  at  last  compose  more  readily  in  verse 
than  in  prose.  In  short  the  instances  are 
endless.  The  truth  is  not  less  clearly  ma- 
nifested in  the  inferiority  of  the  greatest 
intellects,  in  the  m.atters  which  they  have 
neglected,  to  the  average  run  of  mankind. 
The  want  of  power  which  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton exhibited  on  the  ordinary  topics  which 
most  engage  the  attention  of  the  world,  has 
often  been  noticed,  and  persons  ignorant  of 
mathematics  and  science  can  hardly  credit, 
when  they  read  his  letters,  that  he  was  the 
prodigy  of  genius  which  his  admirers  pre- 
tend. Yet  certain  it  is  that  he  overtopped 
every  mortal,  ancient  or  modern,  and  the 
little  talent  which  he  displayed  in  lesser 
things  is  only  an  evidence  that  the  sublim- 
est  understanding  cannot  dispense  with  the 
practice  which  makes  perfect.  Absorbed 
by  his  lofty  and  abstruse  speculations,  he 
was  abstracted  from  the  pursuits  which  en- 
gaged his  fellow-men,  and  when  he  turned 
to  new  departments  of  knowledge  his  mind 
had  become  fixed  by  the  exclusive  addic- 
tion to  his  peculiar  studies,  and  had  lost  its 
pliancy. 

It  is  a  comprehensive  observation  of  Ba- 
con upon  this  subject,  which  can  never  be 
too  carefully  treasured  up,  that  we  think 
according  to  our  inclinations,  speak  accord- 
ing to  the  opinions  we  have  been  taught, 
and  act  according  to  what  we  have  been 
accustomed.  Thus  it  is  common  for  a  man 
upon  the  same  point  to  think  one  thing,  say 
another,  and  do  a  third.  The  native  dis- 
position and  the  infused  precepts  are  over- 
borne by  his  habits,  and  after  theorising 
like  a  sage  he  may  not  improbably  act  like 
a  knave  or  a  fool.     There  is  no  more  pre- 


eminent merit  both  in  the  text  of  Bacon, 
and  the  Notes  of  his  commentator,  than 
that  their  reflections  carry  with  them  a 
practical  sense  and  a  force  of  conviction 
which  is  a  powerful  antidote  to  this  usual 
error.  They  not  only  teach  wisdom,  but 
they  instil  the  desire  to  be  wise.  There 
cannot  be  a  stronger  inducement  to  study 
them.  In  the  few  topics  upon  which  we 
have  treated,  we  are  conscious  that  we  have 
neither  done  justice  to  the  great  variety  of 
the  truths  which  Archbishop  Whately  has 
put  forth,  nor  to  his  mode  of  enforcing 
them.  The  cogency  of  his  arguments,  as 
well  as  the  larger  part  of  the  valuable  les- 
sons he  inculcates,  must  be  sought  in  his 
book.  Nor  will  the  benefit  stop  with  the 
direct  information  which  he  delivers.  He 
is  one  of  those  thoughtful  writers  who  set 
others  thinking,  and  it  is  impossible  to  ac- 
company him  to  the  end  without  desiring 
to  push  on  further  in  that  grand  track  of 
truth  in  which  he  is  so  original  and  distin- 
guished a  pioneer. 
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In  the  Mediterranean  there  are  certain 
meeting-places  of  the  East  and  West 
which  startle  the  traveller  when  he  first 
beholds  them,  and  leave  an  impression  on 
his  memory  which  is  never  effaced.  By 
the  East  we  do  not  mean  precisely  the 
geographical  east,  but  we  use  the  word 
conventionally  for  those  regions  which 
wear  the  characteristics  of  Mohamedan- 
ism  or  Greek  Christianity ;  as  by  the 
West  we  denote  those  civilised  countries 
of  modern  Europe  where  the  costume,  the 
architecture,  and  all  the  outward  expres- 
sions of  human  life,  though  differing  among 
themselves,  are  yet  uniform  when  contrast- 
ed with  the  countries  of  the  Koran  or  with 
Oriental  Christendom.  Thus  while  that 
which  we  call  the  West  must  be  extended 
to  the  very  Eastern  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
and  along  the  Danube  to  Belgrade,  our 
East  reaches  continuously  through  the 
whole  of  Northern  Africa  to  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar. 

Of  the  meeting-places  few  are  more  re- 
markable than  Gibraltar  itself.  The  mea- 
sured tread  of  its  red-coated  sentinels,  its 
shops  for  beer  and  porter,  the  '  coaling  '  of 
the  English  steam-vessels,  the  gathering 
of  young  officers  for  the  '  Calpe  Hunt,' 
make  up  one  side  of  the  picture  ;  its  Afri- 
can fruits  and  wares,  the  crouching  slipshod 
Jew  from  Mogador,  the  turbaned  Moor  on 
the  esplanade,  where  cannon-balls  are 
piled  among  tufts  of  green  palmetto,  form 
the  other  side ;  while  the  Andalusian 
smuggler,  and  the  muleteer  with  sombrero 
and  cigarito,  are  intermediate  links,  which 
might  be  connected  almost  indifferently 
with  the  East  or  the  West.    Malta  is  ano- 


I  ther  place  where  oriental  characteristics 
j  are  brought  into  startling  juxtaposition 
with  their  opposites  ;  Greek  sailors,  with 
red  caps  and  blue  petticoat-trowsers,  are 
about  the  landing-places ;  the  language 
spoken  at  the  JSix  Mangiarc  stairs  is  a 
corrupt  Arabic ;  the  roofs  of  the  houses 
are  flat ;  but  the  streets  are  thronged  with 
a  varied  European  population,  our  own 
countrymen  being  predominant.  A  third 
j  is  Venice,  as  any  one  that  never  left  home 
can  perceive,  who  is  told  of  the  music  of 
an  Austrian  military  band  filling  the  square 
of  which  the  Byzantine  arches  and  bright 
mosaics^of  St.  Mark's  are  the  distinguishing 
features,  or  who  imiagines  the  far  less  har- 
monious combination  of  a  bustling  rail- 
way station  and  an  island-convent  of  Ar- 
menian monks.  We  might  add  a  few  more 
places  to  our  list,  such  as  Athens  and 
Corfu,  and  of  course  Constantinople.  But 
of  all  scenes  where  the  East  and  West 
are  brought  face  to  face,  none  is  so  start- 
ling as  Algiers.  It  would  be  saying  far  too 
little  to  describe  Algiers  as  a  French  Malta 
or  a  French  Gibraltar,  and  this  not  merely 
because  it  is  larger  and  more  populous  than 
the  city  of  '  the  Rock,'  or  because  its  beau- 
tiful green  suburbs  are  entirely  wanting  to 
Valetta :  no  contrast  at  either  of  those 
places,  is  so  great  as  that  betv/een  the  most 
lively  of  the  European  nations  and  the  un- 
bending, savage  Mohamedanism  which  is 
still  predominant  through  more  than  half 
of  Northern  Africa  :  and  if  to  the  Moor 
and  the  Frenchman,  whose  contrasted  fi- 
gures give  the  characteristic  expression  to 
the  picture,  we  add  all  the  other  varieties 
of  man  who  may  be  seen  every  day  in  the 
streets  and  vicinity  of  Algiers — Kabyles, 
Arabs,  here  and  there  perhaps  a  Turk, 
with  Jews,  negroes,  boatmen  from  Malta, 
labourers  from  Minorca,  adventurers  from 
Italy  and  Germany — we  have  a  scene  be- 
fore us  the  curious  composition  of  which 
has  hardly  received  the  attention  it  de- 
serves. 

If  anything  else  were  required  to  excite 
our  interest  in  Algiers,  we  find  it  in  the 
picturesque  connexion  which  associates 
this  colony  with  the  most  remarkable  events 
of  recent  history,  and  with  the  stirring  in- 
cidents of  the  lately  concluded  war.  The 
dress  of  the  Zouaves  indicates  the  scenes  in 
the  midst  of  which  they  were  originally 
organised.  Long  before  the  battle  of  the 
Alma,  narratives  were  published  describing 
the  extraordinary  activity  and  endurance 
of  these  fearless  and  serviceable  troops.  In 
the  accounts  of  Marshal  Bugeaud's  Cam- 
paign in  Kabylia,  -vve  may  read  of  the  gay 
vivandiere,  '  seated  on  her  horse,  v/ith  her 
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laughing  face  overshadowed  by  a  little  hat 
adorned  with  feathers,  and  jesting  light- 
heartedly  with  those  around  her,'  while  a 
'  storm  of  bullets  is  causing  the  twigs  of  the 
olive  trees  to  fly  in  every  direction.*  All 
the  French  generals,  who  were  conspicuous 
in  Paris  in  1848,  or  during  the  couj)  d'etat, 
-  received  their  training  in  Algerian  cam- 
j  paigns  :  Bedeau,  who  was  wounded  in  the 
terrible  conflict  of  June,  two  days  before 
the  death  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  ;  Oa- 
vaignac,  who  gave  six  months'  comparative 
quiet  to  Europe  ;  Oudinot,  who  besieged 
Mazzini  and  Graribaldi  and  took  Rome 
with  no  little  difficulty  ;  Lamoriciere  and 
Changarnier,  who  were  called  early  from 
nheir  beds  on  the  2nd  of  December,  1851, 
1  and  compelled  to  share  the  exile  of  their 
*  African  companions  in  war.  And  the  same 
may  be  said  of  others,  whose  names  are 
.  now  household  words  in  every  English  vil- 
lage ;  Paraguay  d'Hilliers,  Saint- Arnaud, 
,  Oanrobert,  I3osquet,  and  Pelissier. 

Let  us  take  a  glance  at  the  outward  ap- 
'  pearance  of  Algiers  and  Algeria,  before 
we  proceed  to  give  a  rapid  sketch  of  the 
earlier  and  later  history  of  this  part  of  the 
African  coast,  and  speculate  on  the  proba- 
ble destinies  of  this  French  settlement  on 
a  Mohammedan  shore.    When  the  poet 
I  Campbell,  the  first  of  our  countrymen  who 
'  described  the  place  after  the  French  occu- 
pation, was  roused  from  his  morning  sleep 
in  Algiers,  the  sound  which  disturbed  him 
was  the  muezzin's  monotonous  cry  from  a 
,  neighbouring  minaret ;  when  we  were  there 
in  1848,  the  sound  which  made  sleep  in 
the  morning  impossible  was  the  irritating 
rattle  of  the  regimental  drums.    And  the 
I  Mussulman  is  still  retreating  before  the 
\  Frenchman.     Algiers  is  becoming  more 
i  and  more  like  a  toAvn  in  Provence  or  Lan- 
I  guedoc. 

1     When  approached  from  the  north,  or 
i  when  seen  from  the  deck  of  an  Alexan- 
1  drian  steamer,  Algiers  the  Warlike,  '  the 
Pirate's  Daughter,'  appears  like  a  trian- 
gular t(>wn  of  chalk  on  the  slope  of  a  green 
,  range  of  hills,  with  the  high  and  distant 
ridges  of  Atlas  rising  darkly  behind.  On 
a  nearer  view,  the  flat  roofs,  with  a  few 
low  minarets,  a  few  cupolas,  and  here  and 
there  a  palm-tree,  would  give  the  impres- 
sion  of  a  thorough  Mohamedan  city,  were 
it  not  that  the  activity  of  Europe  is  clearly 
»  revealed  in  the  various  shipping  in  the 
\  port,  the  steamers,  the  elaborately  con- 
.structed  mole,  the  lighthouse,  the  large 
French  barracks,  and  at  least  one  tall  nar- 


*  Mr.  Borrer's  Campaign  in  Kahylia. 


row  structure  which  is  not  a  minaret,  and 
reminds  us  of  Manchester  rather  than  of 
Morocco.  Immediately  on  landing,  all  the 
elements  of  the  contrast  to  which  we  have 
alluded  strike  in  rapid  succession  on  the 
eye,  and  multiply  as  we  pass  through  the 
streets.  The  general  plan  and  distribution 
of  the  city  is  easily  described.  The  main 
thoroughfares  must  in  all  ages  have  fol- 
lowed the  narrow  space  of  level  ground 
which  lies  between  the  hill  and  the  har- 
bour ;  and  that  which  was  formerly  the 
Koman  forum,  then  the  Arabian  and  sub- 
sequently the  Turkish  bazaar,  is  probably 
coincident  with  the  fine  square,  which  was 
the  Place  Royale,  and  (after  being  for  a 
short  time  Place  Rationale)  is  now  Place 
hnperiale.  The  level  region  of  the  city  is 
almost  as  French  in  its  architecture  as  the 
Boulevard  des  Italiens  ;  while  the  other 
or  ascending  region  is  as  Moorish  as  Fez 
or  Morocco.  Yet  even  without  leaving  the 
modernised  part  of  Algiers,  we  encounter 
the  most  curious  varieties  of  population. 
On  our  road  from  the  mole,  we  have  fought 
our  way  through  a  motley  crowd  of  French 
soldiers,  miscellaneous  tradesmen,  negro 
women,  and  half-naked  Arabs.  We  have 
received  our  English  letters  at  a  window, 
whose  slender  marble  shafts  recall  a  state 
of  society  which  is  utterly  at  variance  with 
all  associations  of  the  Post-office  ;  we  have 
looked  at  the  unfinished  Cathedral,  which 
is  so  ugly  that  it  deserves  nothing  more 
than  a  look;  we  have  entered  another 
church,  which  was  formerly  a  mosque,  and 
there  a  priest  was  saying  mass  with  a  con- 
gregation of  Maltese,  and  the  suisse,  walk- 
ing about  with  his  hat  on,  made  us  feel 
that  we  were  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Ro- 
manism of  Paris.  Other  mosques  remain 
what  they  were  under  the  Turks,  except 
that  they  may  now  be  visited  by  Chris- 
tians with  impunity.  As  the  traveller  en- 
ters, he  hears  in  French  from  the  Moha- 
medan worshippers  the  laconic  admonition 
'  sans  soulkrs'  and,  on  taking  off  his  boots, 
he  may  sit  down,  if  he  pleases,  cross-legged 
on  the  mats,  and  read  his  translation  of  the 
Koran  without  fear  of  interruption,  while 
the  monotonous  perspective  of  pillars  and 
arches  in  all  directions  invites  him  to  dream 
over  the  great  days  of  the  Arabian  power, 
when  it  extended  unbroken  from  Mecca  to 
Cordova.  From  the  mosque  we  go  to  pre- 
sent our  introduction  to  the  governor,  and 
we  find  -Cavaignac  engaged  with  military 
and  political  business  in  a  palace  of  the 
Deys,  which  retains  unaltered  its  cool  stair- 
cases and  porcelain  pavement,  its  large 
open  court  in  the  centre,  and  its  horseshoe 
arches  supported  on  wreathed  marble  co- 
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lurans.  As  we  saunter  up  the  street,  a 
young  Mohamcdan  gamin  runs  up  to  us, 
all  eagerness  to  clean  our  boots.  We  look 
into  a  shop,  and  there  a  dark-eyed  girl 
with  long  ringlets  is  selling  gloves  to  a 
young  officer  of^  dragoons.  AVe  turn  into 
a  bazaar,  and  watch  a  Moor  and  a  Jew 
playing  chess.  The  relative  positions  of 
these  two  elements  of  population  are  now 
strangely  altered ;  the  Jew  has  fairly  check- 
mated the  Moor  in  Algiers.  If  we  inquire 
about  education,  we  are  directed  to  a  col- 
lege which  was  formerly  a  barrack  of  Ja- 
nissaries. We  pass  another  large  building, 
which  is  a  noble  hospital,  and  there  we  see 
Sisters  of  Charity  calmly  moving  on  their 
errands  of  mercy.  At  the  next  turn  our  ' 
eye  is  arrested  by  an  omnibus  full  of  close- 
ly-veiled Mohamedan  females,  on  the  point 
of  starting  for  the  Moustapha  suburb.  What 
a  crowd  of  thoughts  are  immediately  sug- 
gested by  such  an  antithesis  between  wo- 
man raised  to  the  highest  place  by  becom- 
ing a  servant  unto  all,  and  woman  in  her 
lowest  state  of  slavery  and  degradation  ! 
But  how  varied,  when  evening  comes  on, 
are  the  groups  which  fill  the  great  square 
round  Marochetti's  statue  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  !  J ewish  dandies,  with  blue  tur- 
bans and  gay  embroidered  coats,  and  rings 
covering  half  the  fingers  of  both  hands ; 
Jewesses,  whose  headdress,  however  tempt- 
ing to  the  pencil,  is  too  singular  to  be  de- 
scribed by  the  pen  ;  the  red  sashes  and 
dark  contented  faces  of  Minorcan  labour- 
ers, coming  in  after  their  day's  work  from 
the  gardens  round  the  city  ;  here  a  negro 
and  a  Kabyle,  carrying  a  barrel  on  a  pole 
between  them ;  there,  the  clean  white  apron 
and  the  handkerchief  round  the  head,  which 
none  but  a  French  woman  knows  how  to 
wear ;  Zouaves,  with  wide  red  pantaloons 
and  blue  jackets  ;  Indigenes,  distinguished 
from  the  former  only  by  wearing  black  in- 
stead of  yellow  gaiters  ;  Sjmhis,  with  red 
jackets,  and  boots  over  blue  pantaloons ; 
Chasseurs  d/ Afrique,  Chasseurs  de  Vin- 
cennes,'*  and  representatives  of  other  parts 
of  the  army  which  keeps  Algeria  in  sub- 
jection to  France  :  this  is  only  an  imper- 
fect analysis  of  the  lively  masquerade  which 
surrounds  us.  We  might  add  some  cir- 
cumstances peculiar  to  the  year  1848 — 
such  as  the  magic  words,  *  Propric'ie  Na- 
tionale, Liberie,  Egalite,F raternite,^  inscrib- 
ed in  large  letters  even  on  the  mosques — 
and  squads  of  National  Guards,  in  singular 
varieties  of  dress,  some  with  shoes,  some 

*  The  Chasseurs  d'Afrique  are  cavalry.  The 
Chasseurs  de  Vincennes,  an  infantry  force,  bore  the 
name  of  Chasseurs  d' Orleans  after  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  till  1848. 


with  yellow  slippers,  drawn  up  on  parade 
near  the  trees  of  liberty.  But  these  scenes 
were  temporary. 

While  the  lower  part  of  the  town  is  as 
full  of  busy  life  as  any  European  city,  the 
upper  part  of  it,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
reposes  in  the  calm  and  impassive  state  of 
its  former  Oriental  existence.  This  broad 
contrast  of  light  and  shade  must  be  recog- 
nised in  the  picture,  besides  the  chequered 
I  alternations  in  that  half  of  it,  which  we 
have  hitherto  been  considering.  If  we 
examine  the  other  half,  if  we  climb  up  the 
hill  and  enter  the  old  town,  we  come  upon 
a  scene  as  Moorish  as  Tetuan,  and  far  more 
picturesque.  The  streets  are  all  narrow 
!  and  steep,  more  like  staircases  than  roads, 
winding  this  way  and  that  without  any 
purpose  or  plan.  The  houses  are  very 
high,  their  upper  and  projecting  parts  being 
supported  by  beams  slanting  outwards. 
All  is  delightfully  cool.  The  feAv  turbaned 
men  whom  you  meet  seem  engaged  rather 
in  contemplation  than  in  work.  The  few 
women  are  like  living  bales  of  flannel, 
with  only  one  eye  visible.  Here  you  may 
wander  long  and  lose  yourself  in  a  silent 
labyrinth,  till  at  last  you  emerge  unexpect- 
edly on  the  Casbah  at  the  summit.  This 
is  the  site  of  the  principal  palace  of  the 
Turkish  Deys  ;  and  here  is  preserved  (like 
the  windmill  at  Potsdam,  or  like  the  house 
of  Peter  the  Great  at  Saardam)  the  kiosk 
where  that  insult  was  offered  to  the  French 
Consul,  which  has  led  to  the  subjugation  of 
the  whole  Turkish  territory  between  Mo- 
rocco and  Tunis. 

If  now  we  wish  to  obtain  a  general  view 
of  the  tract  of  country  which  acknowledges 
French  Algiers  as  its  capital,  let  us  ascend 
the  steep  winding  road  constructed  by  the 
Due  de  Hovigo,  till  we  stand  on  one  of  the 
higher  ridges  of  the  range  of  hills  on  which 
the  city  is  partly  built,  and  which  extend 
several  miles  along  the  seaboard  in  each  di- 
rection. This  range  is  called  the  Sahel ; 
and  it  is  the  first  feature  of  the  physical 
geography  of  the  neighbourhood  which  de- 
mands our  attention.  However  bare  and 
hot  the  aspect  of  the  city  may  be  when 
we  approach  it  from  the  water,  we  should 
be  much  mistaken  if  we  were  to  imagine 
that  its  immediate  vicinity  is  of  that  torrid 
and  tawny  character  which  we  are  apt  to 
suppose  characteristic  of  Africa.  The  Sa- 
hel, or  Massif  d' Alger,  exhibits  as  pleasant 
and  luxuriant  a  vegetation  as  the  district 
round  any  European  capital.  Not  only 
are  country-houses  and  gardens  numerous 
in  every  direction,  but  the  ground  is  charm- 
ingly diversified  with  all  the  elements  of 
picturesque  beauty.    There  is  strict  truth 
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in  what  Campbell  says  in  Ins  '  Letters  from 
the  South,'  of  the  wild-flowers  and  sea- 
coast  views,  and  *  streams  worthy  of  a 
Scottish  glen.'  Here,  too,  the  same  com- 
binations which  we'  have  observed  in  the 
streets  of  the  city  are  reproduced,  and  at- 
tended with  no  painful  feelings.  The  vege- 
tation of  the  East  and  West — or  rather,  if 
we  are  to  write  correctly,  the  vegetation  of 
the  North  and  South — meet  togetlier.  The 
banana  and  the  English  hawthorn  are  seen 
side  by  side,  the  olive  grows  with  the  elm, 
and  you  may  gather  honeysuckle  in  a 
thicket  of  fig-trees,  brambles,  and  aloes. 

The  depth  of  the  Sahel  range  towards 
the  interior  reaches  only  a  few  miles,  and 
then  succeeds  the  extensive  plain  of  the  Me- 
tidja,  about  ninety  miles  in  length,  and  fif- 
teen miles  in  breadth,  which,  sweeping  round 
along  the  base  of  the  Lesser  Atlas,  and  open- 
ing on  the  sea  at  each  extremity,  is  the  se- 
cond great  feature  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Algiers.  Its  first  aspect,  as  seen  from  the 
Sahel,  is  very  impressive.  Like  the  Ro- 
man Oampagna,  it  stretches  in  an  unbroken 
level,  while  the  mountain-wall,  rising  high 
and  abrupt  on  the  further  side,  may  fitly  be 
compared  to  the  line  of  the  Sabine  hills. 
Now,  unhappily,  the  Metidja  resembles  the 
Campagna  in  desolation  as  well  as  in  im- 
pressiveness.  But  it  was  not  always  so. 
Shaw  says  that  in  his  time  (about  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years  ago)  it  was  *  a  rich 
and  delightful  plain,  watered  in  every  part 
by  a  number  of  springs  and  rivulets  ;'  that 
it  was  full  of  the  country-seats  and  farms  of 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  Algiers ;  that 
it  supplied  the  city  with  provisions,  and 
produced  '  flax  and  al  hen^ia,  roots  and  pot- 
herbs, rice,  fruit,  and  grain  of  all  kinds.' 
And  this  was  after  the  bad  government  of 
the  Turks  had  cast  a  blight  on  what  had  flou- 
rished under  the  Arabs,  and  begun  the  de- 
cay which  the  French  war  turned  into  utter 
desolation.  General  Daumas  acknowledg- 
es that  it  is  now  a  pestilential  desert;  that 
men  go  there,  not  to  live,  but  to  die  ;  and 
that  a  generation  must  be  sacrificed  before 
it  can  become  what  it  was.  It  is,  indeed, 
true  that  as  we  quit  the  Sahel  we  leave  all 
efficient  and  prosperous  vegetation  behind. 
On  reaching  the  level  ground  we  travel  at 
first  through  the  same  kind  of  low  shrubby 
vegetation  which  is  seen  near  Civita  Vec- 
chia,  except  that  the  palmetto  grows  among 
the  broom  and  dwarf  ilex,  and  flowering 
rush.  But  all  the  central  portion  of  the 
plain  is  a  reach  of  uncultivated  desolation, 
with  here  and  there  a  Moorish  village,  and 
here  and  there  a  fortified  camp.  The  only 
other  signs  of  human  life,  in  their  European 
and    Mohamedau   aspects,  are   such  as 


these  :  long  rows  of  labourers  engaged  in 
making  the  hopeless  government  drains  ;  a 
long  string  of  mules  endeavouring  to  drag 
a  load  of  corn  imported  for  the  use  of  the 
army  ;  a  solitary  marabout,  with  a  few 
green  shrubs  ;  and  Bedouins  with  flocks  of 
sheep  and  tents  of  black  camel's  hair. 
Across  the  breadth  of  this  waste  you  have 
probably  travelled  the  five  leagues  by  an  in- 
different road,  in  a  diligence  so  clumsy  that 
you  can  hardly  help  believing  that  the  old 
vehicles  of  the  Messageries  Imjihiales  in 
France  have  been  sent  over  in  their  decrepi- 
tude to  serve  for  the  Mes-sageries  Africuines. 

And  now  we  are  at  the  base  of  Mount 
Atlas,  about  thirty  miles  south  of  xilgiers. 
The  town  of  Blidah,  which  is  immediately 
under  the  mountain-range,  used  formerly 
to  be  famous  for  its  charming  orange- 
groves  ;  and  Abd-el-Kader  remembers  its 
appearance  when  its  beauty  was  a  proverb, 
like  that  of  Broussa,  his  own  later  resi- 
dence, or  of  Damascus,  his  present  home. 
But  the  traveller  will  be  disappointed  now, 
if  he  expects  to  find  at  Blidah  an  African 
Damascus  or  Broussa,  with  Atlas  for  Leba- 
non or  the  Mysian  Olympus.  It  is  true  that 
some  scanty  orange-groves  on  the  further 
edge  of  the  Metidja  are  still  fragrant ;  but 
Blidah  is  sadly  changed,  partly  by  an  earth- 
quake, but  still  more  in  consequence  of  the 
dreadful  fighting  which  took  place  here  in 
1830,  and  the  following  years,  when  the 
French  were  making  their  way,  with  smoke 
and  bloodshed,  through  the  first  passes  of 
Mount  Atlas.  Through  these  passes  we 
must  now  penetrate,  that  we  may  reach  a 
higher  point,  from  whence  to  take  a  gene- 
ral survey  of  the  Avhole  country  included 
under  the  name  of  French  Algeria. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  true 
Atlas  of  the  poets,  *  with  his  head  in  the 
clouds,  and  his  feet  in  the  sand,'  is  not  in 
French  Algeria  at  all,  but  far  to  the  west, 
within  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan  of 
Morocco.  But  connected  with  those  cele- 
brated heights,  a  vast  mountain-system  ex- 
tends continuously,  in  a  direction  on  the 
whole  parallel  to  the  Mediterranean,  east- 
wards through  Algeria  to  the  regency  of 
Tunis.  The  range  of  vrhat  is  called  the 
Lesser  Atlas,  running  W.S.W.  towards  the 
ocean,  divides  the  whole  country  between 
the  Greater  Atlas  and  the  Mediterranean 
into  two  long  halves.  The  southernmost 
of  these  halves  is  the  Sahara,  a  region  of 
rugged  defiles  and  broad  upland  pastures  ; 
the  other  is  the  Tell,  or  cultivated  district 
near  the  coast,  intersected  more  or  less  by 
spurs  projecting  irregularly  from  the  moun- 
tain. The  fortified  camp  of  Boghar  is  a 
convenient  point  of  geographical  reference, 
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not  only  for  the  Tell  and  tlie  Sahara,  but  i 
for  the  whole  country,  eastwards  and  west-  | 
wards,  which  is  nowreduced  to  the  condition 
of  a  French  province.  Two  marked  physical 
features  may  be  the  guides  of  our  survey  in 
these  opposite  directions.  Towards  the  east 
we  follow  a  mountain  region  called  Kabylia, 
which  extends  continuously  from  the  point 
where  we  stand  to  the  sea  and  along  its 
shore,  and  which  has  been  the  scene  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  yet  encountered  by  the 
French.  Towards  the  west  we  follow  the 
river  Scheliff,  a  stream  famous  in  Arabic 
legends,  which  rises  under  the  heights 
where  tlie  fort  of  Boghar  stands,  and  flows 
through  many  windings  towards  Tlemcen, 
the  early  home  of  Abd-el-Kader. 

"When  we  make  use  of  the  term  Kabylia, 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  is  the 
only  district  of  Algeria  which  is  inhabited 
by  those  who  are  called  Kabyles  as  op- 
posed to  the  Arabs.  But  this  is  the  region 
in  which  these  fierce  and  sturdy  mountain- 
eers have  maintained  the  most  determined 
resistance  to  successive  occupants  of  north- 
ern Africa.  The  Turks  never  subdued 
them.  The  French  have  not  been  per- 
fectly successful.*  From  this  circumstance, 
and  also  because  of  the  formidable  physical 
peculiarities  of  the  country,  it  is  emphati- 
cally called  Great  Kahijlia.  It  is  difficult 
to  determine  the  exact  boundaries  of  Great 
Kabylia.  But  we  should  not  be  much  in 
error  if  we  were  to  give  1-50  miles  for  the 
length  of  its  whole  coast  line,  reckoning 
eastwards  from  Algiers.  The  same  dis- 
tance of  150  miles  again  repeated  would 
bring  us  to  the  extreme  limit  of  Algeria  in 
that  direction.  In  the  interior  of  this 
eastern  part  of  the  French  possessions,  is 
the  city  of  Oirta  or  Oonstantina,  remarka- 
ble alike  for  its  extraordinary  position  and 
for  its  connexion  with  the  most  exciting  in- 
cidents of  African  history.  Here  Jugur- 
tha  besieged  and  murdered  his  cousin 
Adherbal.  Here  Marius  quartered  his 
victorious  legions.  Here,  the  puppet-king 
Juba  I.  held  his  court.  Julius  Caesar  erect- 
ed great  works  here,  and  called  the  place 
Julia.  Constantine  rebuilt  the  city,  and 
left  the  name  which  has  been  permanent, 
and  which  is  associated  with  Christian  mar- 
tyrdoms and  Christian  schisms,  and,  within 
the  last  few  years,  with  some  of  the  most 
courageous  efforts  of  the  modern  French 

*  In  1848  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Kabylia  paid 
a  tribute  and  were  responsible  for  the  safe  conduct 
of  traveller;-,  but  otherwise  they  were  independent. 
On  the  excellent  map  in  the  Itineraire  de  VAlgerie 
(1855),  the  words  'Kabilie  Independante '  are 
marked  across  the  Jurjura  Mountains,  and  the 
words  '  Sahel  lusoumis  '  follow  in  the  direction  of 
Bona. 


army  against  the  Arabs  and  Moors.  Situ--''  : 
ated  on  a  pedestal  of  rock  above  a  terrific  I 
ravine  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  and  tawny 
landscape,  and  isolated  on  three  sides  by 
precipices  which  are  said  to  rise  in  some 
places  a  hundred  fathoms  above  the  bed 
where  the  river  Rummel  flows  deep  in 
green  foliage,  Constantina  seems  a  fit  scene  I 
for  the  strange  events  which  have  made  it 
memorable  again  and  again  since  the  days 
of  the  republic  and  empire  of  E-ome.  Nor 
are  the  monuments  of  its  earlier  fortunes 
wanting  in  our  own  days.  When  the 
French  took  the  place  in  1837,  they  found 
grand  Roman  arches  rising  above  the  poi- 
sonous dwellings  and  even  the  mosques  of 
the  Mohamedans  (to  use  the  comparison  of 
a  soldier  who  was  present)  like  oaks  above 
brushwood.  In  fact,  E-oman  remains  form 
a  characteristic  feature  of  all  this  part  of 
Algeria.  Cirta  was  itself  the  centre  of  the 
great  roads  of  Numidia.  Lambesa  was 
long  the  head  quarters  of  the  second  le- 
gion ;  and  here  it  is  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  four  thousand  Latin  inscriptions 
have  been  found,  which  have  been  dili- 
gently collected  at  Algeria  by  M.  Leon 
Renier  and  Commandant  de  la  Mare,  and 
Avhicli  are  now  in  course  of  publication  in 
Paris. 

Reverting  now  to  our  station  at  Boghar, 
turning  our  faces  westward  towards  Moroc- 
co, and  following  the  line  of  the  Scheliff, 
we  find  that  the  mouth  of  this  river  is  about 
150  miles  distant  from  Algiers.  Measur- 
ing again  150  miles,  we  reach  the  other 
frontier  of  Algeria,  nearly  in  the  meridian 
of  Cape  de  Gat,  or  that  point  where  the 
sudden  turn  in  the  Spanish  coast  takes 
place  from  an  easterly  to  a  northerly  direc- 
tion. The  volume  of  the  Scheliff  seems  to 
vary  according  to  the  seasons  between  vio- 
lent extremes.  When  the  Oxford  Profess- 
or Shaw  crossed  it  in  autumn,  he  found  it 
'  nearly  of  the  bigness  of  the  Isis  united 
with  the  Charwell.'  Saint- Arnaud  writes 
with  impatience  of  the  floods  which  check- 
ed his  military  movements  in  December  ; 
and,  in  another  letter,  he  says  that,  v/hile 
for  six  months  in  the  year  the  Scheliff  is 
nearly  without  water,  it  flows  at  other 
times  '  like  the  Rhone  or  the  Loire.'  Its 
banks  are  steep,  and  the  winding  bed  oi 
the  stream  is  invisible  in  the  dry  season 
until  the  brink  is  reached.  Sidi-el-Arhibi, 
Agha  of  Mostaganem,  so  runs  the  legend, 
was  a  chief  illustrious  for  his  wealth,  cou- 
rage, and  piety.  His  daughter  once  went 
to  draw  water  from  the  only  well  in  this 
region,  when  she  was  received  by  the 
Arabs  with  jeers  and  insults,  and  driven 
away  with  her  pitcher  empty.  Sidi-el- 
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Arhibi  was  enraged  and  tlionglit  at  first  of 
revenge,  but  lie  controlled  Ins  passion  and 
meditated  in  silence,  and  then,  turning 
towards  Mecca  and  calling  on  the  Prophet, 
he  cursed  the  well,  which  immediately  be- 
came dry.  Yet  unwilling  that  the  curse 
should  be  without  remedy,  and  knowing 
that  he  had  power  to  do  good  as  well  as 
harm,  the  holy  man  sprang  on  his  favourite 
mare  and  galloped  furiously  towards  the 
sea.  A  river  rose  behind  as  he  galloped. 
The  day  was  hot,  and  the  mare,  tormented 
by  the  flies,  whisked  her  tail  to  and  fro. 
Hence  come  the  windings  of  the  Scheliff. 
Its  steep  banks,  which  add  to  the  toil  of 
fetching  water,  are  a  punishment  to  the 
descendants  of  the  inhospitable  men  who 
insulted  the  daughter  of  Sidi-el-Arhibi.* 
This  Arabian  myth,  which  we  have  used 
to  serve  a  geographical  purpose,  is  not 
without  its  use,  as  giving  us  some  notion  of 
the  characteristic  course  of  the  river.  With- 
in the  Scheliff  (/.  e.  nearer  to  Algiers)  the 
two  points  of  greatest  interest  on  the  coast 
are  Tenez  and  Oherchell — the  former 
nearly  on  the  site  of  Cartenna,  which  was 
a  E-oman  colony  built  by  Augustus  for  the 
second  legion, — the  latter  built  by  king 
Juba  in  honour  of  the  same  emperor,  as 
Oiesarea  was  built  by  king  Herod  in  Pales- 
tine, and  still  retaining  in  its  name,  like 
Saragossa,  a  faint  trace  of  the  patronage 
under  which  it  rose.f  If  we  cross  to  the 
western  side  of  the  bed  of  the  Sclieliff,  the 
historical  interest  changes  at  once  from 
what  is  ancient  to  what  is  modern.  Our 
thoughts  travel  no  longer  to  Jugurtha  and 
the  lioman  empire,  to  Oonstantine  and  St. 
Augustine — but  rather  to  the  time  of  the 
Reformation  and  the  recent  history  of  Italy 
and  Spain.  The  ecclesiastic  whose  name 
is  most  closely  associated  with  this  part  of 
the  coast  is  Cardinal  Ximenes,  who  forsook 
for  a  time  his  dear  university  of  AlcaLi  and 
the  preparation  of  his  Polyglott  that  he 
might  give  life  and  success  to  the  siege  of 
Oran.  It  v/as  the  settlement  here  of  the 
refugees  from  Granada  that  was  the  chief 
incitement  to  the  crusade  of  1503.  The 
form  of  Ximenes  was  said  to  hover  after- 
wards in  all  times  of  danger  above  the  bat- 
tlements of  the  city  which  he  had  won  in 
Africa  from  the  infidel.  The  Spaniards 
held  the  place  continuously  for  a  long 
period,  though  with  a  gradually  loosening 
grasp.  They  were  still  in  possession  of  it 
in  Shaw's  time  :  and  it  was  not  finally 


*  Algeria  and  Tunu  in  1845.  By  Captain  Ken- 
nedy and  Lord  Fielding.    Pp.  116-118. 

\  Cherchell  is  a  corruption  of  Csesarea  lol,  Sara- 
gossa of  Csesarea  Augusta. 


given  up  till  1790,  in  which  year  an  earth- 
quake made  it  untenable.  Thus  when  the 
French  came  they  found  here,  not  Roman 
baths  and  mosaics,  but  modern  Latin 
churches,  and  fortifications  erected  under 
Cliatles  V.  Now  it  contains  10,000  Eu- 
ropean inhabitants  ;  it  is  the  second  city 
in  Algeria,  and  is  the  capital  of  the  west- 
ern province,  as  Constantina  is  of  the 
eastern. 

From  this  survey,  it  appears  that  the 
length  of  French  Algeria  along  the  Medi- 
terranean is  about  GOO  miles.  Its  breadth, 
towards  Central  Africa,  is  so  irregular  that 
it  would  be  foolish  to  attempt  to  define  it; 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Arabs  and 
their  invaders  would  take  very  different 
vicAvs  of  the  subject.  Perhaps  we  should 
not  be  far  wrong  in  saying  that  it  varies 
from  50  to  250  miles.  In  both  respects 
the  French  possessions  are  nearly  coinci- 
dent with  those  of  Imperial  Eome.  The 
early  history  of  Algeria,  both  classical  and 
ecclesiastical,  is  indeed  peculiarly  Roman ; 
for  the  commercial  empire  of  the  Tyrians 
and  Carthaginians  was  evanescent,  and  has 
left  no  memorial.  The  Latin  synonym  for 
Algeria,  until  lately,  was  quite  uncertain. 
Dapper,  and  Forbiger  after  him,  made  it 
coincident  with  lol.  Mannert  fixed  upon 
lomniurn,  a  town  further  to  the  east.  The 
materials  for  the  solution  of  the  problem 
have  always  been  in  the  hands  of  European 
scholars,  but  an  inveterate  error  caused 
them  for  many  years  to  throw  all  the  an- 
cient places  on  this  part  of  the  African  coast 
too  far  to  the  west.  The  French  invasion, 
which  has  drawn  a  closer  attention  to  this 
subject,  has  been  the  means  of  recovering 
what  had  long  been  lost  to  antiquarian 
science.  One  hj  one  the  true  sites  of  Ro- 
man cities  have  been  ascertained,  partly 
by  a  more  exact  comparison  of  distances, 
but  still  more  by  the  permanence  of  names 
in  close  connexion  with  existing  ruins,  and 
Algiers  has  now  been  identified  with  the 
ancient  Icosium.  The  last  appearances  of 
the  word  Icosium  in  historical  annals  are  in 
relation  with  the  fall  of  the  Western  Em- 
pire and  the  Vandal  war ;  and  this  brings 
us  to  the  noblest  name  that  has  ever  been 
associated  with  the  Algerian  coast.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  no  exaggeration  if  we 
were  to  say  that  the  name  of  Augustine 
is  the  noblest  of  all  the  names  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church  since  the  death  of  St.  John. 
Not  far  from  the  further  limit  of  Algeria  is 
the  large  modern  city  of  Bona;  and  two 
miles  to  the  south  are  the  moss-clad  ruins 
of  Hippo.  Here  it  was  that  during  an 
episcopate  of  four-and-thirty  years  the 
Great  Doctor  not  only  lived  a  life  of  extra- 
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ordinary  piety,  charity,  and  humility,  not 
only  maintained  with  every  form  of  heresy 
a  conflict  so  nnhending  that  he  was  recog- 
nised and  felt  throughout  the  Church  of  the 
fifth  century  as  the  foremost  man  of  his 
time,  but  composed,  year  by  year,  those 
sermons,  treatises,  and  commentaries,  which 
have  exercised  an  unparalleled  influence 
on  all  subsequent  ages.  On  such  a  site 
as  this  the  Protestant  traveller  may  well 
share  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Poujoulat,  and  join  him,  not  indeed  in 
worshipping  the  relic  of  the  saint's  right 
arm,  which  has  been  sent  from  Pavia  to 
consecrate  the  recovery  of  Hippo  to  Chris- 
tendom, but-  in  imagining  the  basilica 
where  the  son  of  Monica  may  have  preach- 
ed ;  in  pressing  the  pavement  of  the  Pvo- 
man  road,  and  the  arches  of  the  Poman 
bridge,  over  which  his  footsteps  must  have 
passed ;  in  touching  the  crumbling  city- 
walls,  within  which  he  wrote  the  '  Confes- 
sions '  in  the  early  days  of  his  episcopate, 
and  stored  up  for  us  the  wisdom  of  his  old 
age  in  the  '  City,  of  God  ;^  in  gazing  over 
the  sea  from  which  he  -saw  the  sun  rise, 
and  the  hills  behind  which  he  watched  it 
set,  during  the  long  Vandal  siege ;  in 
standing  on  the  quay,  still  unbroken  along 
the  river's  brink,  and  looking  down  into 
the  water,  still  deep  enough  for  small  mer- 
chant-ships, whence  those  precious  manu- 
scripts were  conveyed  that  have  for  centu- 
ries instructed  Christians,  and  contributed 
more  than  any  other  writings  towards  the 
solution  of  the  most  anxious  problems  of 
modern  thought. 

Augustine  prayed  during  the  Vandal 
siege  for  one  of  three  things,  either  that 
God  would  free  His  servants  from  the 
enemy,  or  endue  them  with  patience,  or 
take  liim  from  the  world  unto  Himself.  The 
last  of  these  three  petitions  was  granted. 
Augustine,  who  felt  so  deeply  the  crasli  of 
the  falling  "Western  Empire,  was  spared 
the  sight  of  that  desolation  of  his  city  and 
his  flock,  which  would  have  affected  him 
most  closely.  The  Vandal  war  was  a 
dreadful  episode  in  the  history  of  Northern 
Africa  ;  and  the  Vandal  reign  was  a  gloomy 
inauguration  of  the  cruelty,  piracy,  and 
slavery  which  afterwards  were  the  inherit- 
ance of  these  shores  for  so  many  ages. 
The  corsairs  of  Genseric  and  his  followers 
sacked  Pome  and  desolated  Naples,  de- 
stroyed the  Western  Imperial  fleet  at  Car- 
thagena,  and  the  Eastern  at  Bona ;  and 
thousands  of  captives  pined  in  misery, 
which  was  alleviated  only  by  that  charity 
and  courage  of  the  Bishop  of  Carthage  and 
other  prelates,  which  anticipated  the  Chris- 
tian exertions  of  latter  times  in  behalf  of 


similar  wrongs.  At  length  Belisarius  came, 
and  was  victorious ;  but  the  link  which 
bound  Africa  to  Rome  was  broken  for  ever  ; 
nor  was  the  link  with  which  it  was  hastily 
joined  to  Constantinople  destined  to  endure. 
It  is  true  that  the  Bj^zantine  sway  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  Vandal;  but  by  thus  be- 
coming dependancies  of  a  distant  centre  of 
government,  preparation  was  really  made 
in  Numidia  and  Mauritania  for  the  Moha- 
medan  conquest. 

The  great  chasm  between  the  ancient 
and  modern  history  of  Northern  Africa  was 
rent,  not  by  the  torrent  of  A'^andal  invaders 
from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  but  by  ano- 
ther torrent  which  flowed  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  process  of  disintegration 
had,  indeed,  begun  before  the  entry  of  the 
Mohamcdans.  The  Byzantine  soldiers  re- 
volted. The  Vandals  had  been  almost 
exterminated.  The  native  population  re- 
appeared ;  and  the  country,  which  used  to 
be  rich  with  Roman  harvests,  and  strong 
with  military  colonies  and  roads,  vv^as  over- 
run by  hordes  from  Mount  Atlas.  Thei^L 
it  was  that  the  Arab  conquerors  poured  in 
from  Egypt,  and  in  the  course  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  seventh  century  impressed  their 
religion  on  the  whole  southern  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea.  The  churches  were 
converted  into  mosques.  The  Arabic  lan- 
guage spread  with  the  Koran.  The  East 
gained  rapidly  and  unceasingly  on  the 
West.  To  this  period  it  seems  that  we 
must  assign  the  introduction  of  the  familiar 
use  of  the  camel  in  North-western  Africa. 
This  one  circumstance  is  enough  to  indi- 
cate the  progress  of  the  Oriental  element, 
and  the  entire  decay  of  the  civilisation  of 
the  Western  Empire.  The  very  phrase- 
ology by  which  the  inhabitants  of  these 
regions  were  designated,  underwent  a  total 
change  at  this  time.  Those  who  used  to 
be  called  Nii??iidians  (a  Greek  name,  as  it 
would  appear,  originally  given  to  designate 
the  characteristics  of  a  ?io?nad  life)  were 
now  called  Berbers  (and  this  term  also  is 
probably  to  be  traced  to  the  same  source, 
being  a  contemptuous  epithet  bestowed  by 
the  degenerate  Greeks  of  Constantinople), 
whence  Baihary  has  continued  even  in  our 
own  day  to  be  the  expressive  appellation 
of  Northern  and  North-western  Africa. 
The  word  Moors  (Mauri)  still  retained  its 
place,  though  it  Avas  destined  to  undergo 
some  modifications  of  meaning.  To  give 
any  comprehensive  view  of  the  ethnologi- 
cal and  political  changes  of  that  time — to 
classify  the  tribes  which  fought  against  the 
Arabs,  or  were  united  with  them  in  the 
Tell  and  the  Sahara — to  arrange  in  order 
the  fragments  of  shattered  caliphates, — 
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would  be  a  difficult,  and  perhaps  an  impos- 
Bible  task. 

The  true  history  of  that  Algiers  which 
was  familiar  to  the  last  generation  does  not 
begin  till  after  1500.  Our  attention  is  now 
called  to  two  Moslem  races,  the  Moors  and 
the  Turks,  who  have  a  far  ^closer  connex- 
ion than  the  Arabs  with  our  usual  notion 
of  Algiers.  By  the  Moors,  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  word,  we  are  to  understand 
the  descendants  of  those  Spanish  Arabians, 
who  in  along  and  glorious  residence  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Straits  had  acquired 
a  distinct  nationality.*  By  their  expulsion 
a  strong  reinforcement  was  given  to  the 
African  Mphamedans  both  in  numbers  and 
in  zeal  against  Christianity.  The  last 
years  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  raised  up, 
within  the  distance  of  a  short  sail  of  their 
own  coasts,  a  vindictive  and  implacable 
enemy  of  their  faith.  We  have  already 
apoken  of  the  taking  of  Oran  by  Ximenes, 
and  of  the  occupation  and  retention  of 
certain  points  in  Africa  by  the  Spaniards. 
The  reign  of  Charles  V.  presents  us  v/ith 
a  continuance  of  the  same  history  under  a 
new  phase.  The  Turks  were  connected 
by  no  ethnological  affinities  with  the  Afri- 
can or  Spanish  Arabs,  though  united  to 
them  by  the  bond  of  a  common  religion, 
and  destined,  through  greater  energy  and 
cruelty,  to  become  their  rulers.  The  steps 
by  which  a  handful  of  Turks  became  mas- 
ters of  the  Barbary  States  form  one  of  the 
most  curious  passages  in  the  early  troubles 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  in  the 
very  year  when  Charles  succeeded  Ferdi- 
nand on  the  throne  of  Aragon  and  Castile 
ill  at  two  brothers,  Baba-Haroudj  and  Kliair- 
el-din,  the  sons  of  a  potter  in  the  island  of 
Lesbos,  reaped  the  reward  of  their  auda- 
cious and  successful  piracy  by  receiving  an 
invitation  from  the  king  of  Algiers  to  aid 
them  against  the  Christians.  The  elder 
brother,  named  Barbarossa  from  the  red- 
ness of  his  beard,  promptly  made  himself 
master  of  the  palace  which  he  came  to 
assist,  and  proclaimed  himself  king.  His 
destructive  expeditions  against  the  Euro- 
pean coasts  induced  Charles  to  send  rein- 
forcements to  Oran  ;  and  in  a  conflict  near 
Tlemcen,  the  famous  buccaneer  was  killed 
by  a  Spanish  sergeant.  His  brother  (often 
called  Barbarossa  II.)  was  either  more  fortu- 
nate or  more  politic.  He  wisely  placed  the 
Algerine  territory  under  the  protection  of 

*  This  is  a  narrow  defiuition,  but  it  is  diincult  to 
give  any  other.  The  word  'Moor'  is  very  com- 
monly used  to  denote  any  Moliamedan  of  Northern 
Africa.  Probably  the  '  Mauri '  were  originally  so 
called  simply  because  they  were  the  most  swarthy 
of  the  Numidianf. 
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the  Grand  Seignor,  from  whom  he  received 
a  garrison  of  Turkish  soldiers.  He  him- 
self was  made  Capitan-Pasha,  and,  while 
he  exercised  all  the  influence  of  a  success- 
ful courtier  at  Constantinople,  as  a  corsair 
he  swept  the  Mediterranean  with  his  fleets. 
Tunis  was  the  point  where  his  power  was 
brought  into  conflict  with  that  of  Charles 
V.  This  city  had  been  seized  by  shameful 
treachery  for  the  Sultan.  With  its  fortifi- 
cations strengthened  it  became  a  new  point 
of  departure  for  incessant  outrages  against 
the  Emperor's  subjects.  At  last  the  evil 
became  intolerable.  Charles  gathered  to- 
gether a  fleet  from  the  Low  Countries,  and 
placed  on  board  Germans  and  Spaniards, 
and  the  Italian  veterans  who  had  fought 
against  the  French.  Doria  was  made  High- 
Admiral,  and  the  expedition  was  animated 
with  burning  zeal  for  the  chastisement  of 
an  infidel  and  barbarous  foe.  The  resist- 
ance was  desperate  ;  but  a  timely  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Christian  captives  co-operated 
with  the  energy  of  the  assailants,  and  Tunis 
was  surrendered.  The  Turks  being  driven 
out,  the  rightful  Moorish  monarch  was  re- 
instated under  the  condition  of  being  a 
vassal  of  Spain,  while  20,000  liberated 
slaves  proclaimed  the  fame  of  their  deli- 
verer through  all  the  countries  of  Christen- 
dom. This  was  in  1535.  In  1541  Charles  V. 
undertook  another  enterprise,  with  the 
same  ends  in  view,  but  with  very  different 
results.  Barbarossa  II.,  deprived  of  Tunis, 
continued  to  be  Capitan-Pasha,  and  one  of 
his  follov/ers,  established  in  Algiers,  prose- 
cuted the  old  course  of  cruelties  and  depre- 
dations. The  Emperor,  against  the  advico 
of  Doria  and  the  Pope,  resolved  to  inflict 
on  this  city  the  same  punishment  which 
had  fallen  on  Tunis.  Never  was  an  ar- 
mada more  thoroughly  defeated  and  de- 
stroyed, except  the  armada  from  which  our 
own  coasts  were  rescued  a  fev/  years  later. 
And  both  armadas  were  ruined  by  the  same 
causes.  It  is  one  of  the  strange  coincidences 
of  history,  that  a  violent  storm  of  wind  and 
waves  protected  the  rising  liberties  of  Eng- 
land, and  encouraged  the  growing  crime 
of  Barbary.  The  shattered  remnants  of 
the  fleet,  which  had  been  equipped  for  the 
destruction  of  Algiers,  were  brought  toge- 
ther with  difficulty  at  Cape  Matifoux,  and 
sailed  back  to  Spain  in  disgrace.  Nothing 
in  the  career  of  Charles  V.  had  been  more 
distinguished  than  the  expedition  against 
Tunis  ;  nothing  was  more  disastrous  than 
the  expedition  against  Algiers. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  fall  of 
Tunis  was  the  means  of  strengthening 
Algiers  and  helped  to  constitute  it  the  me- 
tropolis  of  piracy.    The  city  now  assumed 
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the  form  wliicli  it  retained  through  three 
centuries  of  misery.  The  materials  of  the 
old  Roman  Icosium  had  indeed  been  used 
by  the  Arabs  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  the 
construction  of  their  dwellings  on  the  same 
site.  But  the  Turks  proceeded  with  more 
vigour  in  constructing  fortifications  and  im- 
proving the  port.  Some  small  rocky  islands 
\el  Djeza'ir)  in  the  bay  of  Icosium  had 
given  the  Arabic  name  to  the  place.  A 
large  mole  was  formed  by  uniting  these 
islands  with  the  mainland  ;  from  the  forts 
along  the  front  of  the  two  harbours  thus 
created,  the  walls  were  carried  over  the 
first  slope  of  the  Sahel,  till  they  converged 
to  the  point  where  the  Oasbah  crowns  the 
whole,  the  houses  within  rising  so  gradu- 
ally up  tlie  hill,  that  the  roof  of  each  com- 
manded a  full  prospect  of  the  sea ;  and 
the  city  became  in  appearance  what  Lord 
Exmouth  saw  it  when  he  anchored  before 
it  in  1816.  During  the  whole  period  of  the 
Turkish  rule  it  v/as  emphatically  the  city 
of  Algiers  which  held  the  country,  nomi- 
nally for  the  Sultan,  but  really  for  the 
Deys  and  their  crews  of  pirates..  On  the 
edge  of  this  port  and  within  these  walls  a 
very  small  number  of  the  ruling  race  over- 
awed the  Arabs  of  the  Metidja  plain — kept 
in  check  the  Kabyles  of  the  mountains — 
used  as  instruments  of  their  government 
the  Moors  of  the  cities — plundered  and 
oppressed  the  Jews — and  systematically 
insulted  the  few  Christian  residents  who 
were  free.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Le- 
vantine Turkish  soldiers,  v/ho  constituted 
the  efficient  garrison  of  Algiers,  were 
much  more  than  5000  in  number.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  city  were  estimated  by 
Shaw  at  100,000  Mohamedans  and  15,000 
Jews,  with  2000  Christian  slaves.  The 
country  (excluding  the  territory  immedi- 
ately round  the  city)  was  divided  into 
three  provinces,  v/hich  have  afforded  the 
basis  for  the  existing  French  subdivision. 
The  Beys  of  the  provinces  of  Tlemcen  on  the 
west,*  Tittery  on  the  south,  and  Constantine 
on  the  east,  were  appointed  by  the  Deys,  for 
whom  their  duty  was  to  collect  the  taxes, 
and  by  whom  they  were  assisted,  in  case 
of  insurrection,  with  forces  from  Algiers. 
The  relative  importance  of  the  three  pro- 
vinces may  be  gathered  from  the  estimxate 
that  Tlemcen  prv)duced  45,000  dollars, 
Tittery  12,000,  and  Constantine  90,000. 
We  are  destitute  of  materials  for  a  com- 
plete chronology  of  the  Deys  ;  nor,  indeed, 
is  history  in  need  of  so  despicable  a  cata- 
logue. The  succession  was  very  rapid; 
for  the  government  was  not  hereditary  as 
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in  Tunis  and  Tripoli.  Each  Dey  was 
elected  by  the  Janissaries  ;  thus  hardly 
one  in  ten  died  in  his  bed.  Every  bold 
and  aspiring  soldier  might  regard  himself 
as  heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  '  with  this 
further  advantage,  that  he  lay  under  no 
necessity  to  wait  till  sickness  or  old  age 
might  have  removed  the  present  ruler.' 
Corruption  and  insolence  and  unscrupulous 
robbery  were  the  gentler  characteristics  of 
this  ferocious  and  contemptible  govern- 
ment. *  Give  a  Turk  money  with  one 
hand,  and  he  will  let  you  pull  his  beard 
with  the  other,'  was  a  common  proverb. 
The  true  spirit  of  the  Algerine  court  is 
well  illustrated  by  what  Mahomet  Pasha, 
who  v/as  Dey  in  1720,  said  to  a  French 
Consul :  '  My  mother  sold  sheep's  feet, 
and  my  father  sold  neat's  tongue  ;  but 
they  would  have  been  ashamed  to  expose 
for  sale  so  worthless  a  tongue  as  thine.'  Ano- 
ther Dey  frankly  said  to  an  English  Consul, 
when  he  complained  of  injuries  inflicted 
on  British  cruizers,  *  The  Algerines  are  a 
company  of  rogues,  and  I  am  their  captain.' 

Such  anecdotes  as  these  illustrate  the 
vast  amount  of  injury  and  suffering  which 
this  power  was  permitted  to  inflict  for 
three  centuries.  The  sufferers  were  mostly 
Christians.  Many  were  the  true  martyrs 
called  to  follow  the  example  of  Raymond 
Lulli,  who  in  the  thirteenth  century  laid 
down  his  life  on  these  coasts  for  his  reli- 
gion. Christian  slavery  is  the  one  black 
stain  w-hich  was  never  removed  from  Al- 
giers from  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  and  the  earlier  part  of  our  ov/n, 
and  which  must  for  ever  make  the  mem.o- 
ry  of  its  Turkish  period  hateful.  It  is 
hardly  possible  now  to  believe  that  these 
marauders  used  once  to  carry  off  British 
subjects  into  captivity  from  the  cliffs  of 
Kent  and  from  the  Western  coast  of  Ire- 
land, and  that  even  when  the  Channel  was 
made  secure,  English  prisoners  for  the 
Mohamedan  markets  were  taken  through 
France  to  Marseilles.  But  throughout  the 
seventeenth  century  the  evil  was  so  press- 
ing that  it  seems  interwoven  with  all  the 
history  of  the  time.  It  was  the  subject 
of  sermons  preached  and  published  on  be- 
half of  captives.  It  was  a  topic  of  much 
interest  in  the  correspondence  of  Laud  and 
Strafford.  We  might  quote  Waller,  both 
as  poet  in  'The  Taking  of  Sallee,'  and  as 
politician  in  his  place  in  Parliament.  We 
find  even  George  Fox  writing  a  book  to 
the  Grand  Sultan  and  the  King  at  Algiers, 
'wherein  he  laid  before  them  their  indecent 
behaviour  and  unreasonable  dealings.'  In 
1620  the  first  English  fleet  which  had 
sailed  in  the  Mediterranean  since  the  time 
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of  the  Orusacles,  was  sent,  but  without  any 
important  results,  under  Admiral  Mansel 
against  Algiers.  In  1655  Blake  was  more 
successful ;  all  the  English  captives  were 
set  at  liberty,  and  Cromwell  opened  Par- 
liament in  the  following  year  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  peace  had  been  concluded 
with  the  •  profane  '  nations.  Other  expe- 
ditions, however,  were  necessary,  and  four 
or  five  treaties  were  made  between  the 
Restoration  and  the  Hevolution.  Nor  was 
England  the  only  nation  involved  in  this 
inveterate  conflict.  Algiers  was  twice 
bombarded  by  the  French  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  with  so  much  success, 
that  Voltaire  says  of  his  countrymen  that 
they  now  began  to  be  respected  on  that 
African  coast,  where  previously  they  had 
been  known  only  as  slaves.  As  to  the  re- 
lations between  Barlary  and  Spain,  they 
were  characterised  by  the  same  hostility 
and  by  incessant  mutual  reprisals.  Here 
the  names  of  two  illustrious  men,  the  one 
a  Frenchman,  the  other  a  Spaniard — two 
of  the  greatest  names  of  the  seventeenth 
century— demand  our  particular  notice. 
They  represent  the  two  currents  of  feeling 
which  kept  the  sympathy  and  indignation  of 
Europe  in  reference  to  Algerine  slavery 
perpetually  fresh.  Heligion  and  charity  in 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  and  the  institutions 
which  he  founded — poetry  and  literature 
in  Cervantes  and  the  v/riters  who  followed 
him — were  agencies  quite  as  powerful  as 
treaties  or  bombardments.  St  Vincent, 
when  a  young  deacon,  was  taken  by  Bar- 
bary  pirates  within  sight  of  the  French 
coast,  while  he  was  going  from  Marseilles 
towards  Narbonne,  on  his  way  to  revisit 
the  home  of  his  childhood.  The  sufferings 
which  he  witnessed  made  an  indelible  im- 
pression, and  he  became  the  founder  of 
those  Sisterhoods  of  Mercy,  which  have 
been  a  true  honour  to  the  modern  Church 
of  Rome.  Thus  the  horrors  of  slavery 
gave  the  impulse  to  organised  efforts  for 
the  alleviation  of  sorrow ;  and  so  we  hope 
that  the  miseries  of  our  recent  war  will  be 
remembered  hereafter  as  the  fruitful  begin- 
ning of  wider  opportunities  for  woman's 
mission  in  scenes  of  sickness  and  pain. 
Cervantes,  after  his  own  captivity,  la- 
boured in  another  field  on  behalf  of  the 
Christian  slave.  The  scenes  in  his  dramas. 
El  Trato  de  Argel  (or  '  Life  in  Algiers ') 
and  Los  Banos  de  Argel  (or  '  The  Galleys 
of  Algiers  ')  were,  as  he  says  himself,  '  not 
drawn  from  the  imagination,  but  born  far 
from  the  regions  of  fiction,  in  the  very 
heart  of  truth.'  He  was  followed  by  Lope 
de  Vega  in  Los  Cautivos  de  Argel  (or  '  The 
Captives  of  Algiers '),  and  by  Haedo  in 


Los  Martyres  de  Argel  (or  *  The  Martyrs 
of  Algiers  ').  The  French,  too,  and  Ita- 
lians took  the  plots  of  a  large  number  of 
their  stories  at  that  period  from  the  same 
source.  The  *  Sallce  Rover  '  of  Robinson 
Crusoe  is,  in  fact,  only  a  specimen  of  a 
widely-spread  characteristic  of  contempo- 
rary European  literature.  Nor,  indeed, 
can  we  limit  ourselves  to  Europe.  The 
story  of  *  The  Algerine  Captive  '  was  one 
of  the  earliest  literary  works  of  the  United 
States  reprinted  in  London.  America,  as 
well  as  Europe,  was  afflicted  by  the  Bar- 
bary  pirate  both  before  and  after  the  De- 
claration of  Independence.  In  1793  there 
were  115  American  slaves  in  Algiers;  and 
Franklin,  on  his  death-bed,  gave  his  last 
word  for  emancipation  by  making  a  parody 
of  a  speech  delivered  in  the  American  Con- 
gress, 'transferring  the  scene  to  Algiers;  . 
and  putting  the  speech  in  the  mouth  of  a  cor- 
sair slave-dealer  in  the  Divan  at  that  place.' 

Even  Algerine  slavery  had  its  allevia- 
tions. The  Koran  enjoins  kindness  to  the 
captive ;  the  Christian  bondmen  in  Algiers 
were  frequently  raised  to  places  of  honour 
and  trust,  or  encouraged  by  the  prospect 
of  earning  their  redemption ;  above  all, 
Christian  ecclesiastics  were  allowed  to 
preach  and  to  administer  the  sacraments 
among  them.  Campbell  tells  us  of  an  Al- 
gerine Turk  who  bequeathed  a  legacy  for 
the  distribution  of  alms  among  the  most 
necessitous  of  the  *  infidel  dogs  ;'  and  in 
Arago's  curious  autobiography,  which  con- 
tains a  representation  of  Algiers  as  it  was 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  we  have  a 
pleasing  picture  of  an  old  Lazarist  priest, 
who  in  a  residence  of  half  a  century  had  so 
won  the  respect  and  affections  of  all  the 
Mussulmans  that  he  was  able  to  shelter  his 
fellow-Christians  from  insult  and  violence. 
Nevertheless,  slavery  is  still  slavery. 
*  Thanks  be  to  God,'  says  the  captive  in 
Don  Quixote,  *  for  the  great  mercies  be- 
stowed upon  me  ;  for,  in  my  opinion,  there 
is  no  happiness  on  earth  equal  to  that  of 
liberty  regained.'  Putting  aside  the  hor-  • 
rors  of  a  perpetual  exile,  cut  off  from  rela- 
tions, friends,  and  countrymen,  the  kind- 
ness bore  a  slight  proportion  to  the  suffer- 
ings. Whatever  might  be  true  of  domestic 
servitude,  the  condition  of  those  who  were 
engaged  in  the  day  on  public  works,  and 
shut  up  at  night  in  the  bagnios,  was  per- 
fectly frightful.  Pananti,  whose  narrative 
is  one  of  the  latest,  says,  *  Of  all  human 
sufferers,  I  have  been  taught  to  believe  the 
Christian  slaves  of  Barbary  are  the  great- 
est.' It  is  no  wonder  that  the  indignation 
of  Europe,  irritated  still  further  by  the  in- 
solent treatment  of  consuls  and  free  Chris- 
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tian  residents,  gradually  ripened,  and  that 
the  general  feeling  at  length  reached  its 
crisis  in  the  English  expedition  of  1816. 

Though  Tangier  is  not  within  the  limits 
of  the  French  colony,  we  can  hardly  in 
passing  avoid  mentioning  a  possession 
which,  as  part  of  the  dowry  of  the  queen 
of  Charles  II.,  is  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  England.  A  tribute  of  respect  is 
due  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  who,  when  com- 
missioned in  1G83  to  go  and  destroy  the  for- 
tifications and  the  harbour  of  the  expensive 
and  useless  African  settlement,  invited  Ken 
to  accompany  the  expedition,  *  thinking  it 
of  the  highest  importance  to  have  the 
ablest  and  best  man  he  could  possibly  ob- 
tain to  go  with  him,  both  for  the  service  of 
God,  and  the  good  government  of  the  clergy 
that  are  chaplains  to  the  fleet.'  Such  was 
the  language  of  the  invitation  ;  and  great 
ie  the  sacrifice  of  feeling  which  the  author 
of  the  Morning  and  Evening  Hymns  must 
have  made  in  yielding  to  the  call.  Tan- 
gier seems  to  have  been  a  sink  of  iniquity. 
In  the  Diary  of  Mr.  Pepys,  after  an  amus- 
ing account  of  the  incidents  of  the  voyage, 
especially  the  hot  disputes,  on  deck  and  in 
the  cabin,  '  about  spirits, — Dr.  Ken  assert- 
ing there  were  such,  and  Pepys  with  the 
rest  denying  it,* — we  find  the  following  : — 

'  Sunday^  Sept.  80 — To  church  (in  Tangier), 
A  very  line  and  seasonable,  but  most  unsuccess- 
ful, argument  from  Dr.  Ken,  particularly  in  re- 
pi'oof  of  the  vices  of  this  town.'  And  again, 
*  Had  a  great  deal  of  good  discourse  on  the 
viciousness  of  this  place,  and  its  being  high  time 
for  Almighty  God  to  destroy  it.  .  .  .  Very  high 
discourse  between  Dr.  Ken  and  me  on  one  side, 
and  the  governor  (Kirkc)  on  the  other,  about 
the  exce.-;dive  liberty  of  swearing  we  observe 
bore.' 

The  works  of  the  African  colony  were 
blown  up  and  abandoned  ;  Ken  returned 
to  his  English  home  ;  and  while  the  Asiatic 
colony  of  Bombay,  the  other  part  of  the 
dowry  of  Catherine  of  Braganza,  grev/ 
daily  into  greater  importance,  Tangier  dis- 
appeared from  our  national  history,  except, 
indeed,  that  the  battalions  which  bore  its 
name  fought  under  King  William  at  the 
Boyne,  as  the  Zouaves  of  Algiers  fought  at 
the  Alma. 

The  last  great  passage  of  Algerine  his- 
tory previous  to  the  French  occupation  is 
the  expedition  of  1816.  Lord  Exmouth's 
interpreter  Salame  narrates  with  a  charm- 
ing oriental  naivete  his  experiences  and 
feelings  during  this  bombardment  by  the 
English  and  Dutch.  The  twenty-five  ships 
with  which  Lord  Exmouth  sailed  from  Ply- 
mouth had  been  joined  at  Gibraltar  by  five 
gun-boats,  and  by  six  Dutch  ships  under 


Admiral  Van  Cappellan,  whom  Salame 
describes  as  *  a  very  mild  and  good-tem- 
pered old  officer,  about  sixty-five  years  of 
age,  rather  thin,  and  of  the  middle  size.' 
Meanwhile  the  Dey  of  Algiers  had  heard 
something  of  the  expedition  through  the 
French  newspapers,  not  by  reading  them 
himself,  for  he  was  unable  to  read  or  write 
even  his  own  language;  but  by  the  informa- 
tion of  a  European  consul  who  spoke  Turk- 
ish. The  news  of  the  coming  of  the  Eng- 
lish was  confirmed  by  the  captain  of  a  Dan- 
ish merchant-ship,  which  happened  to  touch 
at  Algiers  about  that  time. 

'  The  Dey  replied,  "  Let  them  come,"  The 
Danish  captain  said,  "  Very  likely  they  will 
come  with  a  great  quantity  of  shells."  The  Dey 
in  reply  said,  "  When  they  send  me  their  shells 
I  shall  hang  them  in  my  rooms  like  these  me- 
lons" (alluding  to  the  water-melons  which  are 
preserved  in  Algiers  by  being  hung  from  the 
roofs).  Then  the  Dane  told  him,  "  Now  you  say 
so  because  you  do  not  know  what  the  English 
shells  are,  but  I  was  at  Copenhagen  when  they 
came  there,  and  I  know  what  their  shells 
are." ' 

On  the  27th  of  August  the  fleet  lay  off 
Algiers,  and  Salame  with  the  flag-lieutenant 
was  sent  with  a  letter  containing  the  ad- 
miral's demands  for  the  immediate  aboli- 
tion of  Christian  slavery,  and  reparation  of 
the  wrongs  inflicted  on  the  European 
powers.  As  the  interpreter  left  the  Queen 
Charlotte,  the  officers  called  out  to  him, 
'  Salame,  if  you  return  with  an  answer 
from  the  Dey  that  he  accepts  our  demands 
without  fighting,  we  will  kill  you  instead.' 
lie  was  '  much  delighted  '  with  this  bravery 
and  determination  of  the  English  nation, 
but  his  alarm  was  considerable  during  two 
hours,  while  he  waited  in  the  boat  near  the 
mole  for  the  Dey's  answer,  *  within  pistol- 
shot  of  thousands  of  those  barbarous  people, 
and  hearing  their  impertinences.'  But  he 
consoled  himself  with  reflecting  that  *  no 
one  in  this  world  can  obtain  the  end  of  his 
wishes  without  exposing  himself  to  perils.' 
The  time  expired,  and  no  answer  was  re- 
turned. Then  the  admiral  led  the  way, 
followed  in  succession  by  the  rest  of  the 
squadron.  Each  ship  anchored  by  the 
stern,  the  Queen  Charlotte  abreast  of  the 
mole-head,  within  one  hundred  yards'  dis- 
tance. The  Algerine  gun-boat with  their 
red  silk  flags,  lay  crowded  close  under  the 
batteries.  Thousands  of  Turks  and  Moors 
looked  on  in  astonishment ;  and  during 
this  movement  of  the  English  fleet,  not  a 
gun  was  fired  from  the  city.  Indeed,  it  ap- 
peared afterwards  that  the  guns  were  not 
loaded.  Lord  Exmouth's  bravery  is  thus 
described  by  Salame,  who  honestly  tells  us 
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that  he  had  reached  the  Queen  Charlotte 
'  more  dead  than  alive.' 

'  I  was  quite  surprised  to  see  how  his  Lord- 
ship was  altered  from  what  I  left  him  in  the 
mornino;,  for  I  knew  his  manner  was  in  general 
very  mild,  and  now  he  seemed  to  me  all-JigJitfal^ 
as  a  fierce  Hon  which  had  been  chained  in  liis 
cage  and  was  set  at  liberty.' 

The  first  Algerine  gun  was  fired  a  few 
minutes  before  three.  About  six  the 
enemy's  fire  began  to  slacken,  and  their 
fleet  was  set  on  fire.  At  ten,  the  works 
being  nearly  silenced,  the  squadron  moved 
out  to  sea,  though  the  bomb-ships  con- 
tinued the  action  till  midnight.  Salame's 
own  part  in  this  engagement  was  not  very 
distinD:uished.  He  describes  his  sensations 
as  follows  : — 

'After  the  attack  took  place  on  both  sides,  im- 
mediately the  sky  was  darkened  by  the  smoke, 
the  sun  completely  eclipsed,  and  the  horizon  be- 
came dreary.  Being  exhausted  by  the  heat  of 
that  powerful  sun,  to  which  I  Avas  exposed  the 
whole  day,  and  my  ears  being  deafened  by  the 
roar  of  the  guns,  and  finding  myself  in  the  dread- 
ful danger  of  such  a  terrible  engagement,  in 
which  I  had  never  been  before,  I  was  quite  at  a 
loss,  and  like  an  astonished  or  stupid  man,  and 
did  not  know  myself  where  I  was.  At  last,  his 
Lordship  having  perceived  my  situation,  said, 
"You  have  done  your  duty:  now  go  below."  Upon 
which  I  began  to  descend  from  the  quarter-deck, 
quite  confounded  and  terrified,  and  not  sure  that 
I  should  reach  the  cockpit  alive.' 

When  he  joined  the  surgeon  and  the 
wounded  men  in  the  cockpit  he  was  some- 
what reassured,  on  learning  that  they  were 
two  or  three  feet  below  the  water-mark, 
though,  he  adds,  that  he  thinks  the  taking 
off  of  arms  and  legs  is  the  most  shocking 
sight  in  the  world,  '  in  preference  to  which, 
if  I  was  a  military  man,  I  should  certainly 
prefer  to  be  on  deck  than  being  with  the 
doctor  in  the  cockpit.'  His  general  conclu- 
sion is  summed  up  in  a  note,  which  we 
find  in  a  later  part  of  the  book. 

'  When  very  young  in  Alexandria,  my  native 
country,  I  heard  the  report  of  the  guns  of  the 
famous  battle  of  Aboukir,  and  saw  tlie  light  of 
the  explosion  of  the  ship  Z'  Orient^  since  which 
time  I  alwaj's  had  a  great  desire  to  see,  from  a 
distance,  a  naval  action ;  but  having  now  been 
in  such  a  tremendous  one  as  this,  I  have  got 
very  full  satisfaction,  and  do  not  wish  to  see  any 
more.' 

When  the  ships  had  hauled  out  at  night, 
he  ventured  on  the  poop  to  behold  the  de- 
struction of  the  enemy's  navy,  the  blaze  of 
which  illuminated  all  the  bay  and  made  it 
almost  as  clear  as  in  the  day-time.    *  Tt 


I  was  astonishing,*  he  adds,  *  to  see  the  coat 
I  of  his  lordship,  how  it  was  all  cut  up  by 
musket-balls  and  by  grape  ;  it  was  behind 
as  if  a  person  had  taken  a  pair  of  scissors 
and  cut  it  all  to  pieces.' 

On  the  2Sth,  a  second  letter  having  been 
sent  by  Lord  Exmouth  with  the  same  de- 
mands, the  captain  of  the  port  came  on 
board  to  signify  the  Dey's  submission. 
Then  followed  a  series  of  interviews  with 
the  Dey  himself.  A  number  of  evasions 
were  attempted  in  reference  to  the  libera- 
tion of  the  slaves,  the  payment  of  the  mo- 
ney, and  the  apology  due  for  the  brutal 
treatment  of  the  English  consul  M'Donnell. 
At  length  the  Dey  was  overheard  to  say 
in  an  undertone,  '  The  foot  of  the  red-hair- 
ed man  is  on  my  neck  ;  what  shall  I  do  V* 
He  complied  with  the  conditions  which  he 
could  not  escape,  saying  that  all  had  hap- 
pened according  to  the  Divine  decree,  and 
that  it  would  be  better  to  forget  the  past. 
The  slaves  came  on  board  shouting  with  so 
much  exultation,  that  Salamc  says,  *  Even 
I,  who  had  hardly  done  anything  in  the 
battle,  when  I  heard  the  exclamation  of 
these  poor  people,  was  quite  delighted,  and 
forgot  every  danger  and  labour  that  we 
had  passed,  in  the  happiness  of  seeing  them 
released.'  The  dollars  were  piled  up  in 
the  court-yard  of  the  palace,  and  brought 
down  in  sacks  to  the  mole.  On  the  3rd  of 
September,  all  the  accounts  being  finally 
adjusted,  the  fleet  sailed  away  to  Gibralter 
at  midnight.  The  discouragement  given  to 
slavery  and  piracy  is  not  the  only  result  of 
the  battle  of  Algiers.  Some  of  the  conse- 
quences of  this  memorable  expedition  are 
still  in  the  future  ;  for  it  was  the  first  of 
those  blows  on  the  Mohamedan  power  in 
the  Mediterranean,  of  which  the  second 
was  inflicted  by  the  English,  Russians,  and 
French  at  Navarino,  and  the  third  again  at 
Algiers  in  1830  by  the  French. 

Just  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed 
since  the  French  invaded  Northern  Africa, 
and  yet  this  short  period  carries  us  through 
three  dynasties.  The  expedition  sailed 
and  Algiers  capitulated  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  X. ;  the  conquest  was  continued 
and  perfected,  so  as  to  embrace  the  whole 
Turkish  Algerine  territory,  under  Louis 
Philippe  ;  the  results  have  been  secured  by 
the  generals  of  Napoleon  III.,  and  are 
peacefully  incorporated  with  the  Empire. 
It  forms  no  part  of  our  plan  to  give  an  ex- 
pose of  all  the  motives  which  led  the  Go- 
vernment of  Charles  X.  to  equip  the  Afri- 


*  This  part  of  the  story  is  told  rather  differently 
by  Salame.  "We  give  it  as  we  received  it  from  an 
officer  engaged  in  the  action. 
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can  armada,  M.  Duval,  the  consul,  had 
been  struck  on  the  face  by  the  Dey  with  a 
fan.  The  ship  Provence  also  had  been 
fired  upon.  Polignac  was  irritated.  Per- 
haps he  thought  that  a  coup  d'kat  might 
more  easily  be  accomplished  under  the 
shelter  of  a  military  success.*  He  resolv- 
ed not  simply  to  bombard  Algiers,  as  it  had 
been  bomLirded  under  Louis  XIV.  and 
by  Lord  Exmouth,  but  to  conquer  it.  In 
some  minds  the  thought  of  renewing  the 
prestige  of  Bonaparte  and  Egypt  was  very 
active.  Others  felt  with  some  pride  that 
France  was  taking  up  the  cause  of  civiliza- 
tion, of  Europe,  of  Christianity.  More 
practical  spirits  thought  of  colonisation  and 
rivalry  with  England.  In  the  midst  of  this 
excitement  of  politics  and  romance,  the 
great  expedition,  consisting  of  11  line-of- 
battle  ships,  19  frigates,  and  274  transports, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Admiral  Du- 
perre,  sailed  at  the  end  of  May  from  Toulon. 
On  the  13th  of  June  they  arrived  in  front  of 
Algiers.  On  the  14th  a  landing  was  effect- 
ed at  Sidi-Ferruch,  a  few  miles  to  the  west. 
The  three  divisions  of  Berthezene,  Loverdo, 
and  the  Due  d'Escar  contained  37,000 
men,  the  whole  being  under  the  command 
of  Marshal  Bourmont.  Ten  days  of  hard 
fighting  brought  them  to  the  height  which 
rises  over  the  town  and  commands  a  view 
of  the  Metidja  plain.  It  was  found  (as  Ta- 
citus says  in  his  account  of  the  affair  of 
Tacfarinas)  that  African  cavalry  are  no 
match  for  disciplined  European  infantry. 
During  the  night  of  the  29th  the  first  paral- 
lel was  begun  at  a  distance  of  250  metres 
from  the  Chateau  de  V Empereur,  so  called 
because  it  was  built  where  the  German 
Emperor  had  been  encamped  before  his 
disastrous  retreat.  The  fire  opened  at 
daybreak  on  the  4th  of  July.  The  bom- 
bardment w^as  short.  At  half-past  nine  the 
Turks  were  in  despair.  At  ten  they  blew 
up  the  castle  with  a  terrible  explosion,  and 
the  French  monarch  was  king  of  Algiers. 
At  the  end  of  the  month  he  had  ceased  to 
be  king  of  Paris. 

If  v/e  pursue  the  history  of  Algeria  dur- 
ing the  few  years  v/hich  succeeded  the 
French  occupation  of  the  city,  we  find  it 
characterized  by  energetic  military  ad- 
vances, which,  however,  were  seriously 
hindered  by  hesitating  counsels  and  a  fluc- 
tuating policy  at  home.  The  revolution  in 
Paris  and  the  siege  of  Antwerp  threw  the 


*  On  fivait  pense  qu'un  coup  d'etat  passerait  plus 
faciloinent  a  I'ombre  d'un  succus  militaire.  Les 
Fran9ais,  disait-on,  oiiblient  facilement  la  liberte  en 
presence  de  la  gloire. — Lacretelle,  Jlisioire  de 
Prance  dcpuis  la  Restauration,  iv.  p.  419. 


interests  of  Algiers  into  the  shade.  The 
government  of  July  were  embarrassed  by 
the  legacy  of  the  Absolutists.  The  national 
feeling,  however,  compelled  them  to  accept 
it ;  and  the  first  success  of  the  African  en- 
terprise was  promptly  seconded.  Marshal 
Bourmont,  whose  going  over  to  the  Allies 
on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was 
probably  not  forgotten,  was  succeeded  by 
Marshal  Clausel,  another  old  soldier  of  the 
Empire,  whose  gallant  bearing  at  Salaman- 
ca after  Marmont's  disaster  is  well  known 
to  all  students  of  the  battles  of  the  Penin- 
sula. Bourmont  had  advanced  into  the  in- 
terior only  so  far  as  to  make  a  reconnais- 
sance to  Blidah.  Clausel  laid  Blidah  waste, 
massacred  its  inhabitants,  penetrated  into 
the  Atlas  through  the  Colde  Mouzilia,  and 
established  a  new  bey  at  Medeah,  the  ca- 
pital of  the  Turkish  province  of  Tittery. 
This  was  the  first  military  expedition  of 
the  Zouaves,*  who  were  a  creation  of  Mar- 
shal Clausel,  and  who  in  their  original  or- 
ganisation consisted  partly  of  indigenous 
Arab  soldiers  and  partly  of  enfans  de  Paris 
and  other  reckless  Europeans.  And  cer- 
tainly no  more  curious  meeting-point  of  the 
East  and  West  can  be  pointed  out  than  that 
which  is  presented  by  this  scene,  when  the 
swarthy  children  of  Africa,  wearing  the 
turban  and  shouting  the  Bedouin  war-cry, 
and  the  Volontaires  de  la  Charte,  singing 
La  Marseillaise,  and  still  wearing  their 
blouses,  pressed  on  side  by  side  through 
the  gorges  of  Mount  Atlas  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  Peninsular  general.  A  vigorous 
step  seemed  to  have  been  taken  towards 
securing  the  country  to  the  south  of  Al- 
giers. About  the  same  time  Oran  on  the 
west  v>^as  occupied  ;  and  though  at  first  it 
was  made  over  to  Tunis,  with  the  view  of 
forming  a  counterpoise  to  the  power  of 
Morocco,  it  was  presently  found  necessary 
to  garrison  it  with  French  troops.  Bona 
on  the  east  had  been  seized  when  Algiers 
itself  was  taken ;  but  it  could  hardly  be 
said  to  be  a  source  of  strength  to  the  French 
unless  it  could  be  used  as  a  point  of  depart- 
ure for  the  assault  and  capture  of  Constan- 
tina.  So  Clausel  would  probably  have 
used  it ;  but  just  at  the  critical  time  he  was 
succeeded  by  Berthezene,  and  with  him 
came  a  change  of  policy.  Clausel  is  said 
to  have  called  Algeria  a  paradise ;  Berthe- 


*  M.  V.  de  Mars  refers  the  origin  of  the  word 
*  Zouave '  to  tlie  name  of  a  confederation  of  tribes 
called  Zouaoua,  and  seems  to  imply  that  the  French 
were  the  first  to  use  it.  But  we  find  Pananti 
giviiig  the  name  Zouavi  to  the  native  soldiers  under 
the  Turks.  lie  describes  them  as  Moorish  soldiers 
commanded  by  Turkish  officers,  and  compares  their 
organization  to  that  of  the  Bengal  sepoys. 
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zene  to  have  spoken  of  it  as  an  accursed 
place,  of  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
be  rid  too  soon.  For  a  time  it  seemed  as 
if  nothing  was  to  be  attempted  beyond  a  co- 
lonial establishment  limited  to  the  very 
neighbourhood  of  Algiers.  The  views  of 
the  government  at  home  were  hesitating 
and  uncertain.  When  Algeria  was  visited 
by  Campbell  in  1836  he  found  the  reten- 
tion of  the  colony  treated  almost  as  an  open 
question,  and  on  his  return  through  Paris, 
where  he  had  a  conversation  with  Louis 
Philippe  on  the  subject,  still  saw  reason  to 
regard  the  problem  as  awaiting  its  solution. 
Nevertheless,  the  French  power  made  pro- 
gress on  the  whole.  Fighting  was  neces- 
sary ;  and  this  fighting  commonly  ended  in 
victory.  In  Paris  a  decided  step  was  taken 
by  the  ordonnances  of  July  23,  1834, which 
made  formal  mention  of  the  '  French  pos- 
sessions in  Northern  Africa.'  Meanwhile 
that  remarkable  man,  whose  name  has 
been  connected  with  all  the  subsequent  an- 
nals of  Algerian  warfare,  began  to  make 
his  influence  felt  throughout  the  whole  re- 
gion which  lies  in  the  south  of  Oran.  At 
first  it  was  thought  safe  and  prudent  to 
make  treaties  with  Abd-el-Kader  ;  and  for 
a  time  it  seemed  that  mutual  concessions 
would  secure  what  was  desirable  on  both 
sides.  But  the  prophet-chief  was  too  wily 
to  be  really  held  by  these  agreements,  and 
too  fanatical  to  be  content  with  a  compro- 
mise between  the  Orescent  and  the  Cross. 
His  movements  on  the  Scheliff  became  pre- 
sently so  formidable,  that  it  was  determin- 
ed to  send  Marshal  Clausel  once  more,  and 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  with  him.  Still  there 
was  difference  of  opinion  at  Paris  as  to  the 
course  which  should  be  follov/ed.  The  say- 
ing attributed  to  the  Due  de  Broglie,  *  Al- 
ger n'est  qu'une  loge  a  I'opera,'  may  be 
regarded  as  an  indication  that  there  were 
many  who  would  willingly  have  seen  the 
undertaking  given  up.  In  truth,  it  was 
evident  that  France  had  done  either  too 
much  or  too  little.  An  army  of  10,000 
men  was  not  enough  to  secure  the  conquest 
of  Algeria  ;  but  it  was  far  too  great  to  make 
it  possible  for  the  Moors  and  Arabs  to  re- 
main quiet.  Of  those  who  were  decidedly 
bent  on  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war,  the  most  energetic  were  Thiers — who 
was  in  office  in  1836,  and  who  saw  that 
Africa  might  be  m.ade  a  nursery  of  sol- 
diers worthy  of  the  Empire — and  Clausel 
himself,  who  urged  in  the  strongest  lan- 
guage that  an  expedition  against  Constan- 
tina  was  essential  for  the  purpose  of  strik- 
ing a  blow  that  would  be  felt  in  Eastern 
Algeria.  The  change  of  ministry,  when 
Mole  succeeded  Thiers,  appears  to  have 


been  attended  with  some  diminution  of  en- 
thusiasm. But  the  expedition  was  deter- 
mined on ;  and  30,000  men  were  placed 
under  the  command  of  Marshal  Clausel, 
who  was  accomponicd  by  the  king's  se- 
cond son,  the  Due  de  Nemours.  It  was  in 
this  expedition  that  Changarnier,  on  one 
occasion,  said  to  those  who  were  following 
him  into  action — *  Come  on,  my  men ;  they 
are  6000,  we  are  300  :  you  see  we  are 
equal !'  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  gal- 
lantry Yv'ith  which  the  campaign  Vv^as  con- 
ducted. But  it  was  altogether  unsuccessful. 
The  French  army  received  a  very  serious 
check,  and  then  it  was  that  the  warlike  spi- 
rit of  the  nation  was  thoroughly  kindled. 
It  was  said  of  Constantina,  as  formerly  of 
Carthage,  '  Delenda  est.'' 

Constantina  v/as  now  about  to  become 
the  scene  of  the  most  conspicuous  victory 
of  the  French  arms  in  the  course  of  their 
conquest  of  Algeria.  General  Damrcmont 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  new  expedi- 
tion, and  the  first  division  was  com.manded 
by  the  Due  de  Nemours.  The  siege-train 
was  disembarked  at  Bona.  The  march 
vv'as  laborious.  But  in  due  time  the  army 
took  position  on  the  plateaux,  which,  on 
one  side  (and  on  one  side  only),  give  the 
means  of  opening  a  cannonade  on  the  city. 
The  reception  was  one  of  fierce  defiance. 
The  hated  Mussulman  flags  waved  in  scorn  ' 
over  the  battlements,  and  discordant  cries 
and  3^ells  of  women  fdled  the  hot  air. 
When  an  officer  was  sent,  proposing  terms 
of  surrender,  a  proud  answer  was  given 
worthy  of  Numantia  or  Londonderry — '  If 
you  w^ant  powder  v/e  will  give  you  some ; 
if  you  want  biscuit  we  will  share  ours  with 
you.'  One  of  the  first  events  of  the  siege 
was  a  disaster  to  the  French. — The  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, standing  incautiously,  and 
against  the  advice  of  his  staff,  within  range 
of  the  enemy's  guns,  was  struck  by  a  ball 
and  died  almost  immediately.  General 
Vallee,  who  had  seen  much  service  in  the 
wars  of  the  Empire,  took  the  command, 
and  after  a  severe  struggle  he  brought  the 
siege  to  a  successful  issue. 

Constantina  was  taken  on  Friday  the 
13th  of  October,  1837.  An  old  Moorish 
prophecy  had  said  that  the  city  should  be 
captured  on  a  Friday.  The  doom  of  the 
Mahomedan  supremacy  on  this  coast  was 
really  come.  Though  much  remained  to 
be  done  among  the  Arabs  and  Kabyles,  the 
last  Turkish  stronghold  had  fallen.  After 
several  days  of  anxious  suspense  the  news 
was  brought  by  telegraph  to  Paris  on  the 
23rd  of  October.  The  satisfaction  with 
which  it  was  received  was  extreme.  The 
ministry  of  the  day  was  consolidated  by 
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the  success,  as  an  earlier  ministry  had  been 
consolidated  by  the  takin^r  of  Antwerp. 
'  11  faut  gitrder  Gonstantine'  was  the  imme- 
diate language  of  the  Government.  Even 
the  doctrinaires  now  accepted  the  policy  of 
continuing  and  completing  the  subjugation 
of  Algeria.  It  was  well  said  by  M.  Blanqui 
— *  The  taking  of  Constantina  made  us 
conquerors  ;  till  then  we  only  ruled  from 
the  sea.'  The  history  of  the  next  ten  years 
(1837-1847)  is  the  history  of  continued 
progress.  They  may  be  divided  into  two 
nearly  equal  periods,  Marshal  Vallee  being 
governor  during  the  first  of  them,  Marshal 
Bugeaud  during  the  second. 

In  the  same  year  during  which  Constan- 
tina was  taken,  Bugeaud,  who  then  held  a 
command  at  the  other  extremity  of  Algeria, 
made  a  treaty  with  Abd-el-Kader,  which 
in  some  quarters  was  severely  censured. 
It  is  hardly  possible,  however,  to  believe 
that  any  want  of  energy  was  shown  by  the 
French  general,  if  the  anecdote  is  true, 
which  represents  him  as  seizing  the  Emir 
by  the  hand,  while  venturing  to  be  seated 
in  his  presence,  and  raising  him  up  with 
the  rude  exclamation,  'Mais  relevez  vous 
done.''  The  conditions  of  the  treaty  itself 
imposed  very  narrow  restrictions  on  the 
Emir.  In  other  parts  of  Algeria  great 
activity  was  displayed  during  Marshal 
Vallee's  tenure  of  office.  Bugeaud  himself 
became  governor  in  1841,  and  the  war  was 
prosecuted  with  unceasing  energy.  Abd- 
el-Kader  fled  into  Morocco,  and  brought  a 
new  power  into  antagonism  with  France. 
Then  followed  the  battle  of  Isly  on  the 
frontier,  and  the  bombardment  of  Mogador 
on  the  same  day  (August  14,  1844),  by  the 
Prince  de  Joinville  on  the  coast.  During 
all  this  period  we  encounter  at  every  step 
those  generals  whose  experience  and 
promptitude  became  so  valuable  in  the 
streets  of  Paris  during  the  February  and 
June  of  1848.  Bedeau  was  in  command 
in  the  East,  Cavaignac  in  the  West.  The 
activity  of  Ohangarnier  and  Lamoriciere 
was  unceasing.  A  new  group  of  generals 
soon  came  into  view.  A  lively  picture  of 
the  last  three  year  sof  Bugeaud's  adminis- 
tration is  presented  to  us  in  the  recently- 
published  Letters  of  Marshal  Saint-Arnaud; 
and  the  names  which  we  find  there  are 
those  of  Bosquet,  Oanrobert,  and  Pelissier. 
Separated  in  some  degree  from  this  group 
is  Baraguay  d'Hilliers  ;  but  his  work  in 
Africa  was  contemporary,  as  it  has  been  in 
Europe  since.  In  following  the  history 
of  Algiers  we  are  gradually  leaving 
those  who  were  destined  to  play  a  great 
part  in  1848,  and  those  who  were  reserved 
for  1851  begin  to  take  their  places — Jes 


Numides  contre  Jes  Africains,  to  adopt  a  hon 
mot  of  the  coup  d^Hat. 

It  is  impossible  ,not  to  read  with  extreme 
interest  what  Saint-Arnaud  (who  in  1845 
was  only  a  colonel)  said  of  those  who  were 
destined  to  be  his  comrades  and  successors 
in  the  Crimean  campaign.  First  comes 
Pelissier,  in  co-operation  with  whom  he 
adopted  the  terrible  measures  for  the  extir- 
pation of  the  Arabs  of  the  Dahra,  which 
became  notorious  throughout  Europe. 

'  Aii/Mvouac  de  Sidi-  Yaeouh^  Juin  27, 1845. — 
Colonel  Pelissier  and  I  were  ordered  to  conquer 
the  Dahra  and  the  Dahra  is  conquered.  The 
journals  will  give  you  the  sad  details  of  the 
extremities  to  which  Pelissier  v/as  obliged  to 
have  recourse  in  order  to  subdue  the  Oued-Eiah, 
who  had  fled  into  their  caverns.    If  I  had  been 

in  his  place  I  should  have  done  the  same  

.  If  people  have  said  that  I  marched  sword,  axe, 
and  torch  in  hand,  what  will  they  say  of  Pelis- 
sier— a  brave  and  excellent  officer,  but  with  a 
rough  rind?' 

Again  he  says  in  the  course  of  the  next 
month  (July  19)  : — 

'  I  must  destroy  the  Sbehas  and  lay  siege  to  their 
caves  like  Pelissier.' 

And  again  (July 26): — 

'  Well,  brother,  Avhat  do  *you  say  of  our  French 
press?  I  should  have  done  and  shall  do  what 
Pelissier  did.  In  eight  days  I  shall  perhaps  find 
myself  in  an  identical  position,  and  if  I  lay 
siege  to  the  caverns  of  the  Sbehas,  I  shall  act 
as  a  soldier,  and  shall  inflict  the  greatest  possible 
loss  upon  the  enemy  to  escape  loss  myself.' 

We  leave  these  passages  to  speak  for 
themselves  ;  for  we  have  no  wish  to  dwell 
either  on  the  general  cruelties  of  this  long 
Algerian  war,  or  on  the  particular  proceed- 
ings of  these  two  unscrupulous  soldiers. 
The  mention  of  Canrobert  is  more  pleas- 
ing. He  went  to  Paris  in  184G,  and  pro- 
mised to  visit  Saint- Arnaud's  son  at  school, 
and,  in  a  letter  of  introduction  which  he 
carried  to  the  boy's  uncle,  is  thus  describ- 
ed:- 

'  He  is  one  of  the  officers  of  the  African  army 
that  I  love  and  esteem  the  most — an  old  fricnd- 
shij)  of  ten  years  which  dates  from  the  breach 
of  Constantino.' 

Of  the  third  distinguished  Crimean  general 
he  says  :  — 

'  Bosquet,  whom  you  don't  know,  is  very  well 
known  and  well  appreciated  in  Africa;  a  man 
of  merit,  mind,  and  sense,  who  began  his  career 
when  captain  of  artillery,  as  orderly  officer  to 
General  Lamoriciere,  and  who,  pushed  forward 
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by  him,  and  his  own  services  in  the  bureaux 
Ardbes^  has  risen  rapidly  to  the  rank  of  colonel,'* 

A  vigorous  description  of  him  is  given  by 
Castellane,  in  his  Souvenirs  of  the  African 
War:— 

*  Colonel  Bosquet  was  one  of  those  men  whom 
•  one  rarely  meets.  With  an  iron  will,  with  strong 
eense,  and  exact  judgment  equal  to  the  breadtli 
of  his  mind  and  the  vivacity  of  his  intelligence, 
he  had  succeeded  in  every  enterprise  entrusted 
to  him.    All  esteemed  him  ;  but  his  kindly  dis- 
position earned  for  him  also  the  affection  of  all 
who  came  near  him.    lie  was  evidently  a  man 
^   made  for  great  commands,  evidently  a  man  ca- 
pable of  rescuing  from  a  great  danger  when  all 
are  despairing.    If  ever  a  great  occasion  should 
1  arise,  no  one  who  knows  him  fears  that  he  will 
ever  be  wanting  to  the  occasion  or  to  himself.' 

One  of  the  most  important  of  Saint- Ar- 
naud's  own  exploits  related  to  the  pursuit 
of  Bou-Maza,  an  Arab  chieftain  second 
only  to  Abd-el-Kader  in  activity  and  re- 
sources. But  it  is  more  interesting  to  look 
at  some  of  those  passages  which  indicate 
the  writer's  vanity  and  ambition,  and  his 
curious  anticipations  of  the  career  to  which 
he  was  afterwards  called  : — 

*I  perceive  v/ith  pleasure  that  in  the  most 
difficult  circumstances  I  preserve  a  calmness 
and  sang  froid  that  I  had  not  formerly.  I  feel 
that  I  connnand ;  I  find  myself  at  home  and 
collected,  and  everything  prospers.  Who  knows 
what  all  this  might  become  on  a  larger  scale 
and  in  a  more  extended  sphere?' 

The  following  is  strangely  prophetic  : — 

'  Affairs  are  threatening  in  Turkey.  I  rejoice; 
at  it.  How  happy  I  should  be  to  strike  a  blow 
at  Russia,  conjointly  with  England!' 

In  1847  Bou-Maza  surrendered  to  Saint- 
I  Arnaud ;  but  in  other  respects  also  this 
year  was  remarkable.  In  the  spring  was 
executed  the  famous  expedition  into  Great 
Kabylia  under  Marshal  Bugeaud,  which  is 
described  with  much  animation  by  our 
countryman  Mr.  Borrer,  who  accompanied 
it.  Two  columns  moved  on  Bougie  through 
1  the  disaffected  country  at  the  same  time  : 
one  from  Algiers,  over  the  Metidja  plain, 
under  the  Marshal's  own  command,  the 
other,  under  General  Bedeaii,  from  Setif. 
The  result  was  the  complete  submission  of 
5i5  clans,  reckoned  to  have  the  power  of 
sending  into  the  field  a  contingent  of  33,000 
men.  If  the  French  arms  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  were  thus  signalized  by 


*  It  appears  from  one  of  Saint-Arnaud's  later 
letters  that  Bosquet  was  made  a  general  after 
having  been  a  colonel  only  nine  months. 


victory  in  the  east,  success  still  more  re- 
markable awaited  them  at  its  close  in  the 
west.  On  the  23rd  of  December  the  Due 
d'Aumale  (who  had  succeeded  Bugeaud  as 
Governor-General)  landed  at  an  Algerian 
town  near  the  frontier  of  Morocco.  Just 
two  days  before  Abd-el-Kadcr  had  pro- 
posed to  Lamoriciere  to  hold  a  conference. 
Twenty-four  hours  passed  in  the  exchange 
of  communications.  Then  the  Emir  was 
received  with  military  honours  at  the  ma- 
rabout of  Sidi  Brahim,  and  was  conducted 
to  the  Due  d'Aumale,  who  found  himself, 
almost  at  the  moment  of  disembarking, 
victorious  over  the  modern  Jugurtha.  The 
chieftain  laid  down  his  sandals  on  the  thres- 
hold, waited  a  signal  from  the  young  Prince 
to  be  seated,  kept  silence  a  moment,  and 
then  said  in  Arabic,  '  I  would  willingly 
have  done  sooner  what  I  have  done  to-day. 
I  waited  the  hour  marked  by  God.  I  de- 
mand I'aman  from  the  King  of  the  French 
for  my  family  and  myself.'  The  24th  was 
taken  up  with  the  arrangement  of  his  per- 
sonal affairs,  and  Christmas-day  saw  him 
on  his  way  to  Toulon,  with  his  mother,  his 
wives,  and  his  children.  The  violation  of 
the  promises  made  to  the  Arab  chieftain  is 
an  incident  most  discreditable  to  the  last 
days  of  the  rule  of  the  House  of  Orleans. 

The  extraordinary  circumstances,  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  year  1848  broke  on 
France,  appear  in  no  connexion  under  a 
more  romantic  aspect  than  in  connexion 
with  Algiers.  On  the  first  day  of  the  year 
the  news  came  to  the  Boulevards  that 
Abd-el-Kader  was  taken.  Great  rejoic- 
ings followed  and  high  congratulations  of 
the  youthful  Governor- General.  Probably 
there  were  few  persons  in  France  at  that 
time  who  did  not  accept  this  event  as  a 
new  proof  of  the  consolidation  of  the  throne 
of  Louis  Philippe.  Such  had  been  the 
thoughts  of  many  during  the  summer  of 
1830  in  reference  to  the  throne  of  Charles 
X.,  and  the  result  which  now  ensued  is 
one  more  instance  of  the  singular  tendency 
of  French  history  to  reproduce  itself.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  year  1848  we  took 
up  the  Journal  de  Constantine  in  an  Alge- 
rian cafe,  and  read  the  following  parallel 
between  Charles  X.  and  Louis  Philippe  : — 

'  Each  was  driven  from  his  throne  at  seventy- 
four  years  of  age:  one  just  after  the  victory 
over  the  Dey,  the  other  just  after  the  surrender 
of  Abd-el-Kader ;  each  having  lost  an  eldest 
son  by  a  violent  death — one  on  February  13th, 
1820,  the  other  on  February  13th,  1843  ;  each 
left  a  grandson  of  ten  years  old ;  each  was  ex- 
pelled by  a  revolution  on  the  same  three  days  of 
the  week.' 

The  next  words  are  an  amusing  speci- 
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men  of  the  French  tendency  to  prolong  a 
comparison  till  it  vanishes  in  an  absurdity; 
•  In  each  case  bread  was  dear  just  before, 
and  a  violent  storm  occurred  just  after.' 
When  the  Revolution  was  accomplished, 
the  Algerian  club  in  Paris  waited  on  *  Citi- 
zen Cremieux,'  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and 
he  received  them  with  such  sentences  as 
the  following  :  *  A  king  once  had  the  cou- 
rage to  say,  "  There  are  no  longer  any 
Pyrenees,"  and  can  you  suppose  that  under 
the  Republic  there  can  ever  be  a  Mediter- 
ranean between  you  and  us  ?  It  is  impos- 
sible. France  is  Algeria  and  Algeria  is 
France.'  Four  deputies  were  allowed  to 
the  French  in  Africa,  and  the  electors  gave 
their  votes  (characteristic  choice  !)  on  Eas- 
ter Sunday  in  the  unfinished  cathedral. 
The  walls  were  covered  with  placards  of 
all  colours,  each  headed  with  the  words 
'  Republique  Frangaise ;'  and  for  a  time 
everything  was  in  a  ferment  in  French 
Africa,  as  well  as  throughout  continental 
Europe.  On  the  whole,  however,  there 
was  very  little  real  care  for  the  Republic 
in  Algeria.  Thoughtful  men  were  anxious  ; 
the  lighter  spirits  made  jokes  about  liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity  ;  the  sons  of  Louis 
Philippe  were  sincerely  regretted ;  *  and 
the  ladies  mourned  over  the  aristocratic 
balls  which  the  Princes  used  to  give.  The 
tree  of  liberty,  always  a  sorry  shrub,  soon 
withered  in  African  soil.  The  garde  mo- 
bile disappeared,  and  the  strict  military 
government  resumed  its  sway  in  all  the 
new  towns  between  Morocco  and  Tunis. 
Though  the  commotions  of  Paris  produced 
no  important  effects  in  the  condition  of  Al- 
giers, the  military  experience  of  Algiers 
exerted  a  most  important  influence  on  the 
fortunes  of  Paris.  In  fact,  the  true  conti- 
nuation of  Algerian  history  during  the  year 
1848  is  to  be  found  in  Parisian  squares  and 
among  Parisian  barricades.  In  February 
indeed  it  seemed  as  if  the  extraordinary 
infatuation  which  came  over  the  King  and 
his  Ministers  paralysed  even  the  veteran 
Bugeaud,  and  held  back  the  energy  of  the 
two  younger  African  generals,  who  were 
in  Paris  at  the  time,  Bedeau  and  Lamori- 


*  Lamping,  '  tlie  soldier  of  the  Foreign  Legion,' 
■writes  thus  as  early  as  June,  1841: — 'The  Dukes 
of  Nemours  and  Aumale  were  with  the  column : 
the  first  as  Brigadier  General,  the  second  as  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of  the  24th  regiment  of  the  line. 
Both  are  tall  and  well  made,  and  are  much  respect- 
ed by  the  army  as  brave  officers,  and  indeed  they 
do  their  duty  on  all  occasions,  even  better  than  the 
other  superior  officers.  The  Duke  of  Nemours, 
however,  is  not  so  much  beloved  as  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  as  he  is  thought  proud  and  aristocratic, 
whether  justly  or  not  1  had  no  opportunity  of 
telling.' — The  French  in  Algiers,  p.  46. 


ciere.  But  in  J une  (when  Oavaignac  was 
Dictator,  and  Lamartine  had  ceased  to 
be  the  people's  idol)  we  see  how  miuch  may 
depend  on  the  prompt  application  of  mili- 
tary experience,  whether  we  follow  Duvi- 
vier*  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  or  Lamoriciere 
to  the  Clos  St.  Lazare,  or  Bedeau  and 
Ncgrierf  to  the  Faubourg  St.Antoine.  It 
is  indeed  impossible  to  disentangle  the  nar- 
rative of  Algerian  warfare  from  the  most 
exciting  of  modern  European  changes,  and 
it  is  precisely  this  impossibility  which  gives 
their  most  intense  interest  to  the  French 
conquests  in  Africa. 

The  crash  of  a  dynasty  in  France  did  not 
in  the  least  degree  compromise  the  French 
power  in  Algeria.  The  results  of  the  year 
preceding  1848  were  permanent.  Kabylia 
was  tranquil.  Abd-el-Kader  remained  in  pri- 
son. By  his  surrender  the  last  blow  had  been 
given  to  the  Arabic  nationality,  as  the  last 
trace  of  the  Turkish  domination  had  been 
swept  away  in  the  taking  of  Constantina. 
There  was  no  reason  why  Algiers  should  not 
float  on  in  the  wake  of  Paris,  as  she  pur- 
sued her  rapid  but  steady  course  towards 
her  present  Imperial  anchorage.  Napoleon 
III.  has  reaped  where  others  had  sown. 
No  great  events  have  occurred  during  th© 
period  in  which  the  new  regime  has  been 
gradually  consolidated.  In  1849  some  mi- 
nor military  movements  took  place,  and 
especially  the  storming  of  Zaatcha,  a  for- 
tress within  the  verge  of  the  eastern  Sa- 
hara. It  was  in  this  siege  that  Canrobert 
said  to  the  Zouaves,  whom  he  was  leading 
— *  Whatever  happens  we  must  mount 
these  walls,  and  if  the  retreat  sounds,  be 
sure,  Zouaves,  it  sounds  not  for  you.'f  In 
the  same  year,  at  Midsummer,  Marshal  Bu- 
geaud— the  fierce  destroj^er  of  the  Kabyles 
— le  bonpere  Bugeaud,  as  the  soldiers  called 
him — died  of  cholera  at  Paris.  In  1850 
we  read  of  nothing  more  important  than 
the  coming  of  fifteen  hundred  Arab  horse- 
men to  the  first  horse-races  at  Algiers,  and 
their  termination  of  the  entertainment  with 
a  grand  national  fantasia.%    In  1851  took 


*  The  centre  of  the  insurgents  v/as  in  the  Cite. 
The  position  was  gained  by  Duvivier  'stone  by 
stone  ;'  and  he  died  in  consequence  of  wounds  re- 
ceived in  the  struggle.  His  reputation  in  Africa 
had  been  such  that  he  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  second  battalion  of  Zouaves  at  their  first  organi- 
zation. 

f  Nt'grier  was  killed  near  the  same  place  as  tlie 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  on  the  same  dreadful 
Sunday. 

\  The  commanding  officer  on  this  occasion  waa 
General  d'Herbillon,  who  commanded  at  the  battle 
of  the  Tchernaya.  He  was  also  engaged  in  the 
coup  d'etat,  on  the  side  of  the  President. 

§  The /an^asja  of  the  Arabs  may  bo  described  as 
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place  a  new  campaign  in  Kabylia,  under 
the  direction  of  Saint-Arnaud,  now  gover- 
nor of  the  province  of  Constantina,  who, 
in  conjunction  with  Bosquet  and  other 
well-known  officers,  obtained  for  himself  a 
high  military  renown.  The  year  1852 
was  marked  by  hostilities  on  the  frontier  of 
Morocco,  but  more  especially  by  Pcdissier's 
.  success  in  the  taking  of  Laghonat  in  the 
far  south,  a  position  about  twice  as  far  from 
Boghar  as  Bogliar  is  from  Algiers,  and  pro- 
bably the  destined  centre  of  the  future 
ti'ade  among  the  oases  of  the  Sahara. 

In  the  celebrated  event  of  December, 
1851,  Paris  and  Algiers  were  again  indisso- 
lubly  bound  together.    Saint-Arnaud,  re- 
called from  Constantina,  had  been  closeted 
daily  with  the  Prince  President  for  the 
space  of  a  fortnight,  and  at  length  every- 
thing was  arranged  throughout  Paris  for 
simultaneous  action  at  a  quarter  past  six 
on  the  morning  of  the  2nd.    The  first  act 
of  the  drama  was  the  seizure  of  five  African 
generals  at  their  separate  lodgings.  The 
ai:)prehension  of  Ohangarnier  was  regarded 
as  the  most  important,  and  its  incidents 
may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  all.    At  a 
few  minutes  past  six  the  police-officer  rang 
the  bell  at  No,  3,  Rue  du  Faubourg  St. 
Honore.    The  porter  was  suspicious  and 
refused  to  open  the  door.    It  struck  the 
officer  that  a  grocer's  shop  adjoining  proba- 
bly communicated  with  the  court.  After 
telling  one  of  his  men  to  keep  the  porter 
in  conversation,  he  entered  the  shop,  de- 
manded the  key,  penetrated  with  the  rest 
of  his  men  into  the  general's  house,  and 
ascended  the  stairs.    Ohangarnier  sprang 
from  his  bed,  and  appeared  with  bare  feet, 
and  a  pistol  in  each  hand.    After  a  mo- 
ment's pause  he  yielded  himself  up  with 
perfect  calmness.    On  his  way  to  the  prison 
of  Mazas,  he  said,  *  When  the  President  has 
a  foreign  war,  he  will  be  glad  of  my  services 
again,  that  he  may  give  me  the  command 
of  an  army.'    To  the  same  prison  the  other 
generals  were  presently  brought  after  more 
arless  indignant  expostulation  or  resistance 
—brave  and  able  men,  like  himself,  and 
illustrious  in  the  campaigns  of  twenty  years 
— Bedeau,  Laraoriciere,  Leflo,  and  Oavaig- 
nac.     Oanrobert,  on    the  contrary,  was 
peculiarly  energetic  on  the  4th  at  the  bar- 
ricades of  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  and  pene- 
trated on  the  following  day  with  complete 
success  through  thoFauhourg  Poissoniere  to 
Menilmontant.  Bosquet  and  Pelissier  were 


a  mixture  of  the  terrible  and  the  ludicrous.  Its 
main  point  consists  in  the  sudden  reining  up  of 
horses  at  full  gallop,  and  the  discharge  of  every  gun 
at  the  same  moment. 


in  Africa.  The  result  of  these  events  is 
that  since  the  close  of  1851  the  first  group 
of  Algerian  generals  (Les  Africains)  have 
been  in  exile,  vv'hilc  the  second  group  [les 
Numides)  have  become  the  prominent 
agents  in  the  Russian  war.  As  to  Algiers 
itself,  its  fortunes,  like  those  of  France, 
now  seek  to  wear  the  aspect  of  industrial 
and  commercial  progress.  The  latest  arti- 
cles of  intelligence  relate  to  the  digging  of 
Artesian  wells,  the  opening  of  markets  for 
the  native  tribes,  and  the  exportation  of 
corn  and  other  produce.  We  turn  with 
pleasure  from  the  hori-ors  of  war  to  say  a 
few  words  in  conclusion  on  the  natural 
products  and  social  condition  of  the  great 
African  colony. 

No  view  of  the  natural  capabilities  of 
Algeria  can  be  so  complete  as  that  which 
was  afforded  by  the  collection  of  its  pro- 
ducts in  the  Paris  Ex'position  last  year. 
Those  who  visited  that  exhibition,  and 
penetrated  to  the  long  Annexe  by  the  river, 
will  remember  the  '  Algerian  trophy  '  in 
the  midst,  with  its  fruits  and  ears  of  corn, 
and  the  vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral  pro- 
duce which  were  distributed  round  it.  No 
more  interesting  moment  occurred  in  the 
history  of  the  Exhibition  than  the  visit  of 
Abd-el-Kader — no  meeting  point  of  the 
East  and  West  in  our  times  has  been  more 
remarkable — no  scene  could  form  a  more 
suitable  termination  to  the  sketches  with 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate 
the  various  fortunes  of  Algiers.  The  Emir's 
appearance  on  that  occasion  is  described 
as  sorrowful  and  yet  prince-like.  '  He  wore 
the  simple  Arab  dress,  without  any  personal 
decoration,  and  acknowledged  with  sedate 
grace  the  salutations  of  the  bystanders.'  It 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  the  feelings 
with  which  this  child  of  the  desert  saw  the 
progress  of  European  energy  in  discovering 
and  using  the  resources  of  his  conquered 
African  home. 

The  vegetable  resources  of  Algeria  are, 
perhaps,  on  the  whole  the  most  conspicuous. 
In  Eoman  times  Northern  Africa  was  so 
famous  for  its  harvests  that  it  vv^as  prover- 
bially called  the  granary  of  Italy.  Pliny 
is  profuse  in  his  praises  of  its  fruitfulness. 
We  are  told  that  Proconsular  Africa  used 
sometimes  to  be  allegorically  represented 
under  the  form  of  a  Avoman  with  an  ear  of 
corn  in  each  hand,  and  standing  on  a  vessel 
loaded  with  grain.  This  character  seems 
in  a  fair  way  of  being  again  realised  in  re- 
ference to  France.  In  the  Exhibition  of 
1855  might  be  seen  the  finest  samples  of 
wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  millet,  rice,  and 
Indian  corn.  And  these  ripe  specimens 
were  exhibited  in  Paris  six  weeks  before 
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the  French  harvest  was  ready.  Fruits,  too, 
of  the  most  various  kinds  were  there — ripe 
apples  and  pears  in  J uly,  Avith  dates  from 
Laghouat  in  the  distant  Sahara ;  with 
oranges  so  fine  as  to  remind  one  that  the 
gardens  of  the  Hesperides  were  in  North- 
western Africa  ;  with  lemons,  citrons,  gua- 
vas,  almonds,  figs,  pomegranates ;  with 
other  garden  produce,  such  as  beans,  hari- 
cots, potatoes,  and  yams.  Samples  of  cot- 
ton were  exhibited  in  great  profusion  ;  and 
the  attention  of  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers was  drawn  to  other  vegetable  fibres, 
— especially  that  of  the  urtica  nivea^  brought 
prominently  into  notice  by  the  want  of 
hemp  during  the  Russian  war, — and  the 
ci'in  (V Afi  ique,  produced  from  the  dwarf 
palm,  and  much  esteemed  for  the  stuffing 
of  cushions  and  beds.  A  long  list  of  mis- 
cellaneous articles  might  be  enumerated, 
such  as  gums,  resins,  madder,  shumac,  lin- 
seed, opium,  tobacco,  olive-oils,  and  wines 
both  white  and  red.  But  in  estimating  the 
vegetable  resources  of  African  France  we 
ought  particularly  to  notice  the  invaluable 
woods  for  furniture  and  cabinet-work  which 
its  vast  forests  are  able  to  send, — cedar  of 
such  dimensions  that  a  table  was  exhibited 
of  one  slab  nearly  five  feet  in  diameter  ; 
olive  of  an  almost  fabulous  age  ;  myrtle, 
holly,  walnut,  mulberry  ;  and  above  all  the 
Thuja  wood,  with  its  rich  brown  veins  on  a 
reddish  base,  identified  by  Sir  William 
Hooker  with  the  citrus  of  the  ancient  world, 
tables  of  which  were  purchased  at  incredible 
prices  for  the  palaces  of  the  noble  Romans. 

The  wealth  of  Algiers  derivable  from 
the ;  animal  kingdom  also  is  copious  and 
varied.  The  Arab  is  essentially  a  shep- 
herd :  the  sheep  of  the  Sahara  plateaux  is 
supposed  to  have  a  close  relationship  to  the 
merino  of  Spain  ;  and,  as  we  should  ex- 
pect, the  exhibitions  of  wools  gave  indica- 
tions of  rivalry  with  our  own  colonies  of 
new  South  Wales  and  Victoria.  Northern 
Africa  appears  to  be  quite  as  favourable  as 
Southern  France  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
silk-worm,  and  the  silks  formed  a  conspi- 
cuous part  of  the  collection  of  1855.  The 
coral-fishery  near  Bona  was  conducted 
with  much  enterprise  even  in  the  Turkish 
days  ;*  and,  whether  it  remains  chiefly  in 
the  hands  of  Italians  or  not,  must  be  a 
valuable  source  of  profit  to  France.  To 
this  section  of  our  commercial  catalogue 
we  may  add  the  items  of  cochineal,  hides, 
beeswax,  and  honey .t    If  we  turn  to  the 

*  Some  cruelties  inflicted  on  Italian  coral-fishers 
•were  amongst  the  immediate  causes  of  the  expedition 
of  181 6. 

f  A  recent  article  in  the  R'-vuedes  Deux  Mondes, 
entitled  '  Le  Cheval  de  Guerre,'  points  out  Algeria 


mineral  resources  of  Algeria,  as  represent- 
ed in  the  Exhibition,  we  find  iron,  copper^ 
and  lead  rich  in  silver.  The  shares  in  the 
Tenez  and  Mouziiia  mines  appear,  indeed, 
to  be  low  ;  but  it  is  not  very  clear  at  pre- 
sent whether  this  arises  from  the  veins 
being  worked  out  or  from  defective  expe- 
rience and  skill.  The  rich  marbles  of  thiQ 
colony  are  probably  inexhaustible. 

We  cannot  justly  lay  much  stress  on  the 
show  of  colonial  manufactures,  on  the  sad- 
dles and  harness,  the  arms  and  articles  of 
dress,  the  medicines  and  liqueurs,  the 
Moorish  carpets  and  earthenware,  which 
gave  a  curious  and  characteristic  appear- 
ance to  the  Algerian  compartment  of  the 
Annexe.  And,  indeed,  it  is  obvious  that  a 
mere  collection  even  of  raw  produce  may 
only  exhibit  possibilities  in  their  most  hope- 
ful aspect.  In  order  to  estimate  the  true 
value  of  a  colony,  a  balance  must  be 
struck  between  its  productiveness  and  the 
expense  of  maintaining  it.  Our  belief  is  that 
Algeria  is  destined  to  become  of  the  high- 
est value  to  France,  in  the  literal  and 
material  sense,  independently  of  the  bene- 
fits of  having  afforded  an  outlet  for  restless 
and  dangerous  spirits,  and  a  training- 
ground  for  a  courageous  and  experienced 
army.  We  think  that  Saint-Arnaud  ex- 
pressed in  1844  the  true  state  of  the  case : 
*  The  future  of  this  country  is  immense, 
but  the  gold  that  it  will  swallow  up  is  in- 
calculable.' The  second  part  of  this  pra- 
phecy  has  been  already  abundantly  ful- 
filled, and  we  believe  the  first  part  is  now 
entering  on  its  fulfilment.  Ten  years  ago, 
when  the  question  was  asked,  '  What  do 
you  export  V  the  answer  was, '  Nothing  but 
dates  and  wounded  soldiers.'  The  very 
corn  for  the  sustenance  of  the  troops 
was  imported.  During  the  Russian  war, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  read  of  large  sup- 
plies of  grain  sent  from  Algiers  to  Ka- 
miesch,  and  recent  returns  seem  to  show 
a  continued  improvement.  During  the 
last  three  years  agricultural  enterprise  has 
received  a  great  impulse.  The  first  race  of 
immigrants — the  storekeepers,  innkeepers, 
and  miscellaneous  speculators — are  ruined, 
and  are  now  giving  place  to  more  indus- 
trious and  settled  colonists.  The  popula- 
tion is  extremely  heterogeneous.  Every 
European  nation  has  its  representatives  in 
Algeria,  our  own  excepted,  unless  indeed 
we  reckon  '  ies  Anglo-Maltais '  in  this  cha- 

as  an  admirable  country  for  the  rearing  of  horses 
for  the  army.  The  writer  is  General  Dauma?,  than 
whom  no  one  is  more  competent  to  form  a  just 
opinion  ;  and  he  is  fortified  by  letters  written  by 
Crimean  officers  during  the  recent  war,  which  put 
60  many  horses  on  their  trial. 
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racter.  Some  villages  are  as  German  as 
the  German  villages  of  Pennsylvania. 
Perhaps  we  may  regard  this  mixture  as  an 
advantage,  when  we  consider  the  great 
varieties  of  soil  and  climate  which  are  in- 
cluded within  the  limits  of  the  colony. 

Many  popular  mistakes  have  existed  in 
reference  to  both  the  soil  and  climate  of 
'  Algeria.    When  the  French  landed  they 
were  probably  under  the  impression  that 
the  sand  of  the  interior  reached  almost  to 
Sidi-Ferruch.     Then   they   became  ac- 
quainted with  the  Metidja,  where  (to  use  one 
of  Pelissier's  expressions)  you  could  not  find 
„  sand  enough  to  sprinkle  a  letter  ;  and  the 
contrary  error  began  to  prevail,  that  there 
^  was  no  Algerian  sand  at  all.    The  charac- 
teristics of  the  Tell  and  the  Sahara  are 
now  fully  known  and  understood.  The 
former  is  the  country  of  harvests,  the 
home  of  the  agricultural  Arabs,  and  in  its 
'  more  level  parts  very  rich  and  very  uni- 
form.   The  latter  is  the  region  of  the  high 
!*  plateaux,  over  which  the  pastoral  Arabs 
,  wander  with  their  flocks,  or  travel  in  trad- 
ing caravans  from  one  oasis  to  another. 
It  is  true  that  the  Sahara  is  a  desert,  but, 
as  a  recent  traveller  has  truly  said,  it  is  no 
more  a  barren  unvarying  wilderness  than 
,  the  Highlands  are  one  continued  moor. 
The  palm-trees  round  the  wells  of  water 
form  green  islands,  often  so  numerous  as  to 
be  truly  archipelagos,  in  the  midst  of  a 
wide  ocean  of  plains  and  mountains.  Some 
'  tracts,  usually  unproductive,  are  fertilised 
1  and  turned  into  pasture  for  a  time  by  the 
rains  of  early  spring ;  others  remain  al- 
I  ways  an  arid  waste,  over  which  the  simoom 
I  reigns  supreme. 

With  these  varieties  of  soil  are  corres- 
,  ponding  varieties  of  climate.    The  summer 
heats  are  excessive,  though  the  winters  al- 
so are  very  cold,  in  the  Sahara,  beyond 
the  Lesser  Atlas.    The  extremes  of  tem- 
perature and  other  conditions  in  the  table- 
'  lands  near  the  Tell,  elevated  above  the 
sea  to  about  thejieight  of  the  Vosges,  are 
probably  very  favourable  to  the  health  and 
I  industry  of  Northern  Europeans.   The  cli- 
f  mate  of  the  coast-region  is  moderated  and 
!  made  equable  by  the  proximity  of  the  sea, 
and  is  far  more  like  that  of  Naples  than  of 
j  Sierra  Leone.    Algiers  lies  to  the  north  of 
4  Malaga,  though,  without   consulting  the 
map,  many  persons  would  find  it  as  diffi- 
cult to  believe  this  as  to  believe  that  Edin- 
burgh lies  to  the  west  of  Liverpool.  More- 
*  over,  while  the  mountains  behind  Malaga 
are  so  placed  as  to  receive  the  hot  southern 
Bun,  the  Sahel  behind  Algiers  has  a  northern 
i  slope.     Already  French  Africa  is  resorted 
to  by  European  invalids.    For  the  sake  of 


health,  and  for  other  reasons,  we  anticipate 
an  increasing  tide  of  travellers  in  this  direc- 
tion. A  very  useful  ^  Itintraire  de  VA/g^- 
rie'  was  published  last  year  in  I'aris;  and 
we  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
our  friend  Mr.  Murray  will  complete  his 
circuit  of  the  Mediterranean,  by  adding  an 
Algerian  chapter  to  his  excellent  *  Hand- 
book for  France.'*  To  the  naturalist,  to 
the  archaeologist,  and  the  student  of  eccle- 
siastical history,  this  country  presents  new 
fields  full  of  intense  interest ;  and  Algiers 
is  not  much  more  distant  from  Marseilles 
than  Edinburgh  (by  Avatcr)  from  London. 
Even  in  1842  three  lines  of  mail-steamers 
for  this  service  were  established.  Now 
communication  takes  place  almost  daily  be- 
tween the  South  of  France  and  some  point 
of  the  Algerian  coast.f  The  submarine 
telegraphic  wire  is  just  laid  down  from  Oa- 
gliari,  and  Paris  will  be  in  instantaneous 
com-Uiunication  with  Algiers.  The  associa- 
tions between  the  mother  country  and  the 
colony,  or  rather  between  the  conquering 
country  and  the  conquered,  are  daily  be- 
coming closer.  That  Algeria  should  ever 
detach  itself  from  France,  or  become  the 
possession  of  any  other  European  power, 
we  regard  as  in  the  highest  degree  impro- 
bable. A  king  was  dethroned  when  the 
conquest  was  hardly  begun  ;  but  the  enter- 
prise was  not  arrested.  Another  revolu- 
tion occurred,  when  the  Arabs  had  received 
their  most  humiliating  defeat  ;  but  the 
French  cause  did  not  waver  for  a  moment. 
Whatever  changes  may  take  place  in  Paris, 
we  believe  that  Algiers  is  secure  ;  and  so 
long  as  the  tricolor  is  a  symbol,  not  of  war 
and  bloodshed,  but  of  peace  and  real  im- 
provement, we  shall  watch  its  progress 
over  the  Atlas  with  satisfaction  and  hope. 
Not  faultless  ourselves  in  India  or  at  the 
Cape,  we  will  not  scan  too  narrowly  all 
the  process  by  which  the  French  have  be- 
come firmly  possessed  of  v/liat  Montalem- 
bert  calls,  with  some  bitterness  towards  the 
present  dynasty,  '  Ce  legs  magnijlque  de  la 
monarchic  constitutionneLle  /'  and  we  feel  no 
temptation  to  grudge  to  our  allies  the  natu- 
ral pride  with  which  they  look  forward  to 
'  Vavenir  de  la  helle  colonie.^ 

The  Governor-General  of  French  Alge- 
ria, who  is  always  a  soldier,  has  nearly  ab- 

*  Why  is  not  Mr,  Ford's  Hvely,  learned,  and 
almost  encycloprcdiacal  'Handbook  for  Spain '  made 
complete  by  the  addition  of  a  chapter  on  the  Ba- 
learic Islands  ?  A  chapter  on  Corsica  has  been  added 
to  the  last  edition  of  the  •  Handbook  for  France* 

\  Steamers  belonging  to  the  Messageries  Impe- 
rial es  leave  Marseilles  six  times  a  month  for  Algiers, 
three  times  for  Bona,  three  times  for  Orau,  and 
three  times  for  Store.  There  are  also  Algerian 
screw-steamers  belonging  to  a  private  company. 
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solute  power  *  Eacli  province  under  him 
lias  its  own  military  lieutenant-governor. 
There  are  also  three  civil  preftts,  but  their 
cares  are  limited  to  municipal,  agricultural, 
and  mercantile  questions.  The  Governor- 
General  has  an  administrative  council,  in- 
cluding the  bishop  and  the  rector  of  the 
academy.  The  whole  territory  of  the  colo- 
ny is  divided  into  districts  or  zones  of  three 
kinds,  the  Civil,  the  Mixed,  and  the  Arab. 
In  the  first  of  these  the  Governm.ent  has 
reference  chiefly  to  Europeans,  and  (with 
certain  limitations)  is  similar  to  that  of  an  or- 
dinary French  department.  In  the  second 
all  administrative  functions,  both  civil  and 
judicial,  are  discharged  by  military  oflicers. 
The  third  are  placed  under  strict  martial 
law.  The  most  difficult  and  delicate  task 
of  Government  relates  to  the  management 
of  the  native  tribes.  Hence  the  importance 
of  the  bureaux  arabes,  conducted  by  French 
officers  skilled  in  the  Arab  language  and 
customs.  Lamoricicre  took  an  active  part 
in  their  first  organization,  and  in  them 
Bosquet  began  his  distinguished  career. 
The  necessity  of  dealing  directly  v/ith  the 
indigenous  Mussulmans  was  imposed  upon 
the  French  by  their  expulsion  of  the  Turks 
after  the  first  conquest  of  Algiers.  There 
Avere  some  who  questioned  the  wisdom  of 
this  policy.  But  the  Turks  could  hardly 
have  been  useful  servants.  They  were  at 
best  only  an  army  of  occupation  ;  they  had 
never  been  the  authors  of  any  improve- 
ment ;  their  only  care  had  been  to  prose- 
cute piracy  by  sea  and  to  extort  taxes  by 
land.  Now  hardly  a  Turk  is  to  be  found 
in  the  colony.  Many  retired  to  Tunis ; 
some  to  Alexandria.  The  substitution  of 
the  French  for  the  Turkish  rule  in  this 
part  of  Barbary  had  an  immediate  and  ex- 
traordinary effect  on  the  condition  of  the 
Jews.  No  two  persons  can  be  more  differ- 
ent in  outward  demeanour  than  the  Jew 
of  Tetuan  and  the  Jew  of  Algiers.  The 
former  crouches  and  trembles,  is  merciless- 
ly plundered,  and  meekly  submits  to  every 
form  of  insult.  The  latter  is  the  most  in- 
sufferable dandy  that  ever  wore  a  turban. 

As  to  the  other  races  which  are  found 
among  the  2,500,000  Algerian  subjects  of 
Napoleon  III.,  we  have  little  to  add  to 
what  we  have  already  said  in  following  the 
successive  waves  of  the  population  of 
Northern  Africa.  Traces  of  the  Vandals 
are  still  seen  or  imagined  in  the  blue  eyes 
and  light  complexions  of  some  of  the  moun- 
tain tribes.     The  Kabyles  are  believed  to 


*  Since  1851  Marshal  Randon  has  been  Governor, 
with  t!ie  exception  of  a  short  interim  when  the  post 
was  held  by  Felissier. 


be  the  representatives  of  the  ancient  Ber- 
bers. The  ethnological  point  of  most 
practical  interest  and  importance  lies  in 
the  distinction,  so  clearly  exhibited  by 
Daumas,  between  the  Arab  and  the  Ka- 
byle.  The  two  races,  independently  of 
the  radical  difference  of  language,  are  sepa- 
rated in  their  moral  even  more  than  in 
their  physical  characteristics.  While  the 
Arab  is  idle  and  desultory,  the  Kabyle  is  a 
diligent  gardener  and  a  busy  manufacturer  ; 
he  cultivates  fruits  and  vegetables,  he 
keeps  bees,  he  makes  gunpowder,  sabres, 
pottery,  cloth,  even  soap.  The  most  cu- 
rious example  of  the  Kabyle's  skill  in 
handicraft  is  to  be  found  in  the  minting  of 
false  coins,  which,  before  the  French  occu- 
pation, was  carried  on  to  a  vast  extent  in 
the  mountains,  to  the  disturbance  of  the 
currencies  of  various  countries.  The  con- 
trast between  the  two  races  might  be  pur- 
sued through  a  variety  of  amusing  details. 
The  Kabyle  lives  in  a  fixed  habitation ; 
the  Arab  is  a  horseman  and  a  wanderer. 
The  Kabyle  is  a  republican  ;  the  Arab  has 
feudal  institutions.  The  Kabyle  takes  a 
pride  in  the  cleanness  and  brightness  of  his 
gun  ;  the  Arab  says  that  a  black  dog  will 
bite  as  well  as  a  white  one.  The  Kabyle 
pays  fewer  complim.ents  than  the  Arab, 
tells  fewer  lies,  and  in  war  is  a  more  open 
foe. 

Whatever  may  be  the  movements  or 
quiescence  of  the  Arabs,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Kabyles  will  yet  give  much  trouble 
to  the  French,  and  require  the  maintenance 
of  a  considerable  army.  In  1846  Marshal 
Bugeaud  had  under  his  command  more 
than  100,000  men;  and  since  that  time 
the  number  of  troops  in  the  colony  has 
rarely  been  less  than  80,000.  Algeria  has 
not  only  been  the  training-place  for  almost 
all  parts  of  the  French  army  in  succession, 
but  it  has  brought  into  existence  new  corps 
of  the  highest  military  value.  Of  these 
the  most  distinguished  are  the  Zouaves. 
For  some  time  the  recruiting  went  on 
slowly,  and  difficulties  were  experienced 
from  the  mixture  of  Europeans  and  Ma- 
homedans.  In  1833  the  two  battalions  of 
which  the  force  originally  consisted  were 
throAvn  into  one.  About  this  time  Lamo- 
riciere  was  placed  at  their  head,  and  in  1835 
the  two  battalions  were  again  reconstitut- 
ed. They  were  raised  to  three  in  1841 
by  Marshal  Bugeaud,  who  now  entirely 
separated  the  Arab  soldiers  from  the 
French,  and  created  a  new  corps  of  native 
troops,  called  Tirailleurs  Indigenes,  in 
which  Bosquet  and  other  Crimean  soldiers 
saw  much  active  service.  Lamoriciere 
was  succeeded  in  the  command  of  the 
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Zouaves  by^  Oavaignac,  and  Cavaignac, 
after  an  interval  by  Canrobert  *  In  1852 
they  were  raised  to  three  regiments  of  three 
battalions  each.  About  the  close  of  the  Rus- 
sian war  the  Emperor,  with  his  usual  tact, 
added  a  regiment  of  Zouaves  to  the  Imperial 
Guard ;  and  the  famous  Algerian  and  Cri- 
mean costume  is  now  seen  by  every  tour- 
ist who  moves  through  the  streets  of  Paris. 
In  their  first  constitution  the  Spahis,  like 
the  Zouaves,  were  a  mixed  corps ;  but  the 
Spahis  now  are  alm.ost  entirely  native,  as 
tlie  Zouaves  are  entirely  European.  The 
Chasseurs  <VAfi  ique  are  the  French  cavalry 
who  ov/e  their  formation  to  the  campaigns 
of  Algeria,  To  use  the  expression  of 
Count  Oastellane,  '  Two  elements  are  unit- 
ed in  the  cavalry  of  Africa  to  insure  suc- 
cess— the  French  element  and  the  Arab 
element,  the  Spain  and  the  Chasseur.' 

Even  to  the  conclusion  our  notices  of 
Algeria  are  more  full  of  war  than  we  could 
wish.  In  most  French  works  on  the  sub- 
ject we  should  be  glad  to  see  a  more  sen- 
sitive feeling  of  the  suffering,  carnage,  and 
death,  throngh  which  the  conquest  has 
been  completed.  In  some  there  is  a  mix- 
ture of  v/ar  and  religion  which  we  deeply 
regret.  It  is,  however,  some  satisfaction 
to  reflect  that  Christianity,  entangled  as  it 
is  in  this  instance  both  with  war  and  su- 
perstition, is  reinstated  in  the  country  of 
St.  Augustine.  Algiers  was  constituted  a 
bishopric  about  the  time  when  our  English 
colonial  episcopate  was  so  v/idely  extended. 
The  first  bishop,  Monsignor  Dupuch,  is 
said  to  have  been  active,  laborious,  and 
benevolent,  but  he  seem.s  to  have  wanted 
capacity  for  business  ;  for  when  he  resigned 
in  1846  he  was  deeply  in  debt.  Monsig- 
nor Pavry,  who  succeeded  him,  has  a  high 
reputation  for  energy  and  ability .f  As  to 
religions  truth,  it  is  a  grievous  evil  that, 
in  addition  to  the  other  corruptions  of  Eo- 
manism,  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  will  be  preached  as  part  of  the 
Christian  Gospel  by  the  new  African  epis- 
copate. As  to  religious  practice,  the  say- 
ing of  Abd-el-Kader  to  the  Abbe  Suchet  is, 
we  fear,  equally  applicable  to  the  case  of 
our  own  missionaries,  impeded  as  they  are 
in  every  part  of  the  world  by  the  lives  of 
inconsistent  Englishmen  :— '  Since  thy  re- 
ligion is  so  beautiful,  so  benevolent,  tell 


*  Baraguay  d'Hilliers  and  many  other  officers  who 
have  been  conspicuous  in  the  Russian  Avar,  for- 
merly served  in  Africa  in  the  corps  of  Zouaves. 

f  Saint-Arnaud's  remark,  when  he  describes  his 
first  meeting  with  the  new  bishop  (Jan.  4,  184*7),  is 
characteristic:  '  He  is  a  clever  man,  but  he  speaks 
from  the  head  more  than  from  the  heart ;  I  should 
preach  better  than  he.' 


me  why  it  is  that  all  the  French  do  not  ob- 
serve it.' 


Art.  III. — 1.  A  few  Words  on  the  import- 
ant Subject  of  Ch  urch-Building.  London. 

2.  Rej)ort  of  the  Incorporated  Society  for 
Building,  Bepairing  Churches,  ^y;.  Lon- 
don, 1856. 

The  unpretending  and  sensible  little  pam- 
phlet on  *  Church  Building '  treats  a  sub- 
ject which  is  steadily  rising  in  interest  and 
importance.  Every  year  the  sums  bestow- 
ed on  works  of  piety  and  benevolence  are 
more  considerable,  yet  in  their  aggregate 
they  by  no  means  keep  pace  with  the 
expanding  views  of  philanthropy  and  the 
increasing  wants  of  society  ;  and  every 
year  we  are  made  to  feel  more  strongly 
the  necessity  of  husbanding  them  to  the 
utmost,  and  employing  them  so  as  to  gain 
the  confidence  and  stimulate  the  future 
liberality  of  the  public. 

Unfortunately  while  the  office  of  dispens- 
ing charity  is  become  thus  important  and 
delicate,  there  seems  to  prevail  among 
those  who  undertake  it  not  a  little  confu- 
sion of  thought  as  to  the  objects  to  which 
their  aims  should  be  directed,  and  the  duties 
they  are  called  on  to  fulfil.  The  thrift 
which  in  the  selfish  concerns  of  life  is 
thought  a  merit,  the  prudence  v/hich  before 
commencing  an  undertaking  sits  down  to 
count  the  cost,  the  regard  for  fitness  which 
adapts  the  design  to  the  purpose  which  it 
is  intended  to  serve — all  are  too  frequently 
discarded  when  a  charitable  project  is  en- 
tertained. The  taste  for  architecture, 
which  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
present  day,  is  indulged  at  an}'-  sacrifice  of 
sense  and  prudence.  Whatever  social  want 
is  felt,  the  first  impulse  is  to  build ;  what- 
ever moral  reform  is  proposed,  the  esta- 
blished panacea  for  all  human  ills  is  brick 
and  mortar.  It  might  be  suspected  that 
the  worshipful  Bricklayers'  Company  was 
the  chief  mover  in  all  charitable  collec- 
tions. It  certainly  is  the  first  gainer  by 
their  proceeds. 

Let  us  open  at  random  a  few  of  the  cir- 
culars which  accumulate  so  rapidly  in  the 
couse  of  the  season  on  a  London  library 
table.  The  first  perhaps  sets  forth  a 
scheme  for  some  new  hospital  ;  it  is  headed 
by  a  woodcut  of  the  proposed  elevation, 
and  the  architect  has  done  his  best  to 
make  it  attractive.  Our  forefathers  used 
to  say  that  *  gout  cannot  be  cured  by  an 
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embroidered  slipper,'  but  assuredly  the 
present  generation  must  assume  that  there 
is  some  curative  quality  inherent  in  oriels, 
tracery,  gurgoyles,  finials,  barge- boards, 
and  fantastic  ridge-tiles.  The  charitable 
projectors  seem  to  anticipate  no  inquiry  as 
to  how  many  patients'  beds  must  be  re- 
trenched in  order  to  secure  all  this  archi- 
tectural decoration.  No  one  seems  to  have 
objected  that  the  complicated  roof  and  the 
unnecessary  quantity  of  external  wall 
unite  the  maximum  of  expense  to  the 
minimum  of  convenience,  or  that  large 
muUions  obstruct  the  sun,  and  casements 
are  apt  to  let  in  the  cold.  Nay,  it  Avill  be 
well  if  on  further  examination  we  do  not 
discover  that  the  southern  front  is  occupied 
by  entrance  halls,  staircases,  and  board- 
rooms, while  the  patients  are  left  to  lan- 
guish in  the  cheerless  north.  In  short,  the 
architect  has  confined  his  attention  to  ex- 
ternal effect,  and  the  inducement  most 
prominently  held  out  to  subscribers  seems 
to  be  the  glory  of  adorning  one  of  the  sub- 
urban thoroughfares  with  so  showy  a  speci- 
men of  modern  taste. 

The  next  circular  we  open  foreshadows 
the  fate  of  this  ambitious  commencement.  It 
contains  an  urgent  appeal  from  a  committee 
who  have  just  completed  their  building 
according  to  the  tasteful  design  of  their 
programme.  They  assert  that  the  greatest 
attention  has  been  paid  to  economy  :  and 
BO  far  truly,  that  all  they  have  accomplish- 
ed is  only  shabby  splendour  and  flimsy 
magnificence.  But  nevertheless  the  funds, 
ample  as  they  seemed,  have  been  exhausted. 
A  heavy  debt  has  been  incurred,  and 
unless  the  '  benevolent  public  '  will  again 
open  their  purse-strings,  they  must  be  con- 
tent to  witness  the  shipwreck  of  the  chari- 
table project  which  they  supposed,  and  had 
a  right  to  suppose,  v/as  secured  by  their 
first  subscriptions. 

The  next  appearperhaps  calls  our  atten- 
tion to  some  old  foundation  parish-school 
which  has  of  late  years  fallen  into  lethargy 
and  jobbery.  There  needs  an  infusion  of 
fresh  vigour  into  its  management.  The 
trustees  should  be  roused  to  a  sense  of  their 
duty,  or  should  be  changed  ;  a  new  master 
should  be  engaged,  the  plan  of  study  re- 
vised, and  the  confidence  of  the  neighbour- 
hood restored.  The  schoolhouse,  venerable 
in  its  simplicity,  is  as  sound  as  it  has  been 
any  time  for  the  last  two  centuries.  But 
her  Majesty's  inspector  discovers  a  want 
of  some  of  the  modern  machinery  of  edu- 
cation, and  instantly  recommends  a  new 
building,  which  must  exhaust  the  means  of 
the  parish,  and  will  not  remedy  one  of  the 
subjects  of  complaint.     It  is  a  case  of 


suspended  animation,  and  instead  of  apply- 
ing restoratives,  the  physician  has  nothing 
better  to  prescribe  than  a  handsome  coffin. 

In  one  of  the  midland  counties  some 
munificent  individuals  desired  to  institute 
a  foundation  school  for  fifty  destitute  or- 
phans of  the  lowest  class.  For  this  pur- 
pose they  raised  the  noble  sum  of  6000?., 
and  they  lavished  it  all  on  their  building. 
No  vronder  that  we  now  find  a  circular  ex- 
horting the  reluctant  public  in  a  tone  of 
expostulation,  which  though  not  unnatural 
is  quite  unreasonable  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  make  a  further  contribution  for 
its  endowment. 

Not  long  ago  a  proposal  was  widely  cir- 
culated for  educating  a  limited  number 
(from  fifty  to  eighty)  of  the  orphan  sons  of 
the  clergy.  Not  less  thnn  25,000/.,  at  the 
very  least,  the  prospectus  informs  us,  al- 
most in  a  tone  of  menace,  will  be  required 
for  the  building  alone  ;  and  if,  nevertheless, 
unabashed  v/e  venture  to  protest  against  all 
such  displays  of  prodigality,  we  are  straight- 
way told  that,  '  if  unfortunately  for  poste- 
rity William  of  Wykeham  and  Henry  VI. 
had  been  possessed  by  our  niggardly  utili- 
tarian spirit,  they  never  would  have  raised 
those  magnificent  foundations  at  Eton  and 
Winchester  v/hich  were  the  glories  of  their 
times,  and  have  been  main  supports  of 
sound  learning  ever  since.'  In  this,  and 
all  such  retorts,  the  difPerent  condition  and 
the  different  needs  of  society  at  those  re- 
mote periods — the  very  circumstances,  in 
fact,  on  which  our  judgment  must  be  found- 
ed— are  studiously  kept  out  of  sight ;  and 
in  one,  and  tha.t  the  most  important,  par- 
ticular, the  parallel  wholly  fails.  Henry 
VI.  and  William  of  Wykeham  had  the 
means  of  endowing  their  foundations  yet 
more  magnificently  than  they  adorned 
thein  ;  above  all,  the}"  vrere  not  account- 
able to  the  public,  and  used  the  right  of 
doing  what  they  pleased  with  their  own. 
They  did  not  print  circulars  and  beg  al- 
pliabetically  through  the  Court  Guide  and 
the  charity  lists. 

In  a  suburban  county  a  few  years  ago^ 
when  the  educational  movement,  as  it  is 
called,  was  strongest,  a  public  meeting  was 
called  and  a  very  large  subscription  made 
for  the  purpose  of  building  a  training  school 
for  masters  and  mistresses.  The  building 
committee,  anticipating,  as  we  may  pre- 
sume, entire  success  for  the  plan,  resolved 
to  raise  at  once  an  edifice  such  as  could  bo 
needed  only  if  the  experiment  had  entirely 
succeeded  and  the  institution  had  reached 
the  highest  pitch  of  vigour  and  efiicienc}". 
The  next  we  hear  of  the  training  school  is 
from  a  circular,  which  informs  us  that  the 
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funds  are  all  exhausted,  that  no  less  than 
10,000/.  has  been  spent  on  the  building, 
and  that  to  finish  and  furnish  it  a  large  ad- 
ditional sum  will  be  required.  To  supply 
this  deficiency,  it  calls  on  the  liberality  of 
the  county  with  an  unhesitating  air  of  au- 
thority. Nor  does  the  tone  of  this  docu- 
ment betray  the  slightest  misgiving  that 
the  committee  have  fallen  short  of  absolute 
wisdom  in  their  management,  or  the  faint- 
est consciousness  of  the  fact  (which  is  no- 
torious, nevertheless,  to  every  practical 
man  in  the  district)  that  the  instructors 
who  will  resort  for  their  training  to  a  school 
of  so  much  pretension  will  require  larger 
salaries  than  the  agricultural  parishes  of 
which  the  county  is  mainly  composed  can 
afford  to  pay.  Again,  in  a  northern  dio- 
cese, not  long  ago,  a  meeting  was  held  to 
consider  what  use  could  be  made  of  a 
building,  which,  with  similar  precipitation 
and  Avant  of  foresight,  had  been  constructed 
for  a  training  school  at  a  very  great  ex- 
pense, but  which  now  lay  as  useless  and 
unserviceable  for  the  purpose  to  which  it 
was  destined  as  Robinson  Crusoe's  long- 
boat. 

But  it  is  in  church-building  that  the  pre- 
sent rage  for  architecture  finds  its  amplest, 
and  we  will  at  once  admit,  within  certain 
limits,  its  most  legitimate  development.  So 
great,  however,  is  the  anxiety  to  obtain 
certain  constructional  combinations,  that 
architectural  effect  rather  than  the  ^vorship 
of  God  might  be  supposed  to  be  the  chief 
object  of  our  exertions.  Among  the  heap 
of  circulars  before  us  we  shall  probably 
find  more  than  one  from  the  incumbent  of 
St.  Stephen's,  Devonport.  And  here,  in  a 
recent  Keport  of  the  Oxford  Architectural 
Society,*  we  find  a  further  account  of  his 
difficulties  and  his  struggles.  His  curate 
explains  to  the  meeting  the  poverty  of  the 
district  and  its  wants.  A  congregation  of 
no  less  than  3000  souls,  composed  chiefly 
of  the  families  of  absent  sailors,  is  unpro- 
vided with  a  place  of  worship.  No  help  is 
to  be  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood.  For 
eight  years  efforts  have  been  made  to  raise 
a  church — for  three,  the  work  has  been  in 
progress — and  for  two,  the  building  has 
remained  roofless  for  want  of  funds.  No 
art  of  begging  (and  to  this  we  can  bear 
witness)  has  been  left  untried.  Our  sym- 
pathy is  warmly  excited ;  but,  as  we  read 
on,  we  find  that  '  the  President  had  been 
attracted  to  visit  the  church  by  a  distant 
vievv  of  the  beautiful  spire/  So,  then,  the 
beautiful  spire  had  been  built  before  there 
was  any  reasonable  ground  for  believing 

*  *  Ecclesiologiat/  Ko.  cxiii.  p.  137.  | 
vou  xcix.  14 


that  funds  could  be  obtained  for  the  roof? 
What  should  we  say  to  a  beggar  v/ho  spent 
his  money  on  cambric  frills,  and  then,  in  a 
tone  of  reproachful  importunity,  asked  the 
passers-by  if  they  meant  to  leave  a  fellow- 
creature  to  starve  for  the  want  of  a  shirt  ? 

Here  again  is  another  circular  of  more 
than  usual  importunity  of  appeal,  setting 
forth  a  case  of  more  than  usual  urgency  of 
distress.  It  speaks  of  extreme  spiritual 
destitution,  perishing  thousands,  a  poor  dis- 
trict, selfish  landowners.  Dissenting  manu- 
facturers, hostile  Papists.  There  is  no 
school,  no  parsonage,  no  church.  To  sup- 
ply the  last  of  these  wants,  in  spite  of  all 
difficulties,  a  considerable  sum  had  beer, 
raised  ;  and  the  building  was  nearly  com- 
pleted when  an  unlooked-for  disaster  re- 
duced the  parish  to  despair.  The  centre 
tower  had  fallen  on  the  clerestory,  and  had 
crushed  it  beneath  the  ruins.  We  are  not 
..surprised  that  the  tower  fell.  We  can 
easily  imagine  that  some  young  architect 
eager  for  a  job  might  engage  to  build  a 
cathedral  with  a  sum  which  would  barely 
suffice  for  a  chapel,  or  that,  in  aJl  tlie  good 
faith  of  ignorance,  he  might  undertake  t(> 
poise  several  hundred  tons  of  stone  in  the 
air  without  more  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
construction  than  suffices  to  make  a  showv 
sketch ;  but  we  own  we  are  surprised  that 
good  and  zealous  men  should  think  of  open- 
ing the  campaign,  against  such  a  host  of 
formidable  adversaries,  with  centre  towere 
and  clerestories. 

The  above  cases,  however,  it  may  be 
ux'ged,  are  exceptionaL  Let  us  take  an  in- 
stance so  common  that  every  reader's  ex- 
perience may  supply  him  with  a  parallel. 
A  zealous  archdeacon,  we  will  suppose,  has; 
long  been  grieved  by  a  more  than  usually 
urgent  case  of  spiritual  destitution  in  hl^ 
district.  At  '  Brimston-upon-Ooze'  the 
number  of  persons  who  are  without  any 
church  accommodation  is  reported  to  be 
positively  awful.  He  takes  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  calling  a  meeting  of  the 
neighbourhood.  'The  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese kindly  consents  to  take  the  chair/ 
Both  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  subscribe 
more  than  they  can  afford.  One  or  two 
influential  laymen  come  forward  handsome- 
ly. A  manufacturer,  not  supposed  to  be 
particularly  friendly  to  the  Church,  electri- 
fies the  meeting  by  a  liberal  contribution. 
The  proposal  to  build  a  church  is  carried 
by  acclamation,  and  a  committee  for  the 
purpose  is  named.  Some  orthodox  Am- 
phitryon gives  a  handsome  luncheon.  All 
is  mutual  congratulation  and  collaudation, 
and  the  sanguine  already  look  upon  the 
spiritual  darkness  of  the  benighted  town- 
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ship  as  a  cloud  whicli  has  been  swept 
away.  The  sum  which  has  been  subscribed 
in  the  room  warrants  the  committee  (so 
they  think,  though  not  without  something 
of  doubt  and  trepidation)  in  applying  to 
some  fashionable  *  ecclesiologist'  for  a  plan. 
To  their  infinite  relief,  his  estimates  exceed 
the  amount  subscribed  by  only  a  few  hun- 
dreds— a  mere  trifle,  which  is  quite  unwor- 
thy of  notice  when  compared  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  securing  so  beautiful  a  design 
and  the  attention  of  so  accomplished  a 
critic  in  ecclesiastical  antiquity  to  the 
details  of  the  building,  and  which  will,  of 
course  (it  is  argued),  be  very  easily  pro- 
cured by  a  further  appeal  to  the  public. 
Eut  now  the  difficulties  begin.  The  ap- 
peal entails  a  certain  expense  of  printing 
and  advertising,  and  brings  a  surprisingly 
small  addition  to  the  '  first  sprightly  run- 
nings' of  spontaneous  bounty.  The  esti- 
mates, of  course,  are  exceeded  by  the 
builder  :  of  course,  too,  nobody  is  to  blame 
for  this.  Alterations  were  made  in  the 
design  after  the  contract  was  signed,  and, 
moreover,  in  the  estimates  much  that  is  in- 
dispensable had  been  omitted,  much  that  is 
desirable  had  to  be  added.  *  Extras'  accu- 
mulate. The  fittings  of  the  church  had 
not  been  thought  of.  It  must  be  warmed, 
or  the  poor  will  not  attend.  It  must  be 
lighted,  or  the  evening  service  must  be 
given  up.  Before  it  is  finished  a  heavy 
debt  is  incurred,  which  there  are  no  means 
of  paying  but  by  importunate  begging,  and 
this  accordingly  is  systematically  begun  by 
the  incumbent,  on  Avhom  the  committee 
generally  devolve  the  ungracious  task. 

All  this  is  very  natural.  In  all  human 
undertakings  there  is  a  constant  tendency 
to  confound  the  means  with  the  end,  and, 
moreover,  building  has  many  special  at- 
tractions of  its  own.  It  realizes  a  positive 
and  ascertainable  result.  It  is  pleasant  to 
enumerate  the  newly-raised  edifices  and  to 
count  the  gain.  A  sliowy  church  seems  to 
give  a  permanent  expression  to  the  zeal  of 
its  founders.  When  some  great  work  of 
reformatory  charity  is  urged  upon  us,  build- 
ing at  once  gratifies  the  natural  love  of 
activity  and  aversion  to  labour.  It  is  easy 
to  send  for  an  architect  and  discuss  plans 
and  elevations  ;  to  attack  evil  in  its  strong- 
hold is  full  of  anxious  toil  and  painful 
thought.  To  all  these  temptations  (and 
many  more  might  be  added)  it  is,  we  re- 
peat, most  natural,  and  therefore  in  some 
degree  excusable,  to  yield.  But  the  more 
natural  the  error,  the  more  imperative  is 
the  duty  of  protesting  against  it;  and  so 
far  are  the  lovers  of  architecture  and 
archaeology  from   accepting  the  excuse 


which  we  offer  them,  that  they  boldly 
claim  the  merit  of  reasserting  a  great  prin- 
ciple, and  of  reviving  the  zeal  and  devoted- 
ness  of  by-gone  days. 

'  N'on  veniaui  antiqui  sed  honorem  et  prasmia 
poscunt.' 

If,  in  answer  to  the  clamorous  demands 
with  which  he  is  assailed,  the  perplexed 
Samaritan  ventures  to  ask  how  so  free  an 
expenditure  is  reconcileable  with  so  abject 
a  state  of  distress,  he  can  obtain  no  further 
explanation  than  a  lecture  on  the  virtue  of 
*  largeheartedness'  and  the  duty  of  selfde- 
nial  ;  and  if,  still  unsatisfied,  he  tries  to 
grapple  with  details,  his  investigation  is 
evaded  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  gene- 
ralities, or  perhaps  he  is  taunted  with  allu- 
sions to  the  '  splendour  of  the  nobleman's 
mansion,'  and  inquiries  why  he  desires  that 
'  the  house  of  the  Lord  should  lie  waste.' 

In  all  this  there  is  no  little  want  of  logic 
or  of  candour.  Two  subjects  are  con- 
founded which  are  essentially  distinct,  and 
which  it  is  our  duty  to  keep  separate.  The 
first  is  the  grave  question  which  every 
man  must  settle  with  his  conscience  at  his 
peril,  how  large  a  part  of  his  good  things 
he  should  devote  to  the  service  of  God  and 
the  relief  of  his  fellow  man.  The  second, 
which  alone  belongs  to  our  present  discus- 
sion, is  how  he  can  employ  the  charitable 
funds  at  his  disposal,  whether  furnished  by 
himself  or  intrusted  to  him  by  others,  to 
the  best  advantage  ;  and  on  this  question 
we  complain  that  good  men  do  not  bestow 
so  much  thought,  nor  exact  so  rigorous  an 
account  from  themselves,  as  we  have  a 
right  to  expect. 

With  a  given  amount  of  means  to  effect 
the  greatest  amount  of  good  is  a  problem 
which,  it  must  be  owned,  admits  of  no  ge- 
neral and  simple  solution.  To  consider  it 
too  closely  might  perhaps  have  the  effect 
of  paralysing  us  with  inaction.  It  is  at  all 
times  compounded  of  the  consideration  of 
what  would  be  most  desirable  if  we  could 
attain  it,  and  what  it  will  be  in  our  power 
to  effect,  and  must  generally  end  in  a  com- 
promise. We  dare  not  dogmatize  upon  it ; 
yet  certain  misconceptions  may  be  remov- 
ed, and  principles  may  be  laid  down,  which, 
if  steadily  kept  in  view,  would  greatly  di- 
minish the  chance  of  error  in  practice. 

But  before  we  can  make  any  progress  in 
the  discussion,  we  must  endeavour  to  clear 
up  the  point  on  which  there  exists  the 
most  confusion  of  thought  and  the  greatest 
diversity  of  opinion.  AYe  must  endeavour 
to  ascertain  on  what  ground  the  duty  rests 
of  adorning  our  places  of  worship,  and 
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what  are  its  due  limits  ;  and  tliougli  per- 
haps for  a  brief  space  the  argument  may 
lead  us  into  more  serious  subjects  than  our 
readers  anticipated  when  they  undertook 
to  read  an  essay  on  charitable  economics, 
we  must  not  shun  the  examination  of  a 
question  which  is  not  only  constantly 
brought  before  us  in  a  practical  shape,  but 
is  studiously  mixed  up  with  all  others  to 
which  it  bears  even  a  remote  analogy.  If 
fault  is  found  with  the  unnecessary  cost  of 
school,  hospital,  almshouse,  or  even  par- 
sonage, it  is  usual  to  couch  the  reply  in 
terms  of  studied  ambiguity,  and,  by  class- 
ing them  all  together  as  *  buildings  devoted 
to  the  glory  of  God,'  to  shift  the  defence, 
by  this  rhetorical  sleight-of-hand,  to  the 
stronghold  of  ecclesiastical  decoration. 

It  is  not  easy  to  grapple  with  a  subject 
where  the  disputants  seem  to  insinuate 
more  than  they  directly  assert,  and  to  feel 
more  than  they  choose  to  express ;  but  if 
we  rightly  collect  the  meaning  of  the  ve- 
hement advocates  of  rich  decoration  in 
churches,  their  opinion  seems  to  be  that, 
independently  of  any  effect  we  hope  to 
produce  on  man,  the  subject  of  devout  im- 
pressions, we  are  bound,  according  to  our 
means,  to  make  our  places  of  worship  suit- 
ed in  some  degree  to  the  greatness  of  God 
their  object ;  and  this,  in  these  days,  when 
a  new  nomenclature  passes  for  novelty  of 
matter,  and  obscurity  of  style  for  profun- 
dity of  thought,  is  called  discriminating 
between  the  '  subjective '  and  the  *  objec- 
tive '  worship — a  distinction  which,  more- 
over, it  is  implied,  if  not  directly  asserted, 
is  acknowledged  in  God's  revealed  word. 
It  is  common  for  Christians  of  all  times 
and  of  all  denominations  to  seek  in  the 
Old  Testament  that  support  for  their  fa- 
vourite doctrines  which  they  fail  to  find  in 
I  the  New.  Accordingly  we  hear  much  from 
such  reasoners  of  the  '  cunning  work  of  the 
sanctuary,'  and  of  the  minute  details  of 
magnificence  which  God  thought  proper  to 
appoint  for  his  temple  and  worship  on 
'Mount  Sion.  Now,  without  pausing  to 
^protest  against  the  danger  of  applying  the 
analogy  of  the  old  dispensation  to  matters 
of  ritual  and  of  detail  under  the  new,  we 
must  at  once  profess  our  conviction  that  in 
both  dispensations  the  general  scope  of 
■'God's  dealings  with  his  creatures  as  re- 
gards his  own  worship  appears  to  be  sub- 
^stantially  alike,  and  that  the  splendour  of 
^the  temple,  not  less  than  the  simplicity  of 
the  primitive  church,  was  subservient  to  a 
spiritual  end.  If  we  carefully  study  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  Old  Testament,  nothing 
can  be  clearer  or  stronger  than  the  intima- 
tions that,  though  God  is  pleased  to  accept 
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I  the  service  of  man's  spirit  and  the  devotion 
of  his  heart,  he  cannot  be  glorified  by  any 
work  of  man's  hands.  *  Obedience  is  bet- 
ter than  sacrifice  '  is  a  moral  repeated  in 
diversified  forms  and  on  multiplied  occa- 
sions. '  The  silver  is  mine  and  the  gold  is 
mine  ;  what  house  will  ye  build  me  %  saith 
the  Lord  of  Hosts.'  No  doubt  the  whole 
Jewish  dispensation  was  ceremonial  and 
visible  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  the 
Christian.  The  very  promises  held  out  to 
the  Jew  were  in  a  greater  degree  temporal, 
while  the  Christian's  are  almost  exclusively 
eternal ;  but  we  cannot  question  that  the 
magnificent  temple  and  the  gorgeous  ritual 
were  ordained  to  impress  God's  chosen  peo- 
ple (to  whom  we  may  presume  this  sensu- 
ous worship  was  necessary)  with  awe  and 
reverence  at  the  time,  and  Avith  conviction 
in  ages  to  com.e,  when  the  mighty  events 
which  these  ritual  enactments  foreshadow- 
ed should  be  brought  to  pass.  In  fact, 
then,  as  now,  the  *  objective'  worship  is  in- 
separable from  the  subjective,  and  through 
it  only  can  be  attained  :  that  is  to  say, 
worship,  with  its  ceremonial  and  all  its  ac- 
cessories, is  acceptable  to  God,  its  object, 
only  in  proportion  as  it  animates  man,  its 
subject,  with  feelings  of  true  piety.  In  the 
New  Testament  St.  Paul's  brief  injunction, 
'  Let  all  things  be  done  to  edifying,'  is  the 
closest  possible  condensation  of  the  same 
principle,  and  contains  all  that  is  left  us  by 
apostolic  authority,  and,  in  fact,  all  that  is 
needed,  for  the  decision  of  controversies 
regarding  the  externals  of  worship. 

There  can  be  no  danger  therefore  in  sub- 
stituting the  edification  of  man  for  the  glory 
of  God,  as  our  first  and  inmiediate  aim  in 
all  that  appertains  to  His  worship.  Edifi- 
cation supplies  at  once  an  unvarying  stan- 
dard whereby  to  test  the  value  of  all  our 
efforts  made  in  His  service,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  flexible  rule  applicable  to  all  the 
circumstances  of  each  case  of  doubt  as  it 
may  arise.  If,  however,  we  suppose,  as  is 
the  belief  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  that 
God  is  honoured  by  the  elaborate  decoration 
of  buildings  dedicated  to  His  name,*  such 

*  Unquestionably  this  is  the  prevaifing  belief  id 
Roman  Catholic  countries,  however  the  expression  of 
it  may  be  modified  by  the  professors  or  defenders  of 
Romanism  .among  ourselves.  In  illustration  of  this 
we  may  quote  an  an(cIote  of  Canova,  vhieh  we 
rememijer  to  have  heard  from  a  friend  who  was  his 
constant  attendant  during  his  last  illness.  When 
attacked  by  the  sickness  which  ultimately  proved 
fatal,  the  popular  sculptor  was  engaged  in  building 
at  Posagno,  his  native  village,  a  church  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  which  he  was  immoderately  vain.  As  he 
grew  worse,  he  frequently  sought  to  reassure  him- 
self by  repeating,  '  It  is  impossible  God  should  per- 
mit a  man  to  die  who  is  raising  such  a  work  to  hi3 
glory !' 
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decoration  becomes  tlie  first  of  duties,  it 
lias  no  limits  but  our  means,  and  we  must 
leave  to  better  casuists  than  ourselves  the 
task  of  deciding  how  far  we  are  at  liberty 
to  divert  our  resources  from  this  all-import- 
ant business  even  to  works  of  charity  and 
love.  But,  to  do  justice  to  the  reasoning 
of  the  advocates  of  architectural  display 
among  ourselves,  we  must  remember  that 
they  would  probably  disclaim  any  idea  that 
the  Creator  of  the  universe  can  be  glori- 
fied by  the  work  of  his  creatures'  hands. 
They  would  rather  explain  their  meaning  \ 
to  be  that  the  offering  of  man's  most  elabo-  I 
rate  Avork  is  acceptable  only  as  a  proof  of 
his  desire  to  dedicate  '  his  best'  to  Jiis  Ma- 
ker. The  duty  of  *  offering  our  best'  is 
a  favourite  subject  with  modern  preachers,  j 
and  if  rightly  understood  a  most  profitable 
one.  But  there  often  lurks  a  fallacy  in  the 
word  '  hest^  We  do  not  presume  to  limit 
the  acceptance  which  God  may  be  pleased 
to  extend  to  oar  efforts,  however  imperfect, 
to  please  Him.  But  let  no  man,  without 
closely  scrutinising  his  conscience,  flatter 
himself  that  he  is  offering  *  his  best.'  Let 
not  the  rich  and  pious  ecclesiologist  ima- 
gine he  is  giving  God  his  best  when  he  is 
only  indulging  his  taste  by  collecting  cost- 
ly marbles  or  drawing  patterns  of  encaustic 
ciles.    Our  author  remarks — 

'  Surely  those  who  prefer  beauty  to  use  in  a 
sacred  building,  too  much  resemble  childrcD, 
when  they  o-iightto  be  men.  We  can  well  ima- 
gine that  a  parent,  having  given  a  girl  money 
from  time  to  time,  and  with  it  excellent  lessons 
as  to  how  money  should  be  spent,  would  feel  ex- 
OGodingly  disappointed  if  those  lessons  had  been 
so  little  understood  by  the  child,  as  for  her  to 
suppose  that  tlie  best  proof  she  could  give  of  her 
love  was  to  present  her  mother  with  a  doll.  We 
may  imagine  the  little  girl  saying,  "Dear  mother, 
there  is  nothing  so  beautiful  as  a  doll,  and  no 
one  I  love  like  you  ;  therefore,  to  prove  my  love, 
J  give  you  what  I  myself  value  above  everything. 
I  have  saved  up  all  my  money  to  buy  you  a  doll." 
In  reply,  the  mother  might  very  properly  say, 
"  I  think  a  little  self-examination  might  hav^e 
proved  that  you  are  somewhat  deceived;  you 
fancy  this  is  an  act  of  love  to  me,  but  you  are, 
perhaps,  unknowingly,  inliuenced  by  a  regard  to 
self ;  for  though  you  give  the  doll  to  me,  you  do 
so  with  the  expectation  of  playing  with  it  your- 
self; besides  which,  I  have  again  and  again  told 
you  that  the  most  acceptable  way  in  wiiich  you 
Qould  show  your  love  to  me  was  by  spending 
your  time,  money,  and  strength,  in  endeavouring 
to  do  good  to  your  fellow-creatures.'  " — p.  7,  tt 
se(2. 

The  liint  that  the  donor  of  the  doll  has  not 
ceased  to  expect  some  amusement  from  it 
shows  how  closely  our  author  has  watched 
the  progress  of  church  restoration,  and  the 


excitement  and  gratification  of  vanity  which 
are  derived  from  directing,  inspecting,  and 
displaying  the  works  in  progress,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  more  questionable  indul- 
gence of  a  spirit  of  controversy  and  strife 
which  must  often  be  included  in  our  au- 
thor's metaphor  of  '  playing  with  the  doll,' 
and  which  still  less  deserves  to  be  consider- 
ed as  the  devotion  of  our  best  gifts  to  the 
service  of  the  God  of  charity  and  love  ! 
Alas  !  the  '  doing  up'  of  a  church  has  too 
often  been  made  the  pretext  for  giving  vent 
to  every  unchristian  temper,  and  the  cause 
of  general  discord  and  discomfort  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

But  having  now  arrived  at  the  principle 
that  a  place  of  worship  is  acceptable  to 
Him  to  whom  it  is  dedicated  only  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  made  so  by  the  devotion  of 
its  founders  and  its  frequenters, let  us  return 
to  the  new  church  at  Brimston-upon-Ooze. 
Wq  left  it  overwhelmed  with  debt.  Let  us 
suppose  that  the  incumbent,  by  the  perti- 
nacity of  his  begging,  or  the  questionable 
expedient  of  a  bazaar,  has  nearly  got  rid  of 
his  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  has  begun 
his  pastoral  labours.  His  district  is  large, 
his  stipend  is  small — he  has  no  private  for- 
tune— no  house — no  school.  To  obtain 
even  a  part  of  the  usual  machinery  for 
working  his  parish  he  lives  in  a  state  of 
chronic  mendicancy.  It  is  wonderful  how 
much  zeal  and  talent  may  be  allured  to  en- 
gage in  such  a  disadvantageous  struggle — 
and  we  will  suppose  our  incumbent  has 
more  than  an  average  share  of  both ;  but 
the  mass  of  evil,  as  he  daily  becomes  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  it,  seems  only  to  in- 
crease ;  the  good  he  can  accomplish  dwin- 
dles in  his  own  eyes  to  nothing.  He  is 
menaced  on  the  flank  by  a  Methodist  cha- 
pel—a congregation  of  Ranters  have  esta- 
blished themselves  in  his  rear-— a  formida- 
ble position  in  front  is  occupied  by  an  os- 
tentatious establishment  of  monks,  who  are 
supported  by  the  controversial  liberality  of 
some  rich  perverts  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
and  against  all  these  foes  (and  their  name 
is  Legion),  penniless,  friendless,  curateless, 
ho  has  to  struggle  singlehanded. 

Our  measures  in  all  such  cases  are  taken 
as  if  those  who  have  been  a  prey  to  spiri- 
tual destitution  would  flock  as  eagerly  to 
receive  the  bread  of  life  as  a  famished  mob 
to  a  distribution  of  wheaten  loaves.  But, 
alas  !  they  have  lost  all  appetite.  They 

must  be  sought  out — they  must  be  won  

they  must  be  '  compelled  '  to  come  in.  Who 
can  suflice  for  all  these  things  ?  AVe  have 
known  more  than  one  instance  in  which 
the  health  of  the  overworked  incumbent 
has  given  way  :  sick  and  helpless,  he  can- 
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not  starve,  and  must  needs  obtain  a  curate, 
without  overstrict  inquiry  into  liis  qualifi- 
cations, at  the  cheapest  rate  he  can.  Mean- 
time the  new  district  church  raises  its  goodly 
spire  through  the  smoke  of  the  neighbour- 
ing tall  chimneys.  It  figures  in  the  Reports 
of  the  Diocesan  Church  Building  Society 
as  affording  1500  sittings,  *  of  which  the 
greater  part  are  Free  ;'  yes  !  in  capital 
letters  *  Free.'  But  who  fills  them  ?  Alas  ! 
they  are  as  empty  as  they  are  free. 

The  failure  of  the  new  church  reads  a 
lesson  far  more  important  than  the  duty 
(important  as  it  is)  of  economizing  chari- 
table funds.  It  proves  convincingly,  as  we 
think,  that  in  cases  of  great  spiritual  desti- 
tution, Avhen  there  are  not  funds  sufficient 
for  all  purposes,  to  begin  by  building  the 
church  is  to  put  the  cart  before  the  horse. 
The  sight  of  a  church  will  not  generate 
the  taste  for  devotion.  In  this  sense  there 
are  not  sermons  in  stones, — at  least  they 
speak  feebly  and  to  few  :  but  spread  first  j 
a  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain, however  poor  the  district  may  be,  ere 
long  the  church  will  rear  its  head.  Apply 
the  first  subscriptions  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional curate,  a  schoolmaster,  and  a  school- 
room provisionally  licensed  for  divine  ser- 
vice, and  the  rest  in  due  time  will  follow. 
A  passage  in  Dr.  Arnold's  letters  expresses 
this  opinion  so  forcibly  that  we  are  tempted 
to  transcribe  it.  In  answer  to  a  request 
for  a  subscription  to  a  church,  he  writes 
thus : — 

"Fox  How,  December  22,  1S89. 

'  I  shall  be  happy  to  subscribe  towards  the 
endowment  of  the  church,  and  not  towards  the 
building.  My  reason  for  this  distinction  is,  that 
I  think  in  all  cases  the  right  plan  to  pursue  is  to 
raise  funds  in  the  first  instance  for  a  clergyman, 
and  to  procure  for  him  a  definitely  marked  dis- 
trict as  his  cure.  The  real  Church  being  thus 
founded,  if  money  can  also  be  procured  for  the 
material  Church,  so  much  the  better.  If  not, 
I  would  wish  to  see  any  building  in  the  district 
licensed  for  the  temporary  performance  of  divine 
service,  feeUng  perfectly  sure  that  the  zeal  and 
munificence  of  the  congregation  would  in  the 
course  of  years  raise  a  far  more  ornamental 
building  than  can  ever  be  raised  by  public  sub- 
scription; and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  there 
might  be  raised  an  adequate  fund  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  clergyman;  whereas,  on  the  pre- 
sent system,  it  seems  perfectly  hopeless  by  any 
subscriptions  in  one  generation  to  provide  both 
clergymen  and  churches  in  numbers  equal  to  the 
wants  of  the  country.' — Stanley's  Life  of  Dr.  ! 
Arnold^  vol.  ii.  p.  181,  5th  ed. 

This  truth  indeed  is  nowadays  so  far  : 
acknowledged  that  most  Church-Building 
Societies  devote  part  of  their  funds  to  the  j 
maintenance  of  additional  curates  ;  but  we 


could  wish  to  see  '  pastoral  aid '  a  more 
prominent  part  of  their  plan. 

The  payment  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Church  becomes  every  day  a  more  im- 
portant and  more  difficult  question.  The 
charges  of  zealous  Archdeacons  glow  with 
descriptions  of  *  fields  white  to  the  harvest,' 
and  breathe  aspirations  that  more  labourers 
may  be  sent  into  the  field.  In  the  same 
spirit  the  schemes  of  all  Church  reformers 
tend  to  reduce  the  cost  of  ecclesiastical 
education,  and  to  allure  a  poorer  class  into 
tlie  ministry.  How  far  this  is  wise  we  can- 
not now  discuss;  but  the  fact  is  undeniable 
and  brings  with  it  important  practical  con- 
sequences. Hitherto  the  clergy  have  been, 
as  Sydney  Smith  truly  remarked,*  in  a 
great  measure  a  self-supporting  body.  They 
brought  to  the  service  of  the  Church,  in 
the  shape  of  private  income,  funds  as  con- 
siderable in  the  aggregate  as  those  which 
they  received  from  her  under  the  name  of 
salary.  We  must  now  (and  the  task  is  by 
no  means  easy)  prepare  ourselves  to  deal 
with  a  yearly  increasing  multitude  whose 
sole  support  is  derived  from  their  stipends. 
If  we  want  more  labourers,  we  must  re- 
member that  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire,  or,  at  all  events,  that  he  must  live ; 
and  if  he  is  to  labour  to  any  good  effect, 
he  must  not  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  de- 
gree of  penury  permitted  by  law. 

Nor  in  selecting  the  design  for  a  church 
is  it  enough  to  calculate  nicely  the  resources 
at  our  present  disposal.  The  future  claims 
our  attention.  In  building  his  own  dwell- 
ing the  wise  man  avoids  encumbering  his 
estate  with  a  mansion  of  disproportionate 
size.  In  a  poor  district  even  the  gift  of  a 
highly  decorated  church  might  be  a  most 
unprofitable  boon  ;  for  costly  structures,  it 
must  be  remembered,  will  need  costly  re- 
pairs, and  these  must  greatly  add  to  the 
burdens  of  future  generations,  and  limit 
their  means  of  supplying  more  pressing 
wants. 

In  some  Diocesan  Societies  a  rule  pre- 
vails which  is  so  much  at  variance  Avith 
the  principle  we  are  endeavouring  to  esta- 
blish, and  is  so  inconsistent  with  the  uni- 
versal cry  raised  by  the  church  for  help  at 
the  present  moment,  that  we  must  not  omit 
this  opportunity  of  recording  our  protest 
against  it.  By  this  rule  grants  are  made 
to  all  churches  built  or  repaired  in  proportion 
tothenumber  of  new  sittings  provided,  w'itli- 
out  making  any  inquiry  as  to  the  sums  that 
may  have  been  spent  on  their  construction. 
'  The  Society,  it  is  urged,  pays  for  the  new 
accommodation  obtained  for  the  public,  leav- 
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ing  it  to  the  original  contributors  to  spend 
what  they  think  fit  in  decoration.  To  act 
otherwise  would  be  positively  to  discourage 
the  embellishment  of  churches.'  This 
sounds  plausibly,  but  is  fallacious.  When 
a  certain  debt  is  incurred,  it  matters  as 
little  which  of  the  items  we  contribute  to 
liquidate  as  into  which  part  of  the  bucket 
we  pour  the  water.  A  building  committee, 
hesitating  between  the  temptations  held 
out  by  their  architect  and  the  small  balance 
left  at  their  bankers,  calculate  with  confi- 
dence on  the  grant  of  the  Diocesan  Society, 
and  are  perfectly  indifferent  on  what  pre- 
text the  grant  will  be  made.  The  rule  may 
be  a  very  proper  one  in  dioceses,  if  any 
such  there  be,  where  the  rescources  of  the 
Society  are  equal  to  the  demands  upon  it ; 
but  where  the  Bishop  is  in  the  habit  of 
making  frequent  and  urgent  appeals  in 
behalf  of  the  spiritual  destitution  of  portions 
of  his  flock,  the  Society  does  not  act  consis- 
tently nor  ingenuously  if  it  hesitates  to  de- 
clare boldly  and  openly  that  till  this  des- 
titution is  relieved,  it  has  nothing  to  be- 
stow in  aid  of  what  is  superfluous. 

But  what,  it  will  be  asked,  is  unnecessary 
decoiation  1  Where  does  the  superfluous 
begin  ?  As  far  as  the  case  before  us  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  a  ready  answer.  By  a 
calculation  sufficiently  accurate  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  it  is  estimated  that  at  a  cer- 
tain cost  per  sitting  a  decent  and  sufficient 
church  can  be  erected.  Each  diocesan 
society  may  fix  this  minimum  at  the  lowest 
point,  or  may  raise  it  a  little  higher,  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  the  church  accommodation 
within  its  limits  ;  but  when  this  tariff  is 
once  deliberately  determined,  all  grants 
should  be  steadily  refused  in  cases  wdiere 
it  has  been  exceeded.* 

To  the  general  question  no  answer  ap- 
plicable at  all  times  and  all  places  can  be 
given.  We  would  gladly,  if  possible,  have 
the  architecture  of  our  churches  so  impres- 
sive as  to  impel  even  the  Quaker  instinct- 
ively to  take  off  his  hat  on  entering  them. 
We  would  have  them  conspicuous,  so  as  to 
remind  the  denizen  of  the  duty  of  prayer, 
and  to  strike  the  stranger  with  the  con- 
viction that  he  is  in  a  land  where  sacred 
things  are  regarded  with  veneration.  But 
at  the  least  a  church  should  be  built  solidly 
to  resist  the  attacks  of  time.  Its  design 
should  be  such  as  to  enlist  in  its  favour  the 
associations  of  decency,  order,  and  reve- 
rence.   If  the  funds  collected  do  not  suffice 


*  It  may  be  supposed  that  rich  committees  will 
then  keep  down  their  expenditure  to  obtain  the 
yoeiety's  grant ;  but  that  grant  is,  in  all  cases,  too 
inconsiderable  to  have  this  effect. 


for  this,  it  would  be  better  to  build  a  mere 
school  or  lecture-room,  and  to  trust  to  the 
increase  of  religious  feeling  in  the  district 
for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  church  at  a 
future  time.  We  will  add,  in  anticipation 
of  the  taunt  with  which  those  v/ho  advocate 
economy  in  church-building  are  usually 
assailed,  we  would  not  have  a  church  like 
a  '  dissenting  chapel by  which  term  we 
presume  are  intended  the  singularly  ugly 
brick  barns  which  have  generally  been 
erected  by  the  Methodists  and  Baptists  and 
other  Protestant  denominations  of  Dissent- 
ers for  the  last  eighty  years  ;  but  we  must 
caution  our  orthodox  ecclesiologist  that  it  is 
more  important  to  distinguish  the  churches 
of  the  Establishment  from  the  meet- 
ing-houses of  Dissenters  by  the  sound 
doctrine  preached  within  their  walls  than 
by  the  richness  of  their  decoration  without. 
If  we  look  round  the  exhibition  of  architec- 
tural designs,  we  shall  find  that  the  opulent 
denominations  of  Dissenters  are  already 
adopting  the  fashionable  taste  in  architec- 
ture. In  one  of  the  principal  provincial 
towns  of  the  empire  the  visitor  is  struck  by 
the  orthodox  aspect  and  profound  symbol- 
ism of  one  of  its  sacred  buildings  which 
everywhere  displays  the  emblems  of  the 
Trinit}^ — it  is  the  Unitarian  chapel ! 

In  selecting  the  class  of  architecture  best 
adapted  for  our  sacred  buildings,  we  readily 
admit  that  although  what  may  for  the  sake 
of  brevity  be  called  the  '  Italian  '  style  of 
church-building,  is,  in  many  respects,  the 
most  commodious  and  also  the  least  expen- 
sive, it  would  not  be  advisable  in  this  coun- 
try to  adopt  any  other  style  for  our  places 
of  worship  than  the  Gothic.  We  use  the 
word  in  its  widest  and  most  comprehensive 
sense,  and  by  no  means  intend  to  enter 
into  the  controvers}"  respecting  the  relative 
merits  of  its  various  modifications.  Most 
men  of  education  have  from  their  earliest 
years  associated  the  idea  of  a  church  with 
something  of  Gothic  decoration  ;  and  the 
image  of  the  first  well-remembered  parish 
church  which  rises  to  conjure  up  thoughts 
of  tenderness  and  reverence  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  sorrow  and  turmoil  of  after  life, 
is  characterized  by  a  tower  or  a  spire,  or  a 
battlemented  porch.  Our  majestic  cathe- 
drals, with  one  noble  exception,  are  all 
Gothic  ;  and  the  almost  universal  pre- 
valence of  this  style  in  our  country  lias 
secured  for  it  the  suffrage  of  custom,  an 
influence  so  powerful  that  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  is  tempted  to  resolve  into  it  all 
our  perceptions  of  beauty.  For  these  rea- 
sons we  think,  in  spite  of  past  and  pos- 
sible future  fluctuations  of  the  public  taste, 
that  Gothic  with  its  varieties  will  perma- 
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nently  maintain  its  ground  as  the  ecclesi- 
astical architecture  of  this  country.  But 
not  content  with  this  concession,  many 
seem  so  far  to  mistake  their  own  arbitrary 
associations  of  ideas  for  the  common  in- 
stincts of  humanity  as  to  imagine  that  this 
popular  style  has  by  inherent  qualities  of 
it#  own  some  neciessary  affinity  with  reli- 
gious impressions.  Many,  a  youth  whose 
awakening  taste  has  been  first  touched  by 
the  glories  of  the  Gothic  style  is  led,  in  de- 
fiance of  fact  and  in  ignorance  of  history, 
to  dream  of  some  mysterious  union  be- 
tween piety  and  genius,  of  some  imaginary 
period  when  '  Cliristian  art,'  advancing  to 
perfection,  walked  hand  in  hand  with  holi- 
ness of  life  and  purity  of  doctrine,  till  at 
some  happy  moment  both  arrived  together 
at  their  culminating  point.  All  this  is 
entirely  fantastic  and  arbitrary;  but  there 
are  no  limits  to  the  power  of  the  will  over 
the  associations ;  men  in  this  state  may  so 
mould  their  feelings  to  their  fancies  as  to 
be  devoutl}^  affected  where  the  windows 
are  geometrical,  to  be  lukewarm  w^iere  the 
tracery  is  perpendicular,  and  to  be  so  dis- 
turbed by  the  sight  of  the  classic  orders  as 
to  be  unable  to  pray  in  an  Italian  church. 
In  truth,  however,  the  power  of  Gothic 
architecture  to  predispose  to  devotion,  in- 
dependently of  the  association  of  ideas,  is 
only  that  which  is  shared  by  every  other 
object  of  nature  or  art  sufficiently  striking 
to  exalt  the  imagination,  and  of  course  can 
act  only  on  minds  sufficiently  refined  to  be 
amenable  to  such  influences.  Neither  the 
Gothic,  nor,  indeed,  any  other  of  the 
many  styles  adopted  in  different  ages  and 
countries  by  the  Church,  has  any  essential 
connexion  with  Christianity,  or  can  claim 
to  be  called  *  emphatically  Christian  archi- 
tecture.' The  Italians  cannot  understand 
what  we  mean  when  we  complain  that 
their  gay  Basilicas,  with  their  magnificent 
colonnades  and  golden  rather  than  gilded 
roof,  do  not  look  like  a  church.  To  their 
eyes  they  look  like  nothing  else.  The 
Jesuits,  who  sought  by  a  revival  of  devo- 
tion in  the  Komisli  Church  to  w^ithstand 
the  advancing  tide  of  the  Reformation,  and 
in  order  to  effect  their  purpose  studied 
minutely  every  movement  of  the  human 
heart,  made  their  churches  attractive  and 
devotional  by  airiness,  lightness,  and  grace 
— by  gay  colour  and  profuse  gilding.  They 
did  not  deny  the  effect  of  the  dim  reli- 
gious light,  the  sober  splendour,  and  stately 
grandeur  of  Gothic  cathedrals,  but  they 
felt  that  no  style  of  architecture  is  privi- 
leged exclusively  to  convey  religious  im- 
pressions ;  they  saw  that  Fashion  had  de- 
clared itself  in  favour  of  classic  models,  and 


they  dexterously  availed  themselves  of  its 
powerful  influence.  The  tendency  of  the 
present  day  is  to  overrate  the  importance 
of  architecture  as  a  means  of  fostering  de- 
votion. Circumstance  at  all  times  affects 
us  more  strongly  than  architectural  effect, 
and,  as  circumstance  varies,  the  same  ob- 
ject excites  the  most  different  emotions. 
In  a  remote  sequestered  district  an  humble 
chapel,  gray  and  time-worn,  shaded  by  its 
yew-tree,  and  surrounded  by  the  moulder- 
ing graves  of  the  rude  forefathers  of  the 
hamlet,  may  often  produce  a  more  devout 
emotion  than  the  most  gorgeous  cathedral 
in  the  centre  of  its  close.  Place  the  same 
building  under  circumstances  which  con- 
nect its  rudeness  and  dilapidation  with  the 
ideas  of  neglect  and  irreverence,  as  for  in- 
stance in  the  neighbourhood  of  new  and 
expensive  buildings  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
bustling  population,  and  it  excites  only 
feelings  of  pain.  In  this  country  and  at 
the  present  time  we  have  already  said,  it 
would  be  contrary  to  our  own  principle  not 
to  avail  ourselves  in  church  architecture  of 
the  connexion  which  is  established  in  many 
minds  between  the  Gothic  style  and  devo- 
tional feelings,  but  we  must  not  forget  that 
this  association  is  by  no  means  universal. 
A  pretty  close  observation  has  led  us  to 
the  conclusion  (which  is  important  as  con- 
nected in  many  ways  with  practical  re- 
sults) that  among  the  middle  and  busy  class- 
es there  is  scarcely  any  preference  for  the 
Gothic  model,  nor  indeed  do  devotional  feel- 
ings seem  to  be  assisted  by  architectural 
grandeur  of  any  kind;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  the  poorest  classes  in  our  great  towns 
are  unquestionably  revolted  by  it.  They 
associate  the  idea  of  fine  people  with  grand 
churches,  and  nothing  can  persuade  them 
to  enter  the  doors  of  a  building  'the  very 
architecture  of  which  flouts  their  rags. 

It  is  frequently  urged  against  the  advo- 
cates of  economy,  that  if  our  ancestors  had 
reasoned  thus  we  should  not  have  inherited 
from  them  those  magnificent  structures 
which  we  owe  to  their  piety — models  to 
guide  our  taste  and  rouse  our  emulation — 
an  enduring  protest  against  the  littleness 
and  the  selfishness  of  the  present  day.  No 
one  can  rate  more  highly  than  we  do  this 
legacy  of  our  forefathers.  Nor  will  we 
scan  their  motives  too  closely,  nor  inquire 
how  far  the  abuses  and  superstitions  of  the 
Ivomish  Church  contributed  to  constitute 
tliat  Avhich,  mystified  by  the  haze  of  time, 
appears  to  us  as  their  piety.  We  will  at 
once  accept  the  reductio  ad  ahsurdum  which 
it  is  desired  to  force  upon  us,  and  admit 
that,  if  no  majestic  cathedrals  had  been  be- 
queathed to  us  by  former  ages,  we  should 
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not  be  justified  in  endeavouring  to  raise 
them,  so  long  as  the  present  state  of 
spiritual  destitution  and  ignorance,  and  our 
many  other  social  evils,  have  prior  claims 
on  our  energies  and  resources.  That  we 
possess  these  noble  monuments  is  a  matter 
of  rejoicing;  but  we  must  also  recollect 
that,  because  we  do  possess  them,  it  is  less 
necessary  to  produce  repetitions  of  them, 
even  if  it  were  in  our  power  to  do  so. 

If  it  were  in  our  power !  We  have 
hitherto  permitted  the  assumption  that  our 
modern  architecture  is  all  it  claims  to  be,  as 
pure  in  taste  as  perfect  in  execution.  Lo- 
gically our  argument  gains  no  strength  by 
proving  the  worthlessness  of  the  decora- 
tion, which,  good  or  bad,  we  have  no  right 
to  purchase  at  the  expense  of  higher  consi- 
derations ;  but,  practically,  we  should  gain 
a  great  deal,  we  should  remove  much  of 
the  temptation  to  go  astray,  if  we  could 
make  our  lovers  of  church  architecture  feel 
how  doubtful  and  transitory  is  the  good 
they  strive  to  obtain.  Much,  it  must  be 
owned,  of  the  decoration  which  they  so 
much  admire  arises  from  poverty  and  not 
from  wealth  of  imagination.  The  archi- 
tect who  is  not  gifted  with  what  Michael 
Angelo  called  the  compass  in  the  eye  (and 
how  rare  is  the  gift  !)  finds  himself  unable 
to  please  even  himself  with  the  meanness 
of  his  proportions  and  the  meagreness  of  his 
designs.  He  adds  buttress  and  battle- 
ment, and  gurgoyle  and  pinnacle,  circular 
crosses,  windows  like  diagrams  in  spherical 
trigonometry — whatever  his  eclectic  archae- 
ology can  collect  from  different  styles  and 
periods  of  Gothic  art  to  make  a  showy  plan  ; 
and  by  all  his  struggles  only  more  com- 
pletely exposes  the  poverty  he  intended  to 
conceal. 

If  the  prudence  or  the  taste  of  building 
committees  were  wont  to  reject  these  super- 
liuous  decorations,  so  far  from  checking  the 
progress  of  architectural  improvement,  they 
would  greatly  contribute  to  it  by  compel- 
ling the  architect  to  give  more  of  his  mind 
to  the  more  important  study  of  proportion 
and  design.  To  stop  the  fluctuations  of 
taste  by  endeavouring  to  impress  on  church 
architecture  a  permanent  character,  is  a 
dream.  Whether  hereafter  the  reaction 
will  be  in  favour  of  the  classic  style,  or 
whether  our  successors  will  devote  them- 
selves more  exclusively  to  mediaeval  art, 
they  will  rate  what  we  are  now  doing 
much  as  we  rate  the  works  of  our  imme- 
diate predecessors.  Nor  need  we  look  to 
any  remote  futurity  for  this  result.  At  the 
present  time  not  only  are  the  churches  of 
William's  and  Anne's  days  pulled  down, 
but  many  Avliich  have  been  restored  during 


the  last  thirty  years  are  now  undergoing  a 
second  transformation.  At  S  Pen- 
nington, in  Hampshire,  we  are  informed 
('Ecclesiologist,'  cvii.  p.  130),  '  a  most  mise- 
rable pseudo-first-pointed  church  was  built 
at  a  considerable  expense  some  twelve 

years  ago.    Mr.  has  been  called  in  to 

recast  it  in  a  more  ecclesiastical  form.'  Tfts 
is  quick  work.    Only  twelve  years  ago  a 
consider ahle  exjie.nse  was  incurred  to  build  a 
pseudo-first-pointed  something — which  we 
cannot  call  a  church,  for  it  was  not  in  an 
ecclesiastical  form  :  who  can  say  what  will 
be  thought  twelve  years  hence  of  the  pre- 
sent renovation,  and  Avhether  by  that  time  it 
will  be  held  to  exceed  or  to  fall  short  of 
what  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  church  ? 
By  writers  on  these  subjects  it  seems  to  be 
assumed  that  we  are  just  emerging  from  a 
period  when  churches  are  designed  without 
any  distinctive  character  or  any  regard  to 
their  sacred  destination.     We  know  of  no 
such  period.    For  the  last  two  centuries 
churches  have  been  built,  as  they  ever 
have  been  and  ever  will  be  built,  in  the 
prevalent  taste  of  the  day,  whether  that 
taste  be  in  its  character  imitative  or  origi- 
nal ;  and  as  the  Great  Fire  of  London  took 
place  shortly  after  the  introduction  into 
this  country  of  what  is  called  the  '  Eenais- 
sance,'  the  larger  part  of  the  metropolitan 
churches  belong  to  that  now  proscribed 
style.    The  cheapest  and  the  meanest  are 
the  proprietary  chapels,  built  on  specula- 
tion and  endowed  only  with  their  pew- 
rents  ;  but  not  even  in  these  do  we  see  any 
absence  of  'distinctive  physiognomy,"  nor  of 
anything  else  which  is  needed  for  decency 
or  reverence.    The  *  churches  built  under 
the  Million  Act '  are  sneered  at  for  retain- 
ing the   use   of  galleries.     They  were 
erected  under  a  special  grant  from  Parlia- 
ment (the  first  ever  made  for  such  a  pur- 
pose), to  supply  a  pressing  need  in  the 
speediest  and  most  efi'ectual  manner  ;  nor 
could  the  persons  entrusted  with  this  fund 
have  dealt  a  heavier  blow  to  the  interests 
of  the  *  establishment '  than  by  daring  to 
fritter  it  away  by  wasteful  designs  and 
questionable  decorations.    It  is,  doubtless, 
no  easy  matter  to  reconcile  Gothic  architec- 
ture with  a  gallery,  and  in  rural  districts  it 
maybe  possible  to  provide  for  the  church  ac- 
commodation of  the  population  without  hav- 
ing recourse  to  this  unsightly  contrivance  ; 
but  how  in  attempting  to  relieve  the  spirit- 
ual destitution  of  our  large  manufacturing 
towns  the  Established  Church  can  afford, 
in  the  present  state  of  her  resources,  to  de- 
prive herself  of  an  expedient,  by  which  at 
a  slight  expense  the  accommodation  of 
every  place  of  worship  may  be  nearly 
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doubled,  wc  must  leave  the  admirers  of  ec- 
clesiology  to  explain.  The  onus  fvohandi 
lies  with  them.    Mr.  Petit  most  justly  re- 

'  marks  (in  a  paper  read  before  the  Ox- 
ford Architectural  Society),  that  in  the 
condemnation  of  galleries  we  are  setting 
aside  our  own  wants  for  the  sake  of  our 

•architectural  system,  rather  than  adapt- 
ing the  system  to  our  wants.     In  po- 

Jicy,if  Ave  wish  for  permanency  to  our  own 
labours,  Ave  should  not  set  the  example  of 
destroying  those  of  our  predecessors  ;  and, 
in  common  sense,  Ave  should  not  destroy 
what,  if  not  perfect,  at  least  is  serviceable, 
while 'that  AA^hich  is  Avanting  cannot  be 
numbered.'    Dives,  in  the  wantonness  of 

^his  wealth,  builds  up  and  pulls  down  : 

'  Diruit,  £edificat,  mxitat  quadrata  rotiindis.' 

But  he  professes  no  higher  principle  than 
,the  gratification  of  his  OAvn  caprice,  and  the 
money  he  is  squandering  is  his  oAvn.  Yet 
„even  thus  he  is  laughed  at  for  his  folly  by 
I  his  brother  Epicureans. 

Of  all  the  sources  of  beauty,  that  which  is 
least  subject  to  the  caprices  of  fashion  is 
fitness.  To  those  Avho  are  dealing  with 
the  resources  of  others,  it  is  the  only  guide 
which  it  is  entirely  safe  on  moral  grounds 
to  follow — it  is  a  secondary  consideration 
that,  on  architectural  grounds,  they  could 
not  have  a  better.  Our  dom^estic  archi- 
tecture is  improved  of  late  years  both  in 
comfort  and  picturesque  effect,  chiefly  be- 
cause the  sense  of  fitness  is  more  generally 
deferred  to.  The  citizen  no  longer  builds 
on  an  area  of  30  by  40  feet  a  battlemented 
castle,  flanked  Avith  toAvers,  armed  with 
loopholes,  and  perforated  with  ogee  arches 
and  quatrefoil  windoAvs,  Why  should  the 
country  curate  be  tormented  Avith  visions  of 
aisles  and  transepts,  and  all  the  pomp  of 
icathedral  design  %  When  the  rector  of  a 
Tudor  church  repairs  the  chancel  in  Avhat 

•  he  considers  the  purer  taste  of  Plantagenet 
times,  how  does  he  act  with  more  regard  to 
.fitness  than  Inigo  Jones,  Avho,  under  simi- 
'lar  circumstances,  and  for  precisely  a  simi- 
,lar  reason,  Avould  have  copied  a  classic 
model  %  and  what  right  has  he  to  complain 
that  the  '  Sybarites,'  his  parishioners,  refuse 
to  pull  down  their  beautiful  and  venerable 
church  because  it  is  no  longer  in  harmony 
Vith  his  modern  medisevalism  ?  The  pre- 
sent age  is  vaunted  for  acknoAvl edging  the 

•  principle  that  every  public  building  should, 
^as  such,  have  a  'distinctive  decorative  phy- 
siognomy.' To  a  certain  extent  this  princi- 
ple may  be  admitted.  But  it  is  far  more  im- 
portant the  building  should  bear  the  impress 
of  the  purpose  for  which  it  Avas  designed 
than  of  the  body  corporate  to  Avhom  it  be- 


longs or  by  Avhom  it  was  built.  An  exqui- 
site adaptation  of  means  to  ends  is  more 
Avorthy  of  a  poAverful  agent  than  any  amount 
of  embellishment.  The  taste  for  '  decora- 
tive physiognomy  '  has  made  the  union 
workhouses,  speaking  generally,  the  most 
absurd  specimens  of  modern  art.  Better 
internal  arrangements  for  the  comfort  and 
the  edification  of  the  inmates  Avoiild  have 
redounded  more  to  the  credit  of  the  British 
public  than  these  fantastic  elevations.  If 
Ave  Avould  carefully  study  the  buildings  of 
the  age  Avhich  avc  profess  to  admire  so 
much,  Ave  should  obserA'-e  that  a  scrupulous 
regard  to  fitness  Avas  their  most  striking 
characteristic.  Not  only  every  building, 
but  every  part  of  each  building,  is  designed 
according  to  the  use  for  Avhich  it  is  intended. 
An  hospital  for  old  Avomen,  a  school  for 
poor  children,  is  not  built  in  flimsy  imita- 
tion of  the  palace  of  a  sovereign.  Even  in 
the  noblest  foundations  the  architectural 
decoration  is  reserved  for  the  gatCAvays  and 
the  chapels.  Brewhouses  and  stables  are 
not  decked  with  pinnacles  nor  pierced  with 
trefoils  and  Norman  arches. 

We  entirely  agree  Avith  our  author  that 
the  arrangement  of  a  church  is  a  matter 
much  too  serious  to  be  treated  as  a  question 
of  taste.  Churches,  he  says,  should  be 
contrived  so  that  all  can  hear  and  all  can  see. 
Yet  every  day,  in  defiance  of  what  might  ap- 
pear a  truism,  plaster  is  scraped  away  to  ex- 
pose dark  grey  or  red  stone,  and  internal 
Avails  are  made  to  exhibit  red  brickAvork, 
Avhich,by  some  strange  confusion  of  thought, 
is  supposed  to  be  a  more  '  real '  material  than 
other  combinations  of  lime  and  clay  ;  and 
the  result  of  all  this  is,  that,  except  on  a 
very  bright  day  towards  noon,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  see  to  read.  This  in  some  churches, 
where  the  *  ritualistic  arrangements  '  are 
such  that  the  congregation  cannot  follow 
them,  is  of  little  consequence.  But  it  seems 
that  even  the  ofiiciating  minister  may  be 
doomed  to  darkness.  The  '  Ecclesiologist ' 
(No.  cxiii.  p.  160)  mentions  a  report  that  a 
certain  curate  has  put  a  skylight  into  the 
roof  of  his  church,  and  his  excuse  seems  to 
be  considered  an  aggravation  of  his  offence. 
The  man  alleged  (avc  are  told)  that  the 
light  had  been  so  excluded  by  donations 
of  painted  glass,  that  he  could  not  see  to 
read.  The  '  Ecclesiologist  '  Avill  not  vouch 
for  the  fact,  but  seems  charitably  disposed 
to  suspend  his  belief  of  the  enormity  till 
positive  proof  is  adduced. 

But  even  if  architecture  of  a  certain  class 
Avere  as  effectual  in  influencing  the  feelings 
as  its  Avarmest  admirers  have  ever  dreamed, 
it  would  not  be  right,  even  in  order  to  se- 
cure so  great  an  advantage,  to  set  aside 
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those  rules  wliicli  it  is  thought  dishonest  to 
violate  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life. 
When  the  managers  of  a  charitable  fund  get 
into  debt  by  carrying  out  their  own  notions 
of  architectural  propriety,  they  are  hardly 
acting  fairly  by  the  rest  of  the  contributors. 
If,  for  instance,  the  building  committee  of 
a  school  believe  that  sound  instruction  can 
be  communicated  only  under  a  roof  of  true 
Gothic  pitch,  and  that  piety  and  mullioned 
windows  are  inseparable,  let  them  say  so, 
and  diligently  canvass  the  neighbourhood 
for  increased  subscriptions,  but  let  them  not 
recklessly  accept  an  estimate  which  exceeds 
by  one-half  the  amount  of  their  funds. 

We  will  take  an  example  of  actual  occur- 
rence and  general  notoriety.  Some  sixteen 
years  ago  the  inhabitants  of  the  diocese  of 
Hereford  were  informed  by  a  circular  letter 
that  the  tower  of  their  beautiful  cathedral 
was  in  a  dangerous  state  ;  a  subscription 
was  consequently  opened,  and  a  large  sum 
was  raised.  Shortly  afterwards  those  who 
visited  Hereford  found  that  the  choir  was 
dismantled,  the  additions  of  later  date  had 
been  swept  away,  the  tombs  of  several 
generations  had  been  torn  down  and  lay 
smashed  together  in  the  cloisters  in  confa 
sion  that  defied,  and  it  might  be  suspected 
was  intended  to  defy,  all  future  restorations. 
In  the  nave  also  great  alterations  were 
projected,  and  the  diocese  were  asked  for  a 
second  contribution.  For  a  long  time 
divine  service  was  suspended.  At  last  the 
nave  was  completed.  The  roof  of  the  side 
aisles  has  been  painted  with  a  light  scroll 
pattern  which  contrasts  as  strangely  and 
disagreeably  with  the  stern  plain  masonry 
of  the  walls  as  a  French  lace  cap  with  the 
naked  limbs  of  a  Grecian  Venus.  But  it 
is  not  the  taste  of  this  proceeding  with 
which  we  are  now  concerned.  We  com- 
plain that  the  questionable  and  the  super- 
fluous parts  of  the  design  were  linished 
first,  in  the  belief,  as  we  must  infer,  that 
what  v/as  essential  must  of  necessity,  by 
some  means  or  other,  be  provided  for.  If 
this  was  the  calculation  it  has  failed.  The 
funds  are  long  since  exhausted,  and  the 
choir  still  remains  unfinished.  Divine  ser- 
vice is  performed  in  the  nave  by  the  help  of 
some  clumsy  woodwork  belonging  to  the 
old  choir,  and  of  a  canvas  screen  which 
shuts  out  the  unfinished  part  of  the  build- 
ing. We  profess  to  give  no  more  of  the 
history  of  these  repairs  than  may  be  learnt 
by  a  perusal  of  the  circulars  and  a  visit  to 
the  cathedral.  The  dean,  under  whose 
superintendence  these  works  were  carried 
on,  is  no  more.  We  charge  his  memory 
with  no  heavier  imputation  than  an  excess 
of  ecclesiological  zeal ;  and  the  more  amia- 


ble and  upright  his  character  may  have 
been,  the  more  instructive  is  the  warning 
his  example  conveys.*  We  beg  it  may 
not  be  supposed  we  are  finding  fault  with 
the  necessar}^  repairs  or  the  restoration  of 
one  of  our  noblest  monuments.  The  sub- 
ject of  restoration,  it  is  true,  is  not  the 
simple  matter  which  it  appears  to  many  ; 
it  is  full  of  difficulties,  and  much  mischief 
has  been  perpetrated  in  its  name ;  but 
this  is  a  question  of  taste,  and,  though  well 
deserving  attention,  does  not  belong  to  our 
present  subject.  We  are  now  making  our 
protest  only  against  the  improvidence 
which  begins  an  undertaking  without  funds 
to  complete  it,  and  the  disingenuousness 
which  asks  for  subscriptions  in  the  name  of 
charity  and  necessity,  and  applies  them  to 
the  purposes  of  taste. 

That  we  may  not,  however,  freeze  all 
zeal  into  the  methodical  prudence  of  a  bill- 
broker,  we  will  admit  that  there  may  be 
cases  of  such  urgent  need  that  the  Chris- 
tian is  justified  in  throwing  himself  head- 
long into  a  host  of  liabilities  from  which  he 
can  be  rescued  only  by  the  exertions  of  the 
charitable,  just  as  of  yore  the  Roman  leader 
has  been  known  to  throw  the  eagle  into  the 
thickest  of  the  fight,  in  the  desperate  con- 
fidence that  the  legionaries  must  rush  for- 
wards to  redeem  it.  But  such  cases  are 
rare,  and  must  each  be  judged  on  its  own 
merits  ;  and,  above  all,  to  ensure  an  acquit- 
tal for  the  insolvent  philanthropist,  it  must 
be  proved  not  only  that  the  necessity  was 
great,  but  that  nothing  has  been  wasted  on 
superfluities. 

Our  concession  thus  guarded  will,  we 
fear,  in  practice  be  found  to  exempt  but 
few  cases  from  our  censure.  Those  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  state- 
ments containing  the  piteous  tale  of  defi- 
cits and  debts  which  they  weekly  receive, 
will  be  struck  by  the  want  of  care,  and 
want  of  knowledge  of  business,  which  have 
for  the  most  part  led  to  these  entangle- 
ments. Half  the  amount  of  patience,  inge- 
nuity, and  perseverance  which  are  display- 
ed in  begging  might  have  prevented  the 
necessity  for  begging.  The  time  that  is 
lost  in  poring  over  the  Court  Guide  and  the 
charity  lists,  might  be  profitably  spent  in 
acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  business 
which,  of  all  accomplishments,  is  the  most 
useful  to  those  engaged  in  works  of  cha- 
rity. 

It  would  surprise  those  who  have  never 
served  on  building  committees  to  find  how 


*  We  understand  that  the  present  chapter  are 
about  to  complete  tlie  repairs  at  a  considerable 
sacrifice. 
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mucli  money  may  be  saved,  not  merely  by 
the  judicious  choice  of  an  architect,  but  by 
severely  scrutinizing  his  plans,  and  taking 
care  to  ascertain  that  they  provide  the  ac- 
commodation wanted  at  the  cheapest  rate 
compatible  with  durability  and  good  work- 
manship. In  the  case  of  a  metropolitan 
hospital,  we  have  been  assured  that  an  es- 
timate was  reduced  from  10,000^.  to  6000/. 
by  a  member  of  the  committee  who  had 

'  firmness  enough  to  insist  on  the  duty  of 
economy.  It  is  still  more  surprising  how 
great  is  the  difference  between  the  tenders 
of  different  builders,  all  responsible  and 
trustworthy  men,  for  the  same  contract. 
The  cause  of  this  difference  is  not  that  one 

I  is  content  with  a  much  lower  rate  of  profit 
than  another,  but  that  the  different  circum- 
stances of  each  at  the  time,  arising  out  of 
the  accidents  of  trade,  alter  the  combina- 
tions out  of  which  he  is  to  make  his  profit. 
But  be  the  cause  what  it  may,  the  fact  is 
notorious,  and  should  be  turned  to  account 
by  those  who  have  the  superintendence  of 
charitable  funds.  We  are  not  now  allud- 
ing to  the  evils  of  jobbing  or  favouritism. 
No  doubt  we  should  steadily  keep  in  mind 
the  possibility  of  their  occurrence,  though 
we  trust  it  is  rare,  and  to  be  apprehended 
chiefly  in  the  case  of  long-established  and 
highly-endowed  charities.  Our  present  pro- 
test is  against  honest  and  well-intentioned 
error  alone,  and  we  must  urge  the  credu- 
lous and  indolent  not  to  resign  themselves 
supinely  to  the  first  architect's  plan  and  the 
first  builder's  estimate  as  to  an  inevitable 
necessity,  and  then  to  reserve  all  their  ener- 
gies for  levying  contributions  subsequent- 
ly by  circulars,  bazaars,  and  dinners. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  public  boards 

ishow  as  little  disposition  to  economize  the 
resources  of  the  charitably  disposed  as  pri- 

I  vate  committees  or  as  single  individuals. 
The  rules  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission- 
ers seem  framed  with  the  view  of  making 
gifts  to  the  Church  as  onerous  and  expen- 
sive to  the  donors  as  possible  ;  they  act  as 

I  a  tax  and  a  check  on  liberality  ;  and  had 
Eome  shown  as  little  Avorldly  wisdom,  the 
statute  of  mortmain  would  never  have  been 
needed.  The  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  of  Education  seem  only  to  fear 
that  they  should  not  impose  enough  of  ex- 

'pense  as  the  price  of  their  patronage  and 
assistance.    It  is  natural  that  the  rector  of 

,  the  parish  should  treat  the  school,  the 
building  of  which  he  is  superintending,  as 
his  hobby  and  plaything,  and  that  he  should 
hear  with  jealousy  any  proposal  for  curtail- 
ing its  cost.     But  '  my  Lords'  have  the 

'  cause  of  education  throughout  the  country 
to  promote,  and  should  extend  their  views. 


One  of  their  first  steps,  we  might  expect, 
w:ould  have  been  to  offer  to  public  compe- 
tition a  premium  for  the  plan  of  a  school- 
house  which  should  combine  all  their  re- 
quirements with  the  cheapest  form  of  con- 
struction ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  their  model 
plan  is  framed  without  any  special  regard 
to  economy,  and  an  impression  generally 
prevails  that  it  would  be  by  no  means  easy 
to  obtain  their  sanction  for  any  less  expen- 
sive design.  Among  the  most  prominent 
of  their  requirements  is  a  boarded  floor,  a 
point  which  has  met  with  much  resistance, 
and  to  which  the  committee  attach  more 
than  proportionally  great  importance.  They 
even  condescend  to  reason  the  point, though 
we  must  say  with  something  of  the  loose- 
ness with  which  Dives,  who  holds  the  purse- 
strings,  will  always  argue  with  Lazarus, 
who  begs.  It  is  unnecessary,  say  their 
Lordships,  to  prove  that  wooden  floors  are 
better  than  those  of  brick  or  stone,  'because 
all  use  wooden  floors  who  are  sufficiently 
well  off  to  pay  for  them,'  a  mode  of  argu- 
ment which  would  be  quite  as  valid  for 
the  introduction  of  Turkey  carpets.  But 
admitting  the  premises,  which  are  not  quite 
unassailable,  and  admitting  further  the  con- 
clusion that  those  who  (like  all  others  who 
live  in  their  kitchens)  must  pass  their  lives 
on  a  brick  floor  ought  nevertheless  to  be 
educated  on  a  wooden  one — for  we  do  not 
deny  that  the  sedentary  habits  of  school 
may  make  a  difference — can  any  reason  be 
given,  we  would  ask,  why  the  simple  ex- 
pedient would  not  answer  of  placing  a  foot- 
board to  the  forms  and  tables  at  which  the 
scholars  are  seated,  and  a  wooden  platform 
or  a  few  yards  of  cocoa-nut  matting  for  the 
teacher  % 

It  would  be  a  startling  calculation  could 
we  ascertain  how  many  schools  this  rule 
of  their  Lordships  has  caused  to  be  rebuilt; 
and  this  perhaps  in  the  eyes  of  many  is  its 
principal  merit.  When  a  school-committee 
receive  an  order  to  construct  a  wooden 
floor  in  reply  to  their  request  for  assistance, 
the  builder  who  is  consulted  is  (of  course) 
of  opinion  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
effect  so  expensive  an  alteration  in  so 
*  tumble-down  a  building.'  Of  course,  too, 
her  Majesty's  inspector  coincides  in  this 
decision,  and  the  old  school-house  is  con- 
demned. It  is  true  that  their  Lordships 
make  liberal  grants  in  aid  of  the  expense 
they  impose.  This  is  an  answer  to  the 
complaints  of  the  individual  contribu- 
tors ;  but  it  is  no  answer  to  us.  We 
complain  that  by  the  local  subscribers  and 
by  the  public,  whose  stewards  their  Lord- 
ships are,  an  aggregate  sum,  varying  from 
about  800/.  to  1500/.,  is  spent.    We  do  not 
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saj  it  is  all  thrown  away — the  new  schools  | 
are  undoubtedly  better  than  the  old  ;  but 
can  any  one  who  has  studied  the  subject 
of  charity,  who  is  aware  of  the  social  wants 
of  the  country,  and  its  charitable  resources 
— can  such  a  one  tell  us  that  it  has  been 
laid  out  to  the  best  advantage  ? 

The  system  of  begging,  to  which  we  have 
so  often  been  obliged  to  allude,  has  grown 
to  a  magnitude  which  threatens  to  be  high- 
ly injurious  to  the  cause  of  charity.  Ap- 
plications come  in  such  numbers  as  to  ex- 
cite little  or  no  attention  ;  their  language 
is  so  pressing  and  so  importunate  that  it 
has  become  as  difficult  to  find  phrases  to 
carry  the  conviction  of  real  distress  as  to 
impress  a  belief  of  the  virtues  of  the  de- 
funct in  an  epitaph.  They  come  to  us  from 
the  most  remote  districts,  without  one  gua- 
rantee of  the  truth  of  the  statements,  or 
even  of  the  genuineness  of  the  application; 
and  it  is  an  important  consideration  that 
the  professional  writers  of  begging-letters 
have  already  availed  themselves  of  this 
method  of  levying  contributions  on  the  cre- 
dulous public. 

Supposing  that  a  reference  to  the  clergy- 
list  proves  that  there  is  such  an  incumbent 
and  such  a  parish,  and  that  we  take  care, 
by  a  post-office  order,  to  convey  our  con- 
tribution to  the  person  intended,  and  to  no 
other,  who  is  to  guarantee  that  the  need  is 
as  great  as  is  stated,  or  that  the  money 
will  be  judiciously  employed]  We  have 
never  heard  of  a  case  in  which  such  appli- 
cations have  been  corruptly  made,  nor  have 
we  ever  heard  (and  the  fact  greatly  re- 
dounds to  the  credit  of  the  clergy)  that 
such  a  suspicion  has  been  entertained. 
But  though  there  may  be  no  fear  of  cor- 
ruption, there  is  no  certainty  that  the  case 
is  one  of  those  which  are  most  deserving 
of  assistance.  Moreover  the  drain  on  the 
time  and  resources  of  the  incumbent  is  no 
trifling  consideration.  One  reverend  gen- 
tleman, the  minister  of  a  suburban  district, 
informs  us,  in  his  circular,  that  he  intends 
to  ask  10,000  persons  for  one  sovereign 
each,  and  many,  whether  by  mistake  or 
by  design  we  know  not,  address  their  ap- 
plications again  and  again  to  the  same 
individuals. 

We  can  easily  understand  that  the  ec- 
clesiastical authorities  are  unwilling  to 
damp  the  zeal  of  a  pious  pastor,  or  to  cut 
off  his  only  resource  for  the  relief  of  the 
spiritual  destitution  with  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded. We  can  also  understand  that 
they  are  unwilling  to  interfere  to  regulate 
this  system  of  begging,  as  such  interference 
would  also  seem  to  sanction  it.  But  some- 
thing, we  think,  might  be  done.    Where  it 


is  intended  to  circulate  the  begging-letters 
out  of  the  diocese,  the  formal  sanction  of 
the  Diocesan  Church-building  Society 
might  be  required,  or  at  least  a  reference 
to  the  archdeacon  should  be  given. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  by  these 
remarks  we  desire  to  check  the  flow  of 
charitable  contributions,  or  to  teach  the 
wealthy  how  they  may  be  benevolent  at 
the  cheapest  rate  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  we 
could  persuade  them  to  enter  into  the  de-1 
tails  of  the  various  plans  that  are  submitted 
to  them,  even  with  the  intention  of  redu- 
cing the  estimates,  we  are  convinced  the 
gain  to  the  cause  of  charity  would  be 
great.  The  views  of  all  who  can  be  per- 
suaded to  give  personal  attention  to  chari- 
table designs  must  expand.  The  more 
they  go  into, the  subject  the  stronger  must 
be  their  perception  of  the  immensity  of 
what  remains  to  be  done ;  and  in  seeking 
to  economise  in  the  project  under  their 
actual  consideration  they  will  mainly  be 
influenced  by  a  sense  of  the  enormous  de- 
mand which  other  undertakings  make  on 
their  attention  and  their  resources.  The 
question  is  not  whether  rich  edifices  are  better 
than  plainer,  but  whether,  when  the  funds  are 
limited  and  the  wants  almost  boundless,  an 
additional  minister  of  the  gospel  is  not  of 
more  importance  to  a  parish  than  painted 
glass  or  media3val  tracery,  a  score  of  extra 
beds  in  an  hospital  of  greater  moment  than 
a  profusion  of  external  decoration.  The 
charity  is  not  in  the  building  but  in  the 
amount  of  suffering  which  the  building  en- 
ables us  to  relieve  ;  and  we  cannot  but 
think  that  if  the  good  men  of  the  world 
were  to  consider  how  much  physical  agony 
goes  untended,  how  much  ignorance  un- 
taught, and  how  much  sin  unreproved, 
they  would  pause  before  they  bestowed 
upon  wood-carving  and  stone-work  those 
sums  which,  wisely  dispensed,  would  allevi 

i  ate  the  ills  of  the  flesh,  and  give  immortal 
life  to  benighted  souls. 

We  have  for  the  most  part  omitted  to 
specify  particular  examples,  or  to  make 
pointedly  intelligible  allusions  to  the  differ- 
ent instances  of  mismanagement  which  we 
have  quoted.  If  it  were  possible  to  doubt 
the  facts  on  which  we  ground  our  argu- 
ment, there  could  have  been  no  difficulty  in 
multiplying  proofs  to  any  extent.  But 
as  our  object  is  rather  to  illustrate  our 
meaning  than  to  prove  our  case,  we  think 
it  hardly  fair  to  cite  before  the  public 
worthy  individuals  whose  imprudence  or 
mismanagement  is  not  so  great  perhaps  as 
that  of  others  whose  names  will  be  imme- 
diately suggested  to  the  reader  by  his  own 

!  personal  experience.    But  we  are  not  sure 
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,  that  our  consideration  and  forbearance  will 
(■  meet  their  reward.  The  cap  suits  so  many 
I  heads  that  many  for  whom  it  was  not  in- 
,  tended  will  put  it  on,  and  perhaps  take 
pains  to  prove  how  well  it  fits  :  — 

j  .,  •  The  fewer  still  you  name  you  hit  the  more — 
!      Oldfield  is  one,  but  Harpaxis  a,  score,' 


Art.  IV. — 1.  La  Vie  Tithliqv.e  de  Michel 
Montaigne.  Par  Alphonse  Grlin.  Paris, 
1855. 

^2.  Nouveaux  Documents  IiiMits  ou  pcu  con- 
nus  sur  Montaigne.    Hecueillis  et  pub- 

(  lies,  par  le  Dr.  J.  P.  Payen.  Paris, 
1850. 

f  MoNTAiGNBi  supplies  the  French  with  what 
I  Shakspeare  does  ourselves— a  perpetual 
i  topic.    The  *  Essais  '  have  a  breadth  and 
,  depth  which  criticism  is  not  yet  weary  of 
i  measuring  and  re-measuring.    And,  not- 
j  withstanding  all  the  excellent  things  that 
■  have  been  said  on  these  unique  effusions, 
doubtless  there   remains  more  still  that 
can  be  said.    There  are  some  books  which 
partake  of  the  inexhaustible  multiformity  of 
;  our  moral  nature,  and  the  'Essais'  is  one 
of  such  books.     '  On  y  trouve  tout  ce 
qu'on  a  jamais  pense,'  as  one  of  Montaigne's 
admirers  says. 

But  besides  the  book  of  essays,  the 
author's  life  offers  a  fund  for  the  regular 
investment  of  floating  public  curiosity.  In 
this  department  the  material  for  specula- 
tion is  constantly  on  the  increase.  *  Mon- 
>  taignologie '  is  become  a  science  by  itself. 

Documentary  research  has   yielded  the 
I  French  antiquaries  year  by  year  a  residuum 
of  *  new  fact '     Each  small  bit  of  ore 
\  passes  in  its  turn  through  the  smelting-pot 
of  public  discussion,  till  the  portion  of  pre- 
cious metal  it  contains  is  extracted  from  it. 
^  When  the  grains  have  acumulated  to  a 
I  heap,  comes  a  new  *  etude,'  which  digests 
and  arranges  all  the  facts  new  and  old 
I  into  a  consistent  whole.     One  of  these  is 
1  now  before  us,  and  gives  occasion  to  our 
I  present  notice.     We  shall  confine  our  re- 
''i  marks  to  Montaigne's  life.    We  are  not 

going  to  re-dissect  the  '  Essais.* 
\      We    have    likened   Montagnesque  to 
Shakspearean  criticism,  as  two  perennial 
)  streams  supplied  each  by  its  glacier  on  the 
far  off  mountain-top.    The  writings  of  the 
two   men   stand  in  marked  contrast  as 
I  sources  for  their  biography.    From  Shak- 
I:  speare's  plays  nothing  can  be  gathered 


about  Shakspeare.  The  great  charm  ( f 
Montaigne's  Essays  is  their  egotism.  They 
are  a  transcript  of  his  mind.  *  Ce  ne  sont  mes 
gestes  quej'escris  ;  c'est  moy,  c'estmon  es- 
sence.' When  Henri  III.  told  him  that  he 
'  liked  his  book,'  then,  replied  Montaigne, 
'  Yourmajesty  mustneeds  like  me.  My  book 
is  myself.'  But  it  is  the  man — his  habits  and 
opinions,  his  tastes  and  likings  that  we  find 
there,  not  his  history.  The  biographers, 
therefore,  have  endeavoured  to  discover 
elsewhere  the  body  belonging  to  this  soul. 
They  have  ransacked  libraries  and  ar- 
chives to  resuscitate  something  of  the 
frame-work  of  bone  and  muscle  to  all  this 
sentiment.  They  have  had  some  success. 
Indeed  they  have  had  as  much  success  as 
could  be  expected,  considering  that  it  M'as 
known  beforehand  that  all  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  discovered  lay  within  fixed  limits. 
They  have  ascertained  dates,  distinguished 
the  members  of  his  family,  and  altogether 
given  a  local  colouring  and  verification  of 
the  course  of  his  private  life.  They  have 
not  turned  the  literary  lounger  into  a  care- 
worn statetmai,  or  a  fighting  captain  of 
the  forces  of  the  League.  In  this,  as  in 
many  other  cases,  all  the  efforts  of  inquiry 
have  but  repeated  the  lineaments  of  the 
traditional  and  received  biography.  Such 
labour,  however,  is  not  thrown  away.  We 
are  not  to  propose  a  paradox,  or  a  revolu- 
tion in  opinion,  as  the  only  results  worth 
arriving  at.  If  we  can  deepen  the  lines, 
or  freshen  the  colours,  cover  a  scar  made 
by  time,  or  remove  a  little  gathered  dust, 
we  do  our  part  towards  maintaining  the 
Gallery  of  Worthies.  It  is  only  when  the 
original  portrait  is  discovered  not  to  have 
been  a  likeness,  that  we  should  paint  it 
over  again. 

The  great  feature  of  Montaigne's  life,  as 
impressed  on  his  '  Essais,'  Avas,  that  it  was 
a  country  life.  Early  in  1571,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-seven,  he  withdrew  to  his  estates 
in  Perigord— Avith  full  purpose,  as  much 
as  lay  in  me,  not  to  trouble  myself  with  any 
business,  but  to  pass  in  repose  so  much  of 
life  as  remaineth  to  me'  (i.  8).  My  design 
is,  he  repeats  in  the  Third  Book  written 
after  1580,  '  de  passer  doulcement,  non 
laborieusement,  ce  que  me  reste  de  vie' 
(iii.  9).  It  was  solitude  at  first.  He  de- 
clined society,  and  occupied  himself  with 
his  family,  his  books,  the  care  of  his  pro- 
perty. This  lasted  some  little  time,  but 
his  temper  was  sociable,  and  he  found  he 
could  not  fipport  solitude.  *  Je  suis  tout 
au  dehors,  et  en  6vidence ;  nay  a  la  so- 
ciete,  et  a  Tamitie'  (iii.  9).  And  he  dis- 
liked the  ca/es  of  the  menage.  He  sought 
distraction,  therefore,  iu  the  company  of 
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liis  neighbours,  in  travelling,  and  in  writing. 
He  wished  retirement,  not  solitude.  What 
he  would  shun  was  the  pressure  of  busi- 
ness, not  crowds.  Repeated  tours — one  to 
Italy — a  journey  or  two  to  Paris  about  the 
publication  of  his  '  Essais,'  and  his  mayor- 
alty at  Bordeaux,  in  1582,  forced  on  him 
against  his  wishes,  are  the  principal  events 
of  his  life  after  his  retirement.  Such  at 
least  w^as  the  received  biography.  Nor 
had  any  of  the  disinterred  facts  disturbed 
the  repose  of  the  picture.  His  diary  of 
his  tour  in  1580,  written  in  Italian,  was 
found  at  Montaigne  180  years  after  his 
death,  and  was  published  in  1774.  Now  De 
Thou  had  said,  in  the  104th  book  of  his 
history,  that  Montaigne  was  at  Venice 
when  he  received  the  news  of  his  election 
to  the  mayoralty.  This  journal  enables 
us  to  correct  De  Thou.  It  was  at  the  baths 
of  Lucca,  on  the  7th  of  September,  in  the 
morning.  The  latter  was  dated  Bordeaux, 
August  2,  and  had  followed  him  into  Tus- 
cany, by  way  of  Home.  Such  incrementa 
reassure,  instead  of  invalidating,  history. 

An  attempt,  however,  is  now  made  to 
wrest  from  us  the  Montaigne  of  our  youth, 
the  *  Gentilhomme  Perigourdin to  tear 
him  from  the  frame  in  wliicli  he  was  set  in 
our  memory  and  our  affections,  from  the 

*  librairie'  and  *  chambre  d'etudes  au  troisi- 
eme  etage*  of  the  old  *  manoir'  of  Mon- 
taigne, and  to  make  of  him — good  heavens ! 
— to  make  of  him  a  man  of  business,  a  man 
about  court.    M.  Griin's  volume  is  entitled 

*  La  Vie  Publique  de  Michel  Montaigne.' 
The  titles  of  its  several  chapters  are  : — 
Ch.  2.  '  De  la  Conduite  pubhque  de  M.'  Ch. 
3.  M.  Magistrat.'  Ch.  4.  '  Relations  deM. 
avec  la  Cour.'  Oh.  5.  '  M.  Chevalier  de 
I'ordre  de  S.  Michel.'  Oh.  6.  *  M.  Gentil- 
homme  ordinaire  de  la  chambre  du  Roi.'  Ob. 
9.  '  M.  Negociateur  Politique.'  Ch.  10.  *  M. 
Militaire.'  Oh.  11.  ♦  M.  aux  Etats  de  Blois.' 

Such  a  metamorphosis  of  our  prose 
Horace,  the  man  of  whom  '  la  liberte  et 
I'oysivete  sont  les  maitresses  qualites'  (iii. 
9)  into  a  hardworking  man  of  office,  dressed 
in  the  imperial  livery  trimmed  with  red 
tape,  is  one  of  those  harlequin  tricks  which 
paradoxical  biographers  try  upon  us  from 
time  to  time.  We  have  been  lately  told 
that  Tiberius  has  been  slandered  by  Taci- 
tus ;  that  the  world  was  never  better  off 
than  under  Oaracalla ;  and  that  Henry 
VIII.  was  the  victim  of  domestic  infelici- 
ties. On  examining  M.  Griin's  volume  we 
find  there  is  no  more  evidence  for"  the  Im- 
perialist transformation  of  Montaigne  than 
there  is  in  the  other  three  instances.  There 
is  in  M.  Griin's  mode  of  arranging  his  facts, 
indeed,  a  certain  degree  of  art,  but  it  is 


the  skill  of  the  special  pleader.  It  is  the 
argumentation  of  thePaUiis  de  Justice,  not 
of  the  Court  of  History.  The  highest 
praise  is  due  to  French  archaeologists  for 
their  zeal  of  research,  but  they  cannot,  ap- 
parently, apply  their  discoveries.  Such  a 
piece  of  historical  reconstruction  as  this 
'  Vie  Publique  de  Montaigne,'  in  which 
hypothesis  and  imagination  are  the  princi- 
pal architects,  would  not  stand  a  chance  of 
a  hearing  in  Germany.  We  shall  add, 
however,  that  this  attempt  to  disguise  Mon- 
taigne has  not  passed  unchallenged  in 
France.  With  all  the  authority  of  his  own 
name,  and  of  the  body  to  which  he  belongs, 
M.  Villemain  has  in  the  gentlest  language 
pointed  out  that  the  critic's  evidence  will 
not  bear  all  the  weight  of  his  conclusions. 
To  no  one  could  this  task  fall  with  so  much 
propriety  as  to  Villemain.  His  own  earliest 
step  into  publicity  was  an  eloge  of  Mon- 
taigne. It  was  in  1812  that  he  carried  off, 
though  the  youngest  of  the  competitors, 
the  prize  proposed  by  the  Academic  Fran- 
gaise  on  this  subject.  It  is  proof  of  the 
national  feeling  for  Montaigne  that  the 
first  of  French  living  critics,  after  having 
made  the  whole  circuit  of  his  country's 
literature,  returns  after  half  a  century  to 
the  object  of  his  youthful  devotion. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  controvert  M. 
Griin's  conclusions.  It  is  unnecessary 
even  to  examine  his  reasoning.  It  is  not 
merely  that  his  evidence  is  inadequate,  but 
his  case  is  bad  to  begin  with.  His  in- 
tention is  worse  than  his  argumentation. 
An  able  legist,  government  employe,  and 
ex-chief-editor  of  the  '  Moniteur,'  he  brings 
into  literature  the  habits  and  preposses- 
sions of  his  position.  The  Academy,  and 
the  established  reputations  look  coldly  on 
the  administration  from  which  they  are 
systematically  excluded.  It  is  not  from 
republican  principle,  from  antipathy  to 
despotism  that  they  do  so — it  is  from  the 
repugnance  which  the  lettered  and  culti- 
vated man  feels  for  the  ofScial  man  who  is 
not  so.  Times  are  changed  since  the 
statesmen  in  France  were  the  writers — 
when  to  be  a  journalist  conferred  2^orte- 
feuiUes.  Statistics  is  your  only  reading 
now.  Point  and  epigram,  and  sparkling 
style — how  childish  to  be  governed  by 
such  instruments.  Let  us  have  men  of 
business,  and  have  done  with  mots.  All 
the  great  men — Sully,  Richelieu — have 
been  able  administrators.  And  the  great 
writers  too  %  '  To  be  sure,'  is  the  answer, 
'and  in  proof  there  is  Montaigne.  You 
think  he  was  a  rustic  recluse,  who  forswore 
the  court  for  his  old  Gascon  chateau,  but 
you  are  entirely  mistaken.'    This  baseless 
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tlieoiy  is  not  worth  refuting;.  The  real 
value  of  M.  Griin's  '  Vie  dc  Montaigne '  is 
as  a  pains-taking  collection  of  the  facts  at 
present  known.  It  includes  all  the  new 
discoveries,  except  those  that  have  come  to 
light  since  its  publication — and  though  it 
is  only  six  months  old,  there  is  already  a 
considerable  harvest. 

It  would  we  conceive  be  more  than 
individual  error,  it  would  be  a  fundamental 
misconception  of  the  character  of  French 
literature,  to  lose  sight  of  the  following 
general  distinction.  The  literature  of  the 
'  Siecle  '  is  the  literature  of  a  court  circle. 

Jit  is  fashionably  drest,  it  is  modish,  Paris- 
ian.   It  comes  not  from  the  study,  but 

,from  the  world.  From  a  world,  however, 
of  etiquette,  polished  intrigue,  a  world 

^with  all  its  license,  yet  circumscribed  by 
conventional  morals.  Thought  and  judg- 
ment are  there,  but  they  are  conformed  to 

'a  certain  superficial  standard  of  good 
society.    In  a  word,  it  is  the  literature  of 

'  the  salons  of  Paris  and  Versailles.  In 

.  contrast  with  this,  the  few  great  pieces  of 

t  literature  of  the  previous  age,  from 
Habelais  do\vn  to  Pascal,  were  the  offspring 
of  the  cloister,  the  chateau,  or  the  way- 
side. They  are  the  '  Vox  clamantis  in 
deserto.'  Their  superior  force  and  origi- 
nality derive  directly  from  the  rude  inde- 
pendence of  character,  which  was  generat- 
ed by  thati  free  and  unformal  life.  In 
Montaigne  especially,  it  is  the  force  of 
individual  character,  coming  out  on  us  in 
every  page  of  his  book,  that  charms.  He 
stands  in  awe  of  no  Cafe  Procope,  has 
heard  of  no  rules  of  writing,  he  is  not 
composing.  He  has  the  hardy  and  fear- 
less spirit  of  a  man  who  has  no  one  to 
please  but  himself.  *  J'ay  une  ame  libre 
et  tout  sienne,  accoustumee  a  se  conduire  a 
jSa  mode'  (ii.  17).  He  complains  some- 
where that  his  times  had  not  produced  any 
g;reat  men.  Greatness,  to  be  manifested  to 
the  world,  depends  on  the  conjunction  of 
natural  endowment  with  opportunity,  and 
(inust  needs  be  rare.  But  we  may  surely 
say  that  the  average  stamp  of  the  men  of 
':hat  day  was  great.  Compared  with  the 
J'eminine  uniformity  of  the  shaved  and 
;ailor-made  man  of  later  court-dress  days, 
low  grand  are  the  bearded  seigneurs  of 
J:he  16th  century  !  Intrepid  not  lawless  ; 
lisciplined  in  the  school  of  action  and 
^suffering ;  and  conscious  of  all  the  re- 
straints that  limit  human  will,  these  men 
'lad  made  their  acquaintance  with  law  in  its 
grandest  form,  not  in  that  degenerate  arti- 
Qcial  shape  in  which  the  victim  of  good 
•society  alone  knows  it. 

Montaigne  was  born  iu  1533  and  died  in 


1592.  His  father's  name  was  Pierre 
Ey quern.  M.  Gence,  the  writer  of  the  life 
in  the  Biographie  Universelle.  says  that 
the  family  was  originally  from  England. 
That  a  French  biographer  should  be 
willing  to  make  over  one  of  the  greatest 
of  his  countrymen  to  England  might  sur- 
prise us.  It  may  well  do  so  in  this  in- 
stance, as  the  self-denial  is  wholly  uncalled 
for.  We  cannot  in  honesty  accept  the 
offer.  '  Eyquem,'  or  rather  *  Eyckcm,' 
according  to  the  old  spelling,  is  a  com- 
pound of  the  common  termination  *  ham  ' 
or  *  heim,'  and  the  name  of  that  tree,  Vvhich 
in  the  English  vocalization  is  '  oak.'  The 
German  '  eiche,'  or  the  Flemish  '  ecke,' 
come  much  nearer  to  the  form  in 
'Eyquem.'  Accordingly,  some  of  the 
biographers  have  thought  of  looking  to 
Flanders  for  the  original  stock  of  the 
family.  It  is  still  an  open  question  in 
'  Montaignologie,'  and  M.  Griin  produces 
no  evidence  for  his  positive  assertion  tha.t 
the  name  is  '  essentially  of  Gascon  origin.* 
In  the  course  of  the  16th  century  the 
personal  was  superseded  by  the  territorial 
appellation.  This  was  derived  from  a 
domain  which  they  possessed  five  leagues 
from  Bergerac,  in  the  department  of  the 
Dordogne.  The  chateau  is  situated  on  a 
height — 'une  montagne  ' — '  jonchee  sur 
une  tertre,'  he  says  :  in  this  toAver  Mon- 
taigne was  born,  lived,  and  died.  The 
possession  of  this  domain  was  an  acquisi- 
tion, it  should  appear,  which  the  Eyquem 
had  only  recently  made ;  their  nobility, 
therefore,  was  of  very  moderate  dale. 
Joseph  Scfiliger  said  in  an  off-hand  way 
that  the  father  of  Montaigne  *  etait  ven- 
deur  de  harenc'  (Scalig^.,  2".  p.  457.) 
M.  Griin,  with  the  bitterness  habitual  to 
French  writers  when  they  have  to  speak 
of  Scaliger,  repels  this  as  a  false  and  male- 
volent insinuation.  The  main  fact  implied, 
however,  that  the  ancestors  of  Montaigne 
were  'marchand,'  and,  therefore,  'bour- 
geois,' is  indisputable.  We  must  not 
omit,  as  he  has  recorded  it  himself,  that  he 
was  an  eleven  months  child.  As  he  was  a 
third  son  of  a  f;imily,  now  noble  and  not 
rich,  his  father,  an  excellent  person,  took 
particular  pains  about  his  education.  He 
was  put  out  to  nurse  at  a  poor  village  on 
the  estate.  Here  he  was  kept  all  his 
infancy,  with  the  view  both  of  accustom- 
ing his  taste  to  rude  diet,  and  of  inducing 
him  to  form  attachments  amongst  the  poor. 
His  sympathy  with  peasant  life  he  pre- 
served to  the  last.  '  The  poor  fellows,' 
thus  he  writes  in  a  season  of  more  than 
usual  suffering  in  the  country,  *  those  poor 
fellows  whom  we  see  all  about,  their  heads 
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bowed  over  tlieir  tasks,  who  never  heard 
of  Aristotle  or  Cato,  from  them  nature  ob- 
tains heroic  efforts  of  patient  endurance, 
which  may  shame  us  who  have  studied  in 
the  schools.  That  man  who  is  digging  my 
garden,  he  has  this  morning  buried  a  son, 
or  a  father  perhaps.  They  never  take  to 
their  beds  but  to  die.' 

The  most  curious  experiment  made  in 
his  education  was  that  of  teaching  him 
Latin  before  French.  A  German  precep- 
tor who  could  speak  no  French  was  found 
for  him.  None  of  the  rest  of  the  house- 
hold, mother,  maid,  or  man,  were  allowed 
to  speak  anything  but  Latin  to  him. 

'  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  ho  .v  great  an  ad-- 
vantage  this  proved  to  the  whole  tamily.  My 
father  and  mother  by  this  means  lerirning  Latin 
enough  to  understand  it  perfectly  Well,  as  did 
also  tliose  of  the  servants  who  were  most  with 
me.  In  short  we  Latined  it  at  siicli  a  rate  that 
it  overflowed  to  .nil  the  neighbouring  villages, 
where  there  yet  remain,  that  have  estabhshed 
themselves  by  custom,  several  Latin  appellations 
of  artisans  and  their  tools.  Thus  I  was  above 
six  years  of  age  before  I  understood  either 
French  or  Perigordin  any  more  than  Arabic, 
and  without  art,  book,  grannnar,  or  precept, 
whipping,  or  the  expense  of  a  tear,  had  by  that 
time  learned  to  speak  as  pure  Latin  as  my  mas- 
ter himself.'~-(i.  25.) 

The  same  attention  w^as  extended  to  all 
the  minutiae  of  his  training.  To  save  him 
from  the  shock  of  sudden  awakening,  some 
musical  instrument  was  played  by  his  bed- 
side in  the  morning.  Our  readers  will 
recollect  the  same  usage  in  the  early  edu- 
cation of  Bishop  Horne,  as  described  by 
liis  biographer  Jones  of  Nayland. 

When  he  quitted  this  careful  paternal 
roof,  it  was  to  go  to  the  college  of  Ouienne 
at  Bordeaux.  At  this  school,  quite  recently 
established,  some  of  the  best  scholars  then 
to  be  found  in  France  were  masters.  But 
as  he  left  it  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  could 
not  have  prolited  much  by  the  higher 
scholarship  which  Muretus  and  George 
Buchanan  were  capable  of  communicating. 
As  the  sword  belonged  by  birth  to  the 
eldest  son,  Michel,  as  the  third,  had  to 
choose  between  the  church  and  the  robe. 
He  chose  or  rather  his  father  cliose  for 
him,  the  latter.  At  thirteen  he  must  have 
been  incapable  of  choice,  and  he  always 
looked  to  his  excellent  parent  with  a  mix- 
turt,  :f  respect  and  affection,  wdiich  dis- 
posed hira  to  acquiesce  in  his  least  wishes. 
What  school  of  jurisprudence  he  attended 
is  not  known.  M.  Griin  makes  it  Tou- 
louse, for  be  naturally  wishes  *  Montaigne 
Magistrat '  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Oujas.    It  may  have  been  so. 


There  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  to  show 
that  it  was.  The  solitary  text  is  Mon- 
taigne's own  declaration  :  '  while  a  child,  1 
was  plunged  up  to  the  ears  in  law,  and  it 
succeeded  ' 

As  soon  as  he  was  qualified,  his  father 
provided  him  with  a  place  in  the  Court  of 
Aids  of  Perigueux.  The  law  was  entered 
there,  as  the  army  is  with  us  now,  by  pur- 
chase. We  cannot  stay  to  debate  with  the 
antiquaries  the  knotty  point  whether  Mon- 
taigne's father  resigned  in  his  son's  favour, 
or  purchased  him  the  place  of  some  other 
counsellor.  In  1557  the  Court  of  Aids  of 
Perigueux  was  consolidated  with  the  Par- 
lement  of  Bordeaux.  And  thus,  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-four,  Montaigne  was 
seated  on  the  bench  of  a  Supreuie  Court 
of  Justice  without  either  of  the  trouble- 
some ceremonies  of  purchase  or  examina- 
tion. 

Llonourable  it  was  for  a  younger  son  ; 
but  when  by  the  death  of  his  father  and 
both  his  brothers,  Michel  became  himself 
the  Seigneur  de  Montaigne,  the  long  rob<3 
no  longer  befitted  him.  By  these  events 
he  became  a  '  gentleman,'  and  carried 
arms,  as  the  phrase  was.  Ill-natured  peo- 
ple said  in  after  days  that  Montaigne  was 
ashamed  of  having  been  counsellor  cleric, 
and  did  not  like  to  allude  to  that  period  of 
his  life.  M.  Griin  is  able  to  repel  peremp- 
torily this  imputation.  It  proceeded  indeed 
from  later  days,  wdien  Pariements  were 
fallen,  and  the  magistracy,  especially  the 
provincial  magistrature,  was  looked  down 
upon  by  the  courtier.  The  sneers  of  Bal- 
zac and  the  Port-Royalists  are  in  the  spirit 
of  their  own  time,  and  are  quite  miscalcu- 
lated for  the  age  of  L'Hospital,  Pasquier, 
and  De  Thou.  All  Montaigne's  friends, 
relations,  and  connexions— his  father,  un- 
cle, brother-in-law — were  all  parliament 
men.  He  himself  married  Fran9oise  de  la 
Chassaigne,  daughter  of  one  of  the  Bor- 
delais  counsellors  and  descendant  of  a  par- 
liamentary family.  His  most  cherished 
friend  La  Boetie  had  been  his  colleague  in 
the  magistracy  ;  and  all  the  friendships  he 
retained  through  life  had  been  cemented 
during  his  own  parliamentary  career,  feoj 
much,  however,  is  true,  that  Montaigne  did] 
not  relish  his  judicial  functions.  This  dis-j 
taste  had  two  causes  :  dislike  of  law,  and 
dislike  of  the  religious  fanaticism  which 
animated  the  magistracy^  of  Bordeaux. 

He  was  never  really  a  lawyer.  Th^ 
plunge  up  to  his  ears  had  succeeded  ia 
qualifying  him  for  a  charge,  but  had  not 
given  him  the  professional  dye.  The  bio-i 
graphers  have  exaggerated  this  distasf>M 
into  disgust.    They  make  Montaigne  into! 
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a  law  reformer;  tliey  ascribe  to  him  an 
enlig'htened  jurist's  view  of  tlie  contradic- 
tions of  the  customary  law,  and  predilec- 
tion for  the  luminous  simplicity  of  the  civil. 
This  again  is  to  read  the  sixteenth  century 
by  the  reflected  light  of  '8D,  llontaigne 
imbibed  the  views  and  aims  of  the  more 
enlightened  jurists  of  his  own  time,  but  he 
did  not  project  the  Code  NapoKon.  The 
opinions  he  has  left  on  record  on  this  sub- 
ject are  very  general,  but  they  are  those 
of  a  wise  and  humane  moralist,  not  of  a 
jurist.  They  show  how  much  of  a  philo- 
sopher and  how  little  of  '  a  magistrate '  he 
was.  He  has  first  an  abhorrence  of  litiga- 
tion, not  less  for  others  than  himself;  he 
declares  against  the  multiplication  of  en- 
actments, the  contradictory  judgments,  the 
glosses  of  the  commentators;  but  all  this 
is  in  the  spirit  of  a  man  of  taste  ;  revolted 
at  the  bad  Latin  of  the  Digest,  and  wishing 
to  be  reading  his  *  Cicero.'  It  is  a  decla- 
ration against  the  language  of  law  altoge- 
ther rather  than  against  its  abuse  in  chicane. 
He  condemns  torture  and  the  horrible  mu- 
tilations which  were  practised  on  the  bodies 
of  the  unhappy  criminals.  But  in  this  he 
only  echoed  the  opinion  of  all  the  moralists 
of  all  time,  and  had  with  him  all  the  great 
and  wise  of  his  own  day.  Against  him, 
however,  were  the  churchmen  and  Rome. 
Those  passages  in  his  Essays  in  which  he 
pleads  that  all  beyond  simple  death  is  pure 
cruelty,  presented  one  of  the  chief  obsta- 
cles to  its  passing  the  censure ;  the  other, 
we  way  mention,  was  his  assigning  a  high 
rank  among  Latin  poets  to  Theodore  Beza, 
He  eloquently  denounces  the  practice  of 
selling  the  places  in  the  courts  of  justice  ; 
and,  to  complete  the  list,  he  ridicules  en- 
tails, or,  as  he  calls  them,  '  masculine  sub- 
stitutions.' Sir  W.  Hamilton  wishes  to 
trace  this  opinion  of  Montaigne  to  the  tui- 
tion of  Buchanan.*  Buchanan  having 
quitted  the  college  at  Bordeaux  in  1544, 
his  pupil  was  only  eleven  years  old — an 
age  at  which  Ave  may  doubt  if  he  under- 
stood what  '  masculine  substitution  '  was. 

In  truth  we  believe  Montaigne,  when  he 
says  of  himself  (i.  24)  that  he  knew  there 
was  such  a  science  as  jurisprudence,  and 
that  that  was  all  he  did  know.  His  amus- 
ing pleading  against  the  lawyers  (iii.  13)  is 
nothing  more  than  one  of  the  many  popular 
diatribes  on  that  traditional  butt.  If  it 
proves  anything,  it  proves  that  he  was  no 
lawyer;  as  his  vituperation  in  the  same 
Essay  of  the  medical  practitioners  does, 
that  he  was  no  physician.    He  is,  in  fact, 


*  Note  in  Hamilton's  excellent  edition  of  *  Dngald 
Stewai-t,'  vol.  i.  p.  100. 
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merely  using  the  contradictions  of  judges 
and  the  uncertainties  of  medicine,  to  enforce 
his  favourite  topic  of  the  feebleness  of  hu- 
man judgment.  It  is  as  great  a  fallacy  to 
class  him  with  the  enlightened  publicists, 
who  saw  and  laboured  to  remedy  the  mon- 
strous evils  of  the  French  judicial  system, 
as  it  would  be  to  class  him  am.ong  the  revo- 
lutionists of  tiie  practice  of  physic.  The 
Montaigne  adorers  exaggerate  tiieir  idol  in 
every  direction.  He  is  great  enough  ;  he 
is  a  man  of  universal  sympathies,  but  they 
want  to  make  him  a  man  of  profound  ac- 
quirement, which  he  was  not — not  even  in 
his  own  profession.  We  suspect  that  his 
professional  history  was  the  common  one 
where  strong  literary  tastes  are  early  im- 
bibed. Buchanan  have  had  something 
to  do  with  this — may  have  laid  the  ground- 
work of  classic  predilections  which  made 
steady  application  to  lav/  impossible.  He 
followed  it  as  a  career  ;  he  got  a  place, 
discharged  its  duties;  he  never  had  a  vo- 
cation for  it,  and  gave  it  up  as  soon  as  he 
vranted  it  no  longer. 

The  second  cause  of  distaste  for  his 
Parliamentary  functions,  to  which  allusion 
has  been  already  made,  was  the  violence 
of  religious  faction  which  disturbed  it.  In 
no  quarter  of  France  had  Protestantism 
made  more  progress  than  in  Guienne  and 
Gascony.  Everywhere  the  Parlements 
showed  themselves  the  strenuous  support- 
ers of  the  Church.  None  was  more  un- 
tiring in  the  zeal  for  persecution  than  that 
of  Bordeaux.  Their  registers  for  some 
years  are  one  series  of  edicts,  each  more 
cruel  than  the  last,  against  the  professors 
I  of  the  nev/  opinions.  Montaigne  was  at- 
[  taclied  throughout  to  the  Catholic  and 
Hoyalist  party.  In  this  adhesion  he  never 
y/avered,  and  it  belonged  to  his  character- 
istic frankness  never  to  conceal  it.  But  he 
was  of  too  moderate  a  temper  to  be  carried 
away  by  the  passionate  fanaticism  of  his 
party ;  too  good-hearted  not  to  execrate 
their  cruelty  ;  and  too  wise  not  to  see  that 
the  violence  of  the  Catholics  only  provoked 
the  more  obstinate  resistance  of  the  Hu- 
I  guenots.  But  wisdom  and  moderation  are 
no  titles  to  the  respect  of  religious  faction. 
We  shall  not  wonder  then  that  Montaigne, 
whose  spirit  of  tolerance  went  far  beyond 
even  that  of  tolerant  men  in  that  age,  was 
glad  to  terminate  his  connexion  Avith  a 
court  of  justice,  which  seems  to  have  to- 
tally forgotten  the  duty  of  judicial  impar- 
tiality, and  to  have  made  itself  the  organ 
of  an  infuriated  party. 

All  the  zeal  of  the  antiquaries  has  not 
been  able  to  retrieve  a  history  for  the 
thirteen  or  more  years  during  which  Mon- 
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taigne  occupied  liis  seat  in  the  Parlement 
of  Bordeaux.  M.  Griin  goes  through  the 
principal  transactions  of  the  Court  during 
that  period — a  useful  rcsiun6  aod  a  very 
proper  part  of  a  complete  life,  but  too  ex- 
tensive for  our  purpose.  The  single  sen- 
tence in  De  Thou's  history,  '  Oiim  in 
senatu  Burdigalensi  assessor  dignissimus,' 
is  nearly  the  whole  that  is  known  of 
thirteen  years  of  Montaigne's  life. 

The  second  period  extends  from  1570  to 
15S2,  retat.  37-49,  and  is  that  portion  of 
Montaigne's  life  to  which  he  owes  his  im- 
mortality. This  period  is  really  marked 
by  a  long  and  absolute  retirement  in  the 
chateau  of  Montaigne,  by  the  composition 
of  the  '  Essais,'  and  by  two  or  three  jour- 
neys to  Paris,  chiefly  connected  with  their 
publication.  It  is  concluded  by  a  long  tour 
into  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy. 
M.  Griin,  who  will  not  resign  even  this 
period  from  his  '  public  life,'  interpolates 
into  it  two  visits  to  Court,  which  are  wholly 
imaginary ;  a  campaign  against  Henri  of 
Navarre,  which  is  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable ;  and,  by  way  of  mingling 
pleasure  with  business,  he  exhibits  his 
hero  at  the  fetes  and  galas  which  marked 
the  progress  of  Catherine  de  Medicis  in  the 
south,  in  the  year  1578. 

The  hypothetical  history  here  spoils  the 
authentic.  The  legend  misleads  instead  of 
assisting  the  imagination.  This  retirement 
in  the  chateau  of  Perigueux,  the  solitary 
meditation  in  the  turret  chamber,  is  the 
canonical  fact.  A  biographer  would  do 
good  service  who  could  paint  for  us  in  its 
true  colours  this  Gascon  interior.  Com- 
municative, garrulous  even  as  Montaigne 
has  been  about  himself,  what  he  has  told 
us  has  only  given  us  a  reason  for  desiring 
to  know  the  things  he  has  not  told  us.  He 
has  made  us  so  much  his  friends  that  we 
require  to  know  all  his  secrets.  He  has 
drawn  for  us  himself,  his  library ;  it  is  on 
the  third  floor  of  one  of  the  turrets  of  the 
chateau.  There  are  four  stories  in  the 
turret.  The  first  floor  is  the  chapel ; 
•  above  the  chapel  is  a  bed-room  with  suite, 

appropriated  to  his  own  use.  The  library 
is  above  the  lodging-rooms.  From  its  three 
bay  windows  it  commanded  a  view  of 
nearly  the  entire  premises,  including  the 
garden,  the  front  as  well  as  the  base  court. 
In  the  distance  the  elevation  on  which  the 
chateau  stood  afforded  a  very  extensive 
view  over  a  flat  country.  The  shape  of 
the  room  was  that  of  the  tower,  round — all 
but  one  straight  side  where  the  chair  and 
table  were  placed.  From  this  seat  the  eye 
could  command  all  the  books  as  they  stood 
ranged  in  five  tiers  of  shelving  round  the 


walls  ;  it  was  sixteen  paces  in  diameter. 
Opening  into  the  library  was  a  smaller 
cabinet  ;  this  was  more  elegantly  furnish- 
ed ;  it  was  fitted  with  a  fire-place,  to  which 
he  might  retire  in  the  winter.  The  only 
want  lie  regretted  was  a  long  gallery,  or 
'  promenoir,'  to  agitate  his  thoughts  in  by 
walking  up  and  down.  He  could  not  re- 
solve on  adding  this  :  not  the  cost,  but  the 
fuss  of  building,  deterred  him.  In  this 
tower  he  passed  the  greater  part  of  his 
time.  There  was  his  throne  ;  there  his 
rule  was  absolute.  That  only  corner  he 
preserved  from  the  invasion  of  wife, 
children,  or  acquaintance.  Elsev/liere  he 
possessed  but  a  divided  authority ;  for 
this  reason  he  rejoiced  that  the  access  to 
his  retreat  was  difficult,  and  of  itself  de- 
fended him  from  intruders.  Here  he  lived, 
not  studied  ;  he  did  not  so  much  read 
books,  he  says,  as  turn  them  over — he  did 
not  so  much  meditate  as  allow  his  re- 
verie to  follow  its  own  course.  The  re- 
tirement was  so  strict  at  first  as  to  produce 
melancholy  and  engender  fantastic  chi- 
meras in  his  imagination.  It  was  to  allay 
these  that  he  first  betook  himself  to  note 
down  his  thoughts  on  paper.  Such  was 
the  parentage  of  the  '  Essais.' 

The  library,  however,  the  imagination 
heated  by  solitary  musing,  the  melancholy 
grown  of  long  seclusion,  should  have  given 
birth  to  a  very  different  progeny.  Wg 
might  have  had  a  '  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  or  a 
'  Castle  of  Otranto,'  or  a  third  part  of 
'  Huon  de  Bordeaulx,'  but  for  one  quality 
which  Montaigne  brought  with  him  into  his 
retreat.  This  is  the  thorough  good  sense, 
the  tone  of  the  man  of  the  world,  which 
pervades,  without  being  paraded,  every 
page  of  the  book.  It  is  not  a  mere  recti- 
tude of  judgment  about  men  and  things,  but 
a  judgment  which  has  been  exercised  and 
tempered  by  actual  trials  and  collisions — *  a 
learned  spirit  of  human  dealing.'  But  for  this 
life-giving  flavour,  the  '  Essais'  would  not 
have  been  the  book  they  are.  They  might 
still  have  shown  the  varied  reading  of  the 
scholar  or  the  amusing  gossip  of  the  egotist, 
but  they  would  not  have  been  the  univer- 
sal ffivourite  of  '  courts,  camps,  and  country 
mansions.'  It  is  this  which,  with  all  their 
whimsical  paradox,  and  often  common-place 
moralising,  makes  them  still  instructive. 
In  tracing  this  element,  M.  Griin's  chapter, 
*  Montaigne  in  his  relations  with  the  court,' 
affords  all  the  materials  that  arc  to  be  had. 
We  cannot  adopt  his  theory,  which  turns 
Montaigne  into  a  courtier,  and  cuts  out  of 
his  Life  that  period  of  privacy  almost 
cynical,  which  we  think  necessary  to  the 
conception  of  the    Essais.'    But  there  is 
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evidence  enougli  to  sliow,  what  the  Essays 
themselves  require,  that  Montaigne  had 
seen  much  of  court  and  courtiers  before  he 
wrote  them. 

The  Kings  of  France  in  the  middle  age 
were  surrounded  by  the  high  officers  at- 
tached to  their  person.    Their  court  was 
constituted  by  great  functionaries.  The 
nobles  of  the  provinces  who  had  no  employ- 
ments never  approached  the  King  except 
when  they  fought  by  his  side,  or  were 
summoned  by  his  order.    The  decay  of  the 
feudal  manners,  and  the  policy  of  Francis 
I.,  broke  through  this  estrangement.  He 
loved  to  surround  himself  vfith  a  brilliant 
court.  The  gentlemen  flocked  to  it.  They 
laid  aside  the  rudeness  of  their  manners, 
b«t  they  lost  at  the  same  time  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  character.    The  rivalry 
m  luxury  and  expense  ruined  them.  To 
maintain  their  fortunes  they  were  obliged 
to  seek  oiEce.    Places  were  created  on 
purpose,  and  the  once   haughty  nobles 
fought  like  hungry  hounds  for  these  grants 
at  the  hands  of  an  absolute  monarch  who 
dispensed    them.     This    revolution  was 
gradual.    It  was  only  in  progress  in  the 
sixteenth  century.    But  Montaigne  found 
established  the  usage  for  French  gentlemen 
to  present  themselves  to  the  Sovereign 
without  being  officially  placed  about  his 
person.     On  succeeding   to   the  family 
estates,  Montaigne  did  like  the  rest.  He 
was  even  appointed  'gentleman  in  ordinary 
of  the  bedchamber,'  an  office  which  did  not 
demand  residence  at  court,  but  was  much 
sought  after,  and  for  which  nobility  was 
an  indispensable  qualification.    His  com- 
plexion, he  tells  us  (iii.  3),  was  not  averse 
to  the  movement  of  a  court.    He  went 
gladly  into  company;  he  liked  city  life, 
especially  Paris.    Paris  had  possessed  his 
aJft'ections  from  his  earliest  youth  (iii.  9)  ; 
but  these  social  impulses  were  combined 
with  another  impulse  urging  him  to  seclu- 
sion : — 

'  Tlie  solitude  I  love  and  preach  is  no  more 
than  what  serves  to  retire  my  affections  and  to 
redeem  my  thoughts.  I  would  circumscribe 
not  my  steps,  but  my  desires.  I  would  shun 
not  so  much  the  throng  of  men  as  the  impor- 
tunity of  affairs.  Local  solitariness,  to  say 
truth,  doth  rather  extend  and  enlarge  me  out- 
wardly. I  give  my  mind  more  readily  to  state 
matters,  and  to  the  world,  when  I  am  alone. 
At  the  Louvre,  and  in  the  crowd,  I  am  apt  to 
slink  into  my  own  skin  (je  me  contraius  en  ma 
peau).  Assemblies  thrust  me  back  within  my- 
self. I  never  comuume  with  my  own  spirit  so 
fondly,  freely,  and  so  much  apart,  as  in  the  rc- 
;5orts  of  grand  company  and  lordly  ceremonial. 
I  go  gaily  into  great  assemblies,  yet  doth  this 
coyness  of  judgment  of  which  I  spoke  attach  me 


perforce  to  privacy.  Yea,  even  in  mine  own 
liouse  I  sec  people  more  than  a  good  many,  yet 
few  such  as  I  love  to  converse  or  communicate 
withal.  Herein  I  exercise  an  unusual  privilege 
of  liberty.  1  cry  a  truce  to  the  established 
courtesies  so  distressing  to  all  parties,  of  being 
with  my  guests,  and  conducting  them  about; 
but  each  one  employs  him^~elf  as  he  pleases,  and 
entertaineth  what  his  tli oughts  affect.  If  I 
pleiise,  I  remain  silent,  musing,  and  reserved, 
without  offence  to  my  guests  or  friends. '- 
iii.  3. 

I     This  piece  of  self-portraiture  is  at  once 
I  true  to  history  and  to  nature.    We  read  in 
j  it  the  parentage  of  the  '  Essais,'  to  which 
j  the  agitation  of  courts  and  the  stillness  of 
I  the  recluse's  cell  each  gave  their  portion. 
]  And  we  find  in  it — and  in  none  of  his  self- 
disclosures  more  so — we  find  in  it  one  of 
the  secrets  of  genius.    Nay,  not  only  of 
great,  but  of  all  sound,  minds  this  is  true, 
that  for  their  sustentation  and  due  nurture 
they  require  the  two  elements,  society  and 
solitude.    No  healthy  life  is  ever  lived  in 
which  either  of  these  is  wanting.    And  if 
we  turn  to  books— to  judge  of  mind  by  its 
most  enduring  products — we  see  the  same 
experience   repeated   from   age   to  age. 
There  are  books  enough  left  us  by  those 
who,  having  never  tried  to  live,  have  shut 
themselves  within  the  circle  of  their  own 
meditations.    Wonderful  in  its  variety  and 
richness  is  the  literature  of  mysticism  and 
sentiment !    What  a  wealth  of  thought  and 
feeling  drawn  from  the  pure  depths  of 
human  consciousness  !    Again  turn  to  the 
memoir- writers  and  court  gossips.  What 
keen   observation  of  manners,  what  in- 
finite webs  of  intrigue  they  unravel  before 
us,  what  countless  character  they  have  dis- 
tinguished !    But  what  are  the  books  that 
instruct  us,  that  speak  to  us  as  men,  that 
raise  us,  but  raise  us  not  too  high  for  our 
duties  and  destiny  ?    Between  the  frivo- 
lous and  the  divine  lies  the  truly  human. 
Wisdom  that  is  from  above,  yet  that  can 
give  us  light  in  this  world  !    Theory  with- 
out facts  is  not  science,  and  moralising 
without  experience  is  not  wisdom.    A  pal- 
lid and  dreary  jargon  is  the  metaphysic  of 
the  schools  by  the  side  of  the  tangible  and 
experimented  maxim  which  flowers  out 
naturally  from  the  intellect  that  has  lived. 
But  unless  to  this  experience  be  added  the 
maturing  influences  of  meditation  and  self- 
knowledge,  the  result  is  equally  one-sided. 
We  get  then  that  unspiritual  and  debasing 
physiology  of  human  conduct — that  so- 
called  philosophy  of  courts  which  leaves 
out  of  the  computation  of  motive  all  that 
separates  man  from  any  other  species  of 
mammal.    In  no  writer  perhaps  are  these 
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two  elements  that  make  np  wisdom  mingled 
iu  happier  proportion  than  in  Montaigne. 

Little  has  been  added  by  the  diligence 
of  the  collectors  to  the  glimpses  of  his  re- 
treat which  the  *  Essais  '  themselves  sup- 
ply. We  need  not  wonder  that  the  cha- 
teau of  Montaigne  has  been  repeatedly 
visited  by  enthusiastic  pilgrims  ;  some  of 
these,  among  whom  may  be  included  poor 
John  Sterling,  have  described  what  they 
saw.  But  they  seem  to  have  carried  with 
them  more  enthusiasm  than  powers  of  ac- 
curate observation  ;  at  least  they  were  not 
able  to  cop}'-  correctly  the  sentences  which 
Montaigne  had  inscribed  on  the  cornices  of 
his  library.  Some  of  them  are  charac- 
teristic :  and  Dr.  Payen  has  done  good 
service  by  reproducing  them,  as  they  are 
fast  being  obliterated.  '  Quid  superbis,  Terra 
et  Oinis  ?  Vse  qui  sapientes  estis  in  oculis 
vestris  !  Ne  plus  sapias  quam  necesse  est, 
ne  obstupescas.'  The  first  six  are  Scrip- 
ture texts.  After  them  come  the  classical, 
of  which  we  may  give — '  .  .  .  nostra  vaga- 
tur.  In  tenebris,  nec  coeca  potest  mens  cer- 
nere  verum,'  from  Lucretius  ;  '  iravrl  Xoyu) 
Xoyoj '/Voj  dv-lxsi-ai/  from  Sextus  Empiricus. 
Still  more  interest  attaches  to  an  inscrip- 
tion in  the  *  cabinet  du  travail  ;'  this  is  in 
Latin,  and  also  in  a  state  of  decay.  It  is 
to  the  following  effect,  when  the  gaps  have 
been  conjecturally  supplied  : — 

^  'In  the  year  of  Christ  1571,  the  88th  year  of 
his  age,  on  his  birthday,  to  wit,  the  hist  (Jay  of 
February,  Michel  de  Montaigne,  long  wearied  of 
court  slavery  and  public  employments,  has  with- 
drawn himself  into  the  bosom  of  the  Sisters  of 
Learning,  where,  in  peace  and  freed  from  care, 
he  will  pass  through  what  little  may  yet  remain 
of  a  life  of  which  the  most  part  hath  already 
passed  away,  if  only  fate  permit.  This  narrow 
abode  and  loved  ancestral  retreat  lie  hath  con- 
secrated to  his  liberty,  repose,  and  tranquillity,' 

If  these  lines  be  genuine  they  are  auto- 
biographical, and  decisive  against  M.  Griin's 
theory  ;  he  naturally,  therefore,  wishes  to 
think  them  the  product  of  some  later  hand. 
But  he  does  not  offer  one  critical  argument 
for  the  suspicion  he  throws  on  them.  '  The 
sentiment  they  express  is  too  puerile  for 
Montaigne,  and  not  in  keeping  with  his 
habits.'  To  bring  up  a  loose  analogy  of 
this  kind  against  epigraphic  evidence  is 
simply  childish  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
know  what  historical  criticism  is  ;  but  in 
this  instance  it  happens  that  the  analogy 
itself  is  not  good.  The  inscription  does 
but  repeat  that  passage  in  the  '  Essais' 
which  we  have  already  quoted  :  *  Je  me 
retirai  che:j  moi,  dolibore  autant  que  je 
pourrais  ne  me  mesler  d'autre  chose  que 


de  passer  en  repos  et  a  part  le  pen  qui  me 
reste  de  vie.'  Even  if  then  the  inscription 
were  put  up  by  a  successor,  the  sentiment 
in  it  is  derived  from  ]\[ontaigne  himself, 
who  more  than  once  in  the  *  Essais'  enters 
into  this  engagement  with  himself  to  con- 
secrate the  remainder  of  his  days  to  studi- 
ous repose.  The  insertion  of  his  age,  and 
the  solemn  mention  of  his  birthday,  which 
M.  Griin  thinks  '  puerile,'  appear  to  us  ex- 
actly in  Montaigne's  character.  Dr.  Payen 
has  justly  remarked  that  he  is  fond  of  not- 
ing his  age  at  different  epochs  of  his  com- 
position ;  that  his  '  Natural  Theology'  is 
dated  the  day  of  his  father's  death,  to 
whom  it  is  dedicated ;  and  reminds  us  that 
Montaigne  liked  to  use  his  father's  cloak, 
not  because  it  fitted  him,  but  because  '  il 
lui  semblait  s'envelopper  de  lui.'  We 
must,  however,  express  our  surprise  that 
the  date  of  this  inscription  should  still  be 
left  matter  of  argument.  Surely  the  shape 
of  the  letters,  the  style  and  colouring,  or 
other  indications,  would  serve  to  ascertain 
if  the  epigraph  were  or  were  not  contem- 
porary with  Montaigne. 

The  mention  of  the  five  tiers  of  shelving 
has  naturally  suggested  to  our  painstaking 
friends  an  inquiry  after  the  books  which 
once  filled  them.    For  though  the  shelves 
are  there,  and  the  mottoes  on  the  rafters 
above  them  are  dimly  visible,  the  books 
are  gone.    Dr.  Payen  has  here  had  won- 
derful success.  He  has  traced  or  recovered 
upwards  of  thirty  volumes  which  were  in 
the  possession  of  Montaigne,  and  contain 
his  autograph,  or  other  notes.  The  history 
of  his  twenty  years'  siege  and  final  capture 
of  Montaigne's  *  Caesar,'  form.s  of  itself  a 
little  epic,  which  we  read  in  the  *  Dtbats' 
not  long  since  [Journal  des  Dchats,  T^Iars, 
1856),  and  which  is  too  glad  to  talk  of 
Montaigne's  *  0?esar,'  since  the  other  CVsar 
is  interdicted  ground.    It  tells  how  M.  Pa- 
rison,  the  distinguished  bibliophile,  who, 
with  an  income  of  250Z.  a-year,  left  behind 
him  the  astonishing  collection  of  books 
which  has  just  been  dispersed  by  public 
auction,  picked  up  the  '  C^issar'  in  one  of 
the  quais  bookstalls  ;  how  he  guarded  it 
five  years — not  thirty-five,  as  the  Dcbats 
exaggerate — without  breathing  the  exist- 
ence of  the  treasure — how,  in  1837,  Dr. 
Payen,  the  chief  of  the  '  Montaignologues,' 
got  scent  of  its  existence — how  he  laid 
siege  to  M.  Parison's  citadel  on  the  fourth 
floor  of  a  house  on  the  Quai  des  Augustins, 
by  a  series  of  dedications,  notes,  allusions 
sometim.es  flattering  sometimes  caustic,  till 
the  final  triumph  in  1838,  when  the  stub- 
born possessor  surrendered  at  discretion, 
yielded  up  the  *  Ccesar,'  took  to  his  bed^ 
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and  died.    Had  we  space  we  would  not  so 
curtail  this  bibliographical  episode.  The 
*  Ccesar,'  after  all,  is  not  devoid  of  interest 
"feven  for  our  purpose.    It  is  the  Antwerp 
edition  (ex  Officina  Plantiniana)  of  1570. 
Montaign^  had  noted  on  it,  as  he  did  in  all 
the  books  he  read,  the  time  occupied  in 
reading  it.    He  commenced  reading  the 
three  books,  *  De  Bello  Oivili,'  on  Febru- 
ary 25,  and  finished  the  '  De  Bello  Gal- 
ileo,' July  21st,  in  the  year  1578.  After 
the  Anno  Domini  he  has  added  44-45 — 
figures  which  indicate  his  age  at  the  time 
of  reading,  his  birthday  being,  as  will  be 
remembered,  February  28.    The  marginal 
notes,  of  which  there  are  upwards  of  GOO, 
do  not  offer  much  of  quotable  interest. 
But  in  the  minute  care  with  which  it  was 
read,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  read  continu- 
ously between  February  and  July,  we  gain 
some  light  upon  Montaigne's  method  of 
using  books.    All  his  reading  was  not  of 
the  desultory  kind  we  might  infer  from 
what  he  says  of  it  in  the  '  Essais  :' — '  Je 
feuillette  a  cette  heure  un  livre,  a  cette 
heure  une  auttre,  sans  ordre,  et  sans  des- 
sein,  a  pieces  descousues'  (iii.  3).  He 
could,  we  see,  at  the  time  he  was  Avriting 
his  '  Essais,'  begin  a  book,  and  return  to  it 
day  after  day  till  it  was  read  through.  In 
the  last  page  he  has  written,  in  his  small 
and  fine  hand,  a  short  appreciation  of  the 
book  and  its  author.    This  was  his  usual 
custom  Avhen  he  had  finished  a  work.  He 
adopted  it,  he  says  (ii.  10)  to  meet  the  ex- 
treme treachery  of  his  memory.    This  Vv^as 
po  great  that  it  had  happened  to  him  more 
than  once  to  take  up  a  volume  which  he 
had  carefully  read  a  few  years  before  as  if 
it  was  a  new  book.    On  comparison  of  the 
appreciation  of  '  Giiisar,'  which  occupies 
thirty-six  lines  of  close  writing,  with  the 
34th  chapter  of  the  2ad  book  of  the  '  Es- 
Bais,'  we  find  that  the  essay  is  a  greatly 
improved  development  of  the  annotation. 
Indeed,  it  is  more  than  improved.  The 
judgment  passed  on  '  G^v^sar'  in  tlie  anno- 
tation is  imperfect,  and  fails  in  doing  jus- 
tice to  him.    In  the  essay  Montaigne  rises 
to  a  far  higher  elevation,  and  indicates  a 
much  more  matured  point  of  view.  Now, 
the  apercu,  as  we  have  seen<,  was  written 
in  1578.    The  '  Essais'  were  published  in 
1580.    Thus  we  gather  that  it  was  not 
Montaigne's  habit  to  dismiss  a  book  from 
his  thoughts  when  he  had  finished  it  and 
recorded  sentence  on  it.    It  might  con- 
tinue to  occupy  his  meditations  and  grow 
upon  his  thoughts.    The  casual  and  dis- 
continuous turning  over  of  books,  he  tells 
of,  was  the  external  aid  to  a  methodical 
and  solid  process  of  digestion. 


The  duties,  whatever  they  were,  of 
'  Gentleman  in  ordinary  to  the  bedcham- 
ber '  were  the  only  ones  which  Montaigne 
ever  discharged  at  court.  Difficulties  still 
uncleared  surround  this  function.  Its  data 
is  uncertain,  and  we  know  not  how  to  re- 
concile it  with  Montaigne's  own  assertion 
that  he  had  never  received  from  any  prince 
a  *  double '  cither  as  wages  or  free-gift. 
Leaving  these  interesting  namcJs  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  biographer  that  is  to  come, 
we  have  to  speak  of  the  great  question  of 
the  secretaryship.  For  mnn}^  years  all  the 
lives  and  eloges  of  Montaigne  had  repeated 
that  he  at  one  time  filled  the  ofnce  of  se- 
cretary to  the  Queen  Dowager  Catherine 
de  Medicis.  This  would  have  changed  the 
complexion  of  his  life  indeed,  and  would 
have  of  itself  turned  the  scale  decisively 
in  favour  of  M.  Griin's  views.  This  mis- 
take, for  such  it  is,  and  nothing  more, 
arose  from  the  negligent,  assumptive  ha- 
bits of  the  literary  biographers.  There  is 
preserved  a  letter  of  instruction  from  the 
Queen  addressed,  so  it  is  indorsed  in  the 
]MS.  copy  preserved  in  the  Bibliothcque 
Imperiale  (collection  Dujmy),  '  Au  xo^ 
Charles  IX,  pen  apres  sa  majorite.'  It  is 
a  piece  of  no  little  curiosity  in  itself.  It 
belongs,  indeed,  to  general  history,  and  is 
as  widely  known  as  the  farewell  letter 
which  another  Medicis  addressed  to  his 
young  tw^elve  year  old  cardinal  (afterwards 
Leo  X.).  But  it  concerns  us  at  present, 
not  by  its  contents,  but  by  a  postscript  of 
three  lines  as  follows  : — *  Monsieur  my  son, 
do  not  take  it  amiss  that  I  have  made 
Montaigne  write  out  this  letter ;  I  did  't 
that  you  might  read  it  better. — Cathe- 
rine.' 

This  letter  made  its  first  appearance  in 
print  in  Le  Laboureur's  additions  to  the 
'  Memoirs  of  Castelnau,'  in  1659.  Which 
of  ^Montaigne's  biographers  may  claim  the 
credit  of  having  transported  the  '  new  fact' 
into  Montaigne's  biography  Ave  have  not 
ascertained.  But  before  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  Montaigne's  Secretari- 
ate to  the  Queen  had  become  an  accredited 
event.  One  of  them,  M.  Jay,  comments 
thus  : — 'Those  who  have  studied  the  cha- 
racter and  manners  of  Catherine  de  J\[edi- 
cis,  and  who  have  read  with  attention  the 
reflections  of  Montaigne  himself  on  the 
rights  and  duties  of  princes,  will  easily  re- 
cognise that  the  "Avis"  are  the  composi- 
tion of  Montaigne  himself.'  Thus  history 
made  itself  as  it  went  on  through  the  hands 
of  slipshod  litterateurs.  From  copyist, 
Montaigne  became  author,  of  Catherine's 
letter.  But  as  soon  as  a  discerning  eye 
was  directed  to  the  evidence  on  which  the 
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*  Secretariate '  rested,  it  was  seen  at  a 
glance  that  the  identification  of  the  ama- 
nuensis of  the  '  Avis  '  with  the  essayist  was 
a  pure  conjecture.  And  the  indefatigable 
labours  of  Dr.  Payen  have  brought  to  light 
the  existence  of  a  Frangois  Montaigne, 
Secretary  in  Ordinary  of  the  Chamber  of 
the  King  and  the  Queen-Mother.  M.  Griin 
devotes  fifteen  pages  to  the  correction  of 
this  error.  It  is  a  piece  of  historical  rea- 
soning which  is  a  ftiir  specimen  of  his  book. 
The  case  is  plausibly  and  forcibly  put  :  but 
that  is  all.  He  creates  at  least  as  much 
error  as  he  rectifies.  He  makes  out  Cathe- 
rine's Montaigne  to  be  Jacques  de  Mon- 
tague, '  avocat-gencral  '  at  Montpellier  in 
1560.  The  forensic  skill  with  which  the 
evidence  is  marshalled  covers  a  quantity  of 
conjectural  assumption  which,  much  more 
than  the  concluding  blunders,  must  entire- 
ly destroy  M.  Griin's  credit  as  an  historical 
eritic. 

The  third  and  last  period  of  Montaigne's 
life  extends  from  setat.  50-59.  This  in- 
cludes a  portion  of  his  career  which  may 
with  more  justice  be  entitled  his  'public 
life.' 

He  received  the  announcement  of  his  no- 
mination to  the  mayoralty  of  Bordeaux  at 
the  baths  Delia  Villa  near  Lucca ;  but, 
faithful  to  his  resolution  to  have  done  with 
*  public  life,'  he  declined  the  honour,  and, 
after  a  second  visit  to  Rome,  returned 
slowly  into  France,  with  the  intention  of 
resuming  the  peaceful  and  studious  leisure 
which  his  long  wanderings  had  made 
doubly  sweet  to  him.  Pie  found,  however, 
that  his  friends  condemned  his  inactivity, 
and  that  the  citizens  of  Bordeaux  were  re- 
solved not  to  let  him  off.  Finally  he  con- 
sented— not,  however,  till  the  King  (Henri 
IIP)  had  interposed  his  authority — and  en- 
tered on  the  Oiiice  in  January  1582.  His 
administration  was  more  than  usually  capa- 
ble, and  he  received  the  rare  honour  of  re- 
election for  a  second  term  of  ofiice.  During 
his  mayoralty,  and  after  it,  he  was  engaged, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  in  transactions 
of  public  importance.  The  history  of  these, 
as  it  has  been  laboriously  pieced  together 
out  of  the  correspondence,  acts,  registers, 
and  other  remains  of  the  time,  will  be  gone 
through  with  interest  by  the  circumstantial 
student.  The  general  reader  may  perhaps 
be  satisfied  with  a  summary  remark  upon 
them.  All  the  negotiations  in  which  Mon- 
taigne was  thus  engaged  exhibit  his  charac- 
ter in  a  light  consistent  with  what  we  know 
of  him.  We  see  that  he  v/as  trusted  and 
recognised  on  all  hands  as  a  gentleman  of 
worth,  honour,  and  experience,  to  whore 
management  and  discretion  men  were  glad 


to  entrust  their  interests  in  critical  cases. 
In  a  time  of  general  suspicion,  during  pro- 
tracted civil  and  religious  warfare  which 
had  proved  a  *  veritable  school  of  treachery 
and  dissimulation,'  the  open,  loyal,  straight- 
forward conduct  of  Montaigne  gained  him 
the  confidence  of  both  parties.  But  v/e  do 
not  see  him  engaged,  or  ambitious  to  be 
engaged,  in  strictly  state  affairs,  or  the 
more  momentous  crises  of  the  difficult  poli- 
tics of  that  shifting  scene.  His  character, 
wanting  in  energy  and  ambition,  did  not 
supply  the  defect  of  birth,  which  had  not 
placed  him  among  *  les  grands,'  He  was 
not  qualified,  and  did  not  affect,  to  lead. 
Any  expectation  that  he  should  have  taken 
a  prominent  part  in  the  transactions  of  his 
time  arises  in  us  from  our  looking  back  to 
his  life  through  the  halo  of  his  after-fame. 
We  think  that  so  much  worldly  wisdom 
and  solid  sense  must  have  made  itself  felt 
on  the  theatre  of  public  affairs.  It  is  suffi- 
ciently apparent,  notwithstanding  M.  Gnin's 
violent  efforts  to  drag  him  forward,  that 
Montaigne's  indolent  and  meditative  tem- 
perament kept  him  remote  from  the  tur- 
moil of  public  life.  That  he  was  in  any 
degree  forced  into  active  duties  is  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  same  easy  disposition.  He 
allowed  his  friends  to  impose  labours  which 
he  would  never  have  assumed.  'Je  ne 
me  mets  point  hors  de  moi.'  '  II  se  faut 
preter  a  autrui,  et  ne  se  donner  qu'a  soi 
meme.'  These  are  his  characteristic  max- 
ims. He  is  no  Hamlet,  however.  When 
action  is  thrust  upon  him,  he  is  vigilant, 
steady,  and  efficient  in  its  performance. 

Nothing,  in  fact,  can  be  less  logical  than 
to  allow  the  splendid  fame  that  has 
gathered  round  the  '  Essais'  to  react  on  our 
conceptions  of  their  author's  life.  It  would 
be  a  very  vulgar  inference  that  one  who 
has  left  us  a  great  book  must  have  done 
great  things.  No  one,  indeed,  would 
seriously  argue  thus,  but  such  a  feeling 
may  insensibly  influence  the  expectation 
v/e  form.  The  title  of  the  work  before  us, 
'  La  Vie  Publique  de  Montaigne,'  appears 
as  if  it  were  a  response  to  this  illusory  an- 
ticipation. It  can  only  lead  to  disappoint- 
ment. As  the  life  of  a  private  country 
gentleman,  loved  by  his  friends,  respected 
by  his  enemies,  trusted  by  all,  and  of  whom 
all  regretted  that  he  shunned  employment, 
it  corresponds  perfectly  to  the  careless 
wisdom  and  unaffected  sagacity  of  his 
written  page.  P'o  attempt  to  pass  him  off 
as  a  public  man,  only  leads  a  reader  to  the 
mortifying  exclamation, '  Is  this  all  V  Mon- 
taigne, stripped  of  the  essayist,  looks  to  us 
as  he  did  to  the  courtiers  of  his  own  time- 
How,  Brantome  will  witness  : — 
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'  In  oiir  time  we  have  seen  lawyers  issue  from 
the  courts,  throw  aside  the  cap  and  gown,  and 
take  to  wearing  the  sword.  We  have  seen  those,  I 
say,  get  the  collar  of  St.  Michael  without  having 
served  at  all.  Thus  did  the  Sieur  de  Montaigne, 
who  had  far  better  have  stuck  to  his  pen  and 
gone  on  scribbhng  essays,  than  changed  it  for  a 
sword,  which  did  not  sit  so  well  on  him.  Doubt- 
less his  kinsman,  the  Marquis  de  Trans,  got  him 
knighted  by  the  King,  in  order  to  turn  the 
order  into  ridicule,  for  the  Marquis  was  always 
a  great  mocker.' — ^Capitaines  lUustres,''  art. 
Ta'vajine. 

Such  was  Montaigne  to  the  courtiers  of 
his  own  day.  The  essayist  has  indeed  had 
his  revenge  !  The  growth  of  his  fame, 
however,  has  not  been  continuous.  During 
his  own  lifetime,  and  for  some  time  after 
his  death,  it  was  steadily  on  the  increase. 
He  himself  saw  five  editions  of  his  *  Es- 
sais'  through  the  press,  and  thirty-one 
editions  have  been  counted  between  1580 
and  1650.  There  were  very  soon  two 
complete  translations  into  English,  and, 
through  Shakspeare's  use  of  Florio's  ver- 
sion, the  blood  of  Montaigne  may  be  said 
to  have  flowed  into  the  very  veins  of  our 
literature.  Pascal  had  studied  him  till  he 
almost  knev/  him  by  heart.  But  as  the 
growth  of  the  Siecle  literature  gave  a  new 
direction  to  thought  and  taste,  the  credit  of 
Montaigne  declined.  It  was  not  without 
difficulty  that  he  was  admitted  among  the 
authorities  of  the  Dictionary  of  the  Aca- 
demy. Bossuet  only  names  him  once,  and 
then  he  is  '  un  Montaigne.'  Fenelon  men- 
tions him,  but  it  is  to  reproach  him  with 
his  Gascon  words.  And  it  is  a  significant 
fact  that  from  1659  to  1724  not  a  single 
edition  of  the  '  Essais'  was  called  for. 
Later  times  have  made  abundant  atone- 
ment for  this  temporary  neglect.  Few 
other  books  of  the  sixteenth  century  could 
be  named  which  issue  from  the  press  at 
the  rate  of  one  edition  a  year.  The 
original  editions  sell  at  bibliomaniac  prices. 
The  '  Ccesar,'  with  his  autograph,  for  which 
M.  Parison  gave  18  sous,  was  knocked 
down  to  the  Due  d'Aumale  at  1550  francs. 
Of  late  years  especially,  an  amount  of  in- 
dustry has  been  expended  in  elucidating 
his  life  and  writings  such  as  is  only  devoted 
to  the  great  classics  of  a  language.  We 
believe  that  all  his  fellow-labourers  will 
agree  in  assigning  to  Dr.  Pay  en  precedence 
in  their  joint  efforts.  His  name,  like  that 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay,  must  ever  be 
associated  with  that  of  Montaigne.  But 
investigation  is  still  in  progress.  It  is  far 
from  complete.  It  has  not  arrived  at  that 
stage,  nor  have  its  results  been  yet  suffi- 
ciently sifted  to  allow  such  a  biography  of 
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Montaigne  to  he  written  as  will  last,  and 
we  must  regard  M.  Griin's  volume  as  a 
temporary  and  only  partial  substitute. 


Art.  V. — Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Geography.  Edited  by  William  Smith, 
LL.D.  Illustrated  by  numerous  engrav- 
ings on  wood.  Part  XV  (including 
'Roma').    London,  1856. 

The  part  of  this  extensive  and  highly 
interesting  compilation,  which  we  have 
adopted  for  the  subject  of  this  paper,  con- 
tains the  names  of  ancient  geography  from 
'  Pytho  '  to  *  Salassi,'  in  a  hundred  and 
ninety  closely  printed  pages  in  double 
column  ;  but  far  the  greater  share  of  this 
space  is  occupied  by  the  single  article 
'Roma,'  which  reaches  from  page  719  to 
page  855  of  the  volume,  and  comprises  an 
amount  of  matter  fully  equal  to  an  ordi- 
nary octavo.  As  in  almost  every  other 
important  article  of  the  collection  the  sub- 
ject is  discussed  with  great  learning  and 
research,  together  with  independence  and 
originality.  The  writer  has  personally 
examined  the  ground  of  which  he  treats ; 
he  has  investigated  the  remains  of  Roman 
antiquity  on  the  spot ;  he  has  impressed  a 
series  of  pictures  on  his  eye  which  neither 
description  nor  maps  and  plans  could  ade- 
quately supply  ;  he  has  studied  the  works 
of  his  predecessors  with  the  writings  of  the 
ancients  in  his  hand  ;  he  has  exercised  his 
own  judgment  upon  them,  and  submitted 
his  mind  implicitly  to  no  teacher  among 
them.  Accordingly  he  has  produced  an 
essay  which  in  manner  as  well  as  in  m.at- 
ter  deserves  to  rank  as  a  substantive  work 
of  topography,  and  may  fairly  claim  to  be 
noticed  as  such  by  a  journal  of  contemp)o- 
rary  literature  like  our  own.  The  initials 
which  he  has  appended  to  it  are  those 
which  have  represented  in  Dr.  Smith's 
earlier  dictionaries  the  respectable  name  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Dyer,  and  there  can  be  no 
reason  why  we  should  refuse  ourselves  the 
pleasure  of  giving  it  the  prominence  which 
is  its  due.  Mr.  Dyer's  article  on  Rome 
reviews  in  the  first  place  the  physical  his- 
tory of  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  from  its 
foundation  to  its  decline  and  ruin,  and  then 
proceeds  to  illustrate  the  features  of  its 
topography  one  by  one,  its  walls  and  hills, 
its  streets  and  buildings,  with  all  the  light 
which  has  been  shed  upon  them,  conflict- 
ing and  dubious  as  it  often  is,  by  a  long 
series  of  Italian  and  German  antiquarians 
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It  closes  with  a,  skctcli  of  tlie  '  sources  and 
literature  of  Roman  topography  ;'  and  it  is 
precisely  because  in  this  long-  series,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Bunbury's,  no  English 
name  of  any  importance  occurs, — for  Lu- 
misden,  Burton,  and  Burgess  are  mere 
compilers,  and  have  added  nothing  of  their 
own  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject, — that 
we  are  disposed  to  give  all  the  publicity 
we  can  command  to  the  treatise  before  us, 
which  comes  at  last  to  redeem  our  English 
arclucology  from  the  reproach  of  its  long 
and  unworthy  silence. 

It  may  be  allowed  that  the  cautious 
and  solid  character  of  English  scholarship 
has  not  found  the  most  genial  soil  for  its 
development  amidst  the  shadows  and  un- 
certainties of  Roman  topography.  There 
has  been  indeed  no  lack  of  theorists  and 
triflcrs  among  our  untaught  antiquarians 
generally  ;  but  the  study  of  Roman  anti- 
quity requires  sound  classical  training,  and 
our  best  furnished  scholars  have  either 
shrunk  from  it  altogether,  or  have  seen 
little  more  than  a  treacherous  mirage  in 
many  of  the  visions  over  which  more  san- 
guine sciolists  have  clapped  their  hands 
a,nd  cried  Eureka  !  If  we  are  not  mistak- 
en, Mr.  Bunbury,  whose  contributions  to 
our  knowledge  of  this  subject,  published 
some  years  ago  in  the  *  Classical  Museum,' 
combiiied,  as  far  as  they  went,  the  merit  of 
originality  and  accuracy,  has  felt  too  sensi- 
bly the  insecurity  of  the  foundations  on 
which  *  Roman  topography '  is  built,  to 
complete  the  work  of  which  he  has  given 
us  so  many  interesting  sketches.  Certainly 
the  more  we  come  to  know  of  tlie  subject 
the  more  we  must  feel  how  deeply  ignorant 
we  are  of  it  ;  how  fallacious  many  of  our 
most  cherished  conclusions  have  been 
proved;  how  completely  we  have  lost  the 
key  to  its  most  interesting  problems.  Tlie 
points  on  which  we  seem  to  be  most  in  the 
dark  are  often  those  which  were  most  clear, 
most  familiar  to  the  Romans  themselves  ; 
points  so  familiar  to  them  that  they  could 
allow  themselves  to  speak  of  them  with 
fatal  vagueness.  The  literary  notices  of 
antiquity  have  been  turned  in  every  light, 
and  in  every  light  they  have  seemed  to 
give  some  new  result ;  they  have  been 
sifted  and  examined  by  every  fresh  experi- 
mentalist, and  each  succeeding  examina- 
tion has  seemed  to  bring  out  some  contra- 
dictions to  every  previous  conclusion.  In 
the  mean  time  now  and  then  a  real  dis- 
covery has  been  made  by  the  only  sure 
process  of  excavation,  which  has  too  clearly 
revealed  to  us  the  insecurity  of  all  other 
methods,  and  taught  us  at  last  to  look  to 
excavation  almost  alone  for  the  solution, 
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which  will  no  doubt  one  day  be  furnished, 
of  the  questions  which  have  so  long  and 
so  importunately  vexed  us. 

Nevertheless  Dr.  Smith's  work  required 
an  article  on  the  city  of  Rome  ;  and  we  may 
congratulate  him, as  well  as  the  English  pub- 
lic, on  its  having  fallen  into  the  hands  Mr. 
Dyer,  who  has  shown  independence  equal 
to  his  learning,  together  with  the  sobriety 
of  judgment  which  is  essential  to  success  in 
the  undertaking,  in  sifting  the  theories  of 
his  predecessors,  and  examining  afresh 
every  notice  of  literature  and  every  vestige 
of  antiquity  presented  by  the  spot.  On  the 
whole  he  has  held  the  scales  with  fairness 
and  good  judgment  between  the  C4ermans 
and  the  Italians,  who  represent  the  chief 
contending  schools  of  Roman  topographe  rs; 
between  Niebuhr,  Bunsen,  Becker,  and 
Preller  on  one  side,  and  Nardini.  Nibby, 
and  Canina,  on  the  other ;  but  the  Ger- 
mans, besides  waging  v/ar  at  all  points 
against  the  Italians,  have  unfortunately 
many  grounds  of  internal  dissension  among 
themselves,  and  Mr.  Dyer  has  occasion  not 
unfrequently  to  enter  the  lists  of  this  civil 
warfare  also,  and  reconcile  or  separate 
Becker  and  the  numerous  foes  he  has  pro- 
voked,— to  adjudge  the  palm  between  Ro- 
man topography  '  in  Rome'  and  Roman  to- 
pography '  in  Leipsic' 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  the 
merits  of  these  controversies,  or  to  exaniine 
generally  the  great  questions  upon  which 
they  have  arisen,  which  w^e  should  despair 
of  making  interesting  to  the  ordinary  read- 
er, and  which  would  require  not  only  an 
array  of  maps  and  plans,  but  of  Greek  and 
Latin  texts  also,  such  as  would  hardly  be 
suitable  to  this  place.  We  w^ill  content 
ourselves  with  noticing  lu'r.  Dyer  s  views 
on  three  or  four  poiii«ts  only,  which  from 
their  novelty  and  importance  may  serve  to 
stamp  tlie  character  of  his  work. 

1,  In  the  first  place,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  map  he  has  given  us  of  ancient 
Rome,  Mr.  Dyer  has  departed  from  the 
common  opinion  regarding  the  direction  of 
the  Via  Flaminia,  or  more  properly  the  Via 
Lata,  which  led  from  the  Porta  Ilatumena 
at  the  north  foot  of  the  Capitoline  to  the 
Porta  Flaminia  in  the  Aurelian  walls.  This 
street  has  generally  been  supposed  to  have 
followed  precisely  the  line  of  the  Strada  del 
Corso,  the  principal  avenue  of  the  modern 
city,  at  least  through  the  greater  part  of  its 
course,  but  before  reaching  the  walls  to  have 
turned  with  a  small  angle  to  the  right,  so 
as  to  make  its  exit,  not  by  the  present  Por- 
ta del  Popolo,  but  more  immediately  under 
the  Pincian  Hill,  or  even  upon  its  slope. 
There  is  indeed  only  one  reason  for  sup- 
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posing  tliis  irregularity,  so  unusual  in  the 
lines  of  Roman  road  (and  the  Via  Lata  was 
originally  the  beginning  of  the  military 
highway  of  Flaminius),  namely,  a  passage 
of  Procopius,  who  informs  us  that  the 
Goths  abstained  from  attacking  the  Flami- 
tian  Gate  because  it  stood  on  a  declivitous 
spot,  whereas  the  present  termination  of 
the  Oorso  is  in  the  level  between  the  Pin- 
cian  nill  and  the  Tiber.  It  may  indeed  be 
questioned  whether  any  stress  need  be  laid 
upon  this  statement  of  Procopius,  who  may 
have  meant  no  more  than  that  the  Flami- 
nian  Gate,  from  its  proximity  to  the  heights 
of  the  Piucian,  was  more  defensible  than 
others  ;  nor  is  Procopius  accurate  in  other 
respects  in  his  Roman  topography.  Cer- 
tainly a  writer  of  two  centuries  later  speaks 
of  the  gate  as  being  liable  to  inundations  of 
the  Tiber,  and  therefore  undoubtedly  at 
that  time  in  the  same  locality  it  occupies  at 
the  present  day.  But  however  this  may 
be,  that  the  Via  Lata  ran  for  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  Oapitoline  precisely  in 
the  direction  of  the  Oorso  seems  to  be  as- 
certained from  the  portions  of  its  pave- 
ment discovered  beneath  the  modern  street, 
and  from  the  remains,  which  may  still  be 
traced  in  the  same  line,  of  the  arches  of 
Claudius,  Anrelius,  and  Diocletian.  The 
column  of  Antoninus  stands  also  by  its 
side.  On  the  whole  topographers  will  be 
perhaps  most  safe  in  identifying  the  Via 
Lata  with  the  Corso  throughout,  and  the 
outlet  of  the  Porta  del  Popolo  with  that  of 
the  Flaminian  Gate.  But  Mr.  Dyer  has 
gone  the  extreme  length  in  the  other  direc- 
tion. In  his  map,  though  he  says  nothing 
about  it  in  his  text,  he  draws  the  Via  Lata 
or  Flaminia  from  the  Porta  Ratumena  to 
the  foot  of  the  Pincian,  precisely  parallel 
the  whole  way  to  the  Corso,  at  a  distance 
of  thirty  or  forty  yards  to  the  right.  If 
this  is  to  be  considered  as  his  deliberate 
judgment  upon  the  subject,  so  important  a 
deviation  from  established  opinions  ought 
not  to  be  made  without  statement  and  de- 
fence. As  at  present  advised,  we  must 
think  it  doubly  erroneous. 

2.  Mr.  Dyer's  views  with  regard  to  the 
position  of  the  Comitiumare  bold  and  novel, 
but  we  think  they  have  much  to  recom- 
mend them,  and  that  those  which  have 
•hitherto  obtained  currency  are  based  on 
very  uncertain  grounds.  The  fact  is  that 
the  importance  which  this  spot  once  pos- 
sessed as  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Curia, 
on  which  the  patricians  met  for  their  own 
special  assemblies,  was  lost  long  before  the 
fall  of  the  Republic.  It  was  Caius  Grac- 
chus, according  to  the  common  account, 
who  first  turned  his  back  upon  the  Comi- 


tium,  and  fronted  the  tribes  in  the  Forum 
in  his  popular  harangues  ;  and  from  this 
time  at  least  the  distinction  between  Comi- 
tium  and  Forum  was  practically  abolished. 
We  need  not  wonder  that  our  authorities, 
who  all  lived  under  the  Imperial  era,  should 
have  spoken  with  great  indistinctness  about 
a  locality  of  which  the  tradition  alone  ex- 
isted in  their  time.  The  view,  however, 
of  the  German  topographers,  of  Niebuhr, 
Bunsen,  Huschke,  and  Becker,  that  the 
Comitium  occupied  the  eastern  or  upper 
extremity  of  the  Forum,  extending  to  the 
slope  of  the  Velia,  has  obtained  very  gene- 
ral acceptation  from  its  simplicity,  and  from 
the  picturesque  character  it  gives  to  the 
spot,  which  has  been  well  brought  out  in  a 
passage  of  Arnold's  History. 

'  From  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline  Hill,'  lie  says, 
vol.  ii.  p.  459,  'to  that  of  the  Palatine'  [more 
correctly  to  that  of  the  Velia]  '  there  was  an  open 
space  of  unequal  breadth,  narrowing  as  it  ap- 
proached tlie  Palatine  '  [the  Velia],  '  and  inclosed 
on  both  sides  between  two  branches  of  the 
Sacred  Way.  TJie  narroicer  end  was  occupied 
the  ComiHum^  the  place  of  meeting  for  the 
populiis  or  great  council  of  the  burghers  in  the 
earliest  times  of  the  Republic,  while  its  wider 
extremity  was  the  Forum,  in  the  stricter  sense, 
the  market-place  of  the  Romans,  and  therefore 
the  natural  place  of  meeting  for  the  Coniinons, 
who  formed  the  majority  of  the  Roman  iiatior. 
The  Comitium  was  raised  a  little  a1;oye  the 
level  of  the  Forum,  Hire  the  dais  or  iipjier  pai't 
of  our  old  castle  and  college  halls''  [Becker 
denies,  however,  that  there  is  any  ground  for 
this  supposition],  'and  at  its  extremity  nearest 
the  Forum  stood  the  Rostra,  facing  at  this  pe^- 
riod  towards  the  Comitium ;  so  that  the  spefik- 
ers  addressed,  not  indeed  the  patrician  multitude, 
as  of  old,  but  the  seiiators,  who  liad  in  a  maimer 
succeeded  to  their  }>laoes,  and  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  stand  in  this  ])art  of  the  assembly, 
immediately  in  front  of  the  Senate-liouse,  which 
looked  out  u.pon  the  Comitium  from  the  liorthern 
side  of  the  Via  Siicra.' 

But  from  this  description  it  would  appear 
that  the  Rostra,  placed  between  the  Comi- 
tium and  the  Forum,  and  turned  at  one 
time  east  to  face  the  former,  at  another 
west  to  front  the  latter,  must  in  either  case 
have  stood  at  right  angles  to  the  Curia, 
which  unquestionably  looked  south.  Thus 
the  whole  force  and  value  of  Arnold's 
illustration  is  lost;  nor  can  we  recognise 
any  appropriateness  in  the  arrangement 
thus  described.  It  may  be  added,  that 
considering  the  very  confined  space  in 
which  the  primitive  dwellers  on  the  Seven 
Hills  were  content  to  transact  their  affairs^ 
the  space  thus  assigned  to  the  Comitium  is 
far  larger  than  would  seem  to  be  requisite, 
— a  space,  be  it  remembered,  which  even 
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at  the  time  of  the  Haniiibalian  war  was 
sometimes  covered  with  an  awning  for  the 
convenience  of  the  assembled  senators. 
The  Italian  school  of  topographers,  who 
have  persisted  in  extending  the  Forum 
southwards  between  the  Capitoline  and 
Palatine,  have  found  a  place  for  the  Comi- 
tium  in  this  southern  recess ;  but  this 
arrangement,  again,  is  subject  to  other 
invincible  difficulties.  We  are  obliged  to 
Mr.  Dyer  for  the  careful  examination  of 
the  authorities  which  he  has  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  question,  and  for  the  s])eciou3 
grounds  he  has  advanced  for  removing  the 
debatable  spot  to  the  north-west  corner  of 
the  Forum,  near  the  site  of  the  Arch  of 
Severus,  where  the  Rostra  can  be  placed 
to  face  north  and  south,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  stand  directly  in  front  of  the  Curia, 
as  it  unquestionably  should  do.  If  there 
was  at  any  time  such  an  elevation  of  base- 
ment as  Arnold  and  Bunsen  assign  to  the 
Comitium,  the  evidence  for  which  is  at  best 
inconclusive,  it  was  removed,  perhaps, under 
the  Emperors,  when  the  last  vestige  of  the 
popular  right  of  assembly  was  extinguished, 
in  order  to  give  space  for  opening  out  the 
communication  between  the  Forum  Roma- 
num  and  the  Forums  of  Julius,  Augustus, 
and  their  successors.  Gradually  the  recol- 
lection of  the  site  itself  faded  away  from 
the  mind  of  the  nation. 

3.  In  reconstructing  the  topography  of 
Rome  we  are,  in  fact,  too  much  in  the  habit 
of  forgetting  how  many  centuries  she  con- 
tinued to  exist,  how  many  changes  she 
underwent,  how  different  a  face  she  wore 
to  different  generations,  how  many  of  her 
features  were  successively  obliterated,  first 
from  the  scene  itself,  and,  finally,  from  the 
remembrance  and  traditions  of  the  people. 
If  Ave  bear  this  in  mind,  however,  we  shall 
perhaps  be  better  prepared  to  investigate 
the  knotty  problem  to  which  we  will  next 
turn  the  reader's  attention — the  topography 
of  the  famous  Capitoline  Hill,  with  regard 
to  which  Mr.  Dyer  has  been  equally  bold, 
but,  we  think,  by  no  means  so  successful. 
The  Capitoline  Hill,  the  seat  of  the  Citadel 
of  Rome,  and  of  the  august  Temple  of  Jupi- 
ter the  Best  and  Greatest,  is  flung  across  the 
base  of  the  valley  of  the  Forum  in  a  direc- 
tion nearly  north  and  south.  Though 
historically  the  most  important,  it  is  actually 
the  smallest  of  the  Seven  Hills  ;  neverthe- 
less it  rises,  as  is  well  known,  in  two  sum- 
mits, the  one  at  its  northern,  the  other  at 
its  southern  end,  and  comprises  also  a  small 
level  space,  about  the  size  of  the  area  be- 
tween the  Athenaeum  and  the  United  Ser- 
vice Clubs,  between  them.  The  height  of 
the  north  summit  is  now  130  feet,  of  the 


south  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Tiber. 
The  Intermoiitium,  or  space  between,  may 
be  about  70  feet.  In  the  Roman  times  the 
Forum  was  very  little  raised  above  the 
mean  level  of  the  river. 

It  is  now  commonly  agreed  that  one  of 
these  summits  was  crowned  originally  with 
the  Arx,  or  Citadel,  the  other  with  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter,  to  which,  with  its 
sacred  precincts,  the  name  of  Capitolium 
always  properly  belonged.  But  which  of 
the  two  was  seated  on  the  northern,  and 
which  on  the  southern  summit,  is  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  the  statements  of  the  ancients 
themselves  seem  so  uncertain,  or  even  con- 
flicting, that  it  has  never  yet  been  settled 
to  general  satisfaction. 

'  Hence,'  says  Mr.  Dyer,  in  his  fair  and  lumi- 
nous statement  of  the  case,  'the  conflicting 
opinions  which  have  prevailed  upon  the  subject, 
and  which  have  given  rise  to  two  different 
schools  of  topognii)hers,  generally  characterized 
at  present  as  the  German  and  Itahan  school. 
There  is,  indeerl,  a  third  class  of  writers,  who 
hold  that  the  Capitol  and  Arx  occupied  the 
same  or  south-west  i^ummit ;  but  this  evidently 
absurd  theory  has  now  so  few  adherents,  that  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  examine  it.  The  most 
conspicuous  scholars  of  the  German  school  are 
Niebuhr,  and  'l)is  followers  Buiisen,  Becker, 
Preller,  and  others;  and  these  hold  that  the 
Tem{)l8  of  Ju[)iter  Capitolinns  was  seated  on 
the  south-west  summit  of  the  hill.  The  Italian 
view,  which  is  directly  contrary  to  this,  was 
first  brought  into  vogue  by  I^ardini  in  the  last 
century,  and  has  since  been  held  by  most 
Italian  scholars  and  topograi>hers.  It  is  not, 
however,  so  exclu-ively  Italian,  but  that  it  has 
been  adopted  by  some  distinguished  German 
scholars,  among  whom  nia}^  be  named  Gottling 
and  Braun,  the  present  accomplished  secretary 
to  the  ArcluBological  Institute  at  Rome.' 

In  addition  to  these  names  we  may 
range  Mr.  Bunbury,  as  able  and  cautious 
an  inquirer  as  any  of  the  above,  on  the 
side  of  the  German  theory.  Such  is  the 
array  of  authorities  on  either  side.  Mr. 
Dyer,  we  must  add,  has  joined  the  Italiaa 
host,  and  warmly  maintains  the  theory 
that  the  Arx  was  on  the  south-west  (or 
south,  as  for  shortness  we  may  call  it)  and 
the  Capitol  on  the  north-east  or  north 
summit. 

The  chief  cause  of  our  difficulty  lies  in 
the  ambiguity  of  the  ancient  authorities  ; 
and  this  ambiguity  was  undoubtedly  caused 
by  the  changes  which  took  place  in  the 
course  of  ages  in  the  use  and  destination 
of  the  hill  and  its  two  summits.  Origi- 
nally the  whole  hill  was  called  Tarpeius, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  primitive 
Etruscan  designation  ;  but  afterwards  this 
name  was  strictly  appropriated  to  the  rock 
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from  which  criminals  were  thrown  on  the 
south  eminence.  Roman  writers,  however, 
and  especially  poets,  have  not  scrupled  to 
use  the  term  sometimes  for  the  southern 
summit,  and  sometimes  for  the  whole  hill 
indiscriminately.  Again,  the  term  Oapi- 
tolium  was  properly  applied  to  the  temple 
and  temple  precincts  ;  but  this  word,  too, 
came  to  be  used  for  the  whole  hill  when 
the  national  importance  of  the  religious 
centre  of  the  empire  was  considered  to 
outweigh  that  of  its  military  defences. 
Once  more,  even  the  term  Arx,  which 
ought  in  strictness  to  have  been  confined 
to  the  fortress,  became  eventually  given 
sometimes  to  the  whole  hill,  sometimes 
still  more  irregularly  to  the  temple  itself 
(Arx  Oapitolina,  or  Oapitolii),  when  the 
real  citadel  had  ceased,  in  the  security  of 
the  empire,  to  be  maintained  as  a  place  of 
strength,  and  began  to  lose  almost  the 
taradition  of  its  original  character.  The 
ancient  Arx  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  a 
fortress  at  all ;  its  walls  were  perhaps  de- 
molished ;  even  its  limits,  like  those  of  the 
primitive  city  on  the  Palatine,  and  after- 
wards of  the  Servian,  ceased  to  be  distin- 
guished or  remembered ;  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  great  Temple  of  Jupiter, 
surrounded  by  its  sacred  enclosure,  and 
kept,  as  the  depository  of  incalculable 
treasures,  by  a  garrison  of  priests  and 
slaves,  watching  at  all  its  gates,  and  open- 
ing or  shutting  them  only  on  demand  of 
the  chief  pontiff  or  highest  officers  of  the 
state,  acquired,  perhaps,  more  of  the  cha- 
racter of  a  fastness  than  the  legitimate 
citadel  by  its  side.  Hence  we  shall  not  be 
surprised  to  find  the  temple  itself  called 
souietimes  the  Arx  Oapitolii,  nor  be  per- 
plexed by  this  apparent  combination  of 
^  both  the  Arx  and  the  Temple  on  the 
southern  height. 

*It  was  at  Rome,'  says  Gibbon  in  the 
most  interesting  passage  of  his  Memoirs, 
*  on  the  15th  of  October,  1764,  as  I  sate 
I  musing  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol, 
I  while  the  barefooted  friars  were  singing 
•  vespers  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  that  the 
idea  of  writing  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
city    first    started    to    my  mind.'  The 
diurch  of  the  Ara  Oeli,  which  now  crowns 
J  the  north-east  height  of  the  hill,  was  in 
1  Gibbon's  eyes,  following  Nardini,  whose 
1^  views  had  just  come  into  fashion,  the  ac- 
I  tual  site  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Oapi- 
'  tolinus,    and   the    Citadel    he  supposed 
accordingly    to    stand    upon    the  rival 
summit.    All  respect  to  the  error,  if  error 
I  it  be,  to  which  we  may  possibly  owe  the  ^ 
greatest  monument  of  historical  genius  of : 
our  own,  or  perhaps  of  any  other  country!  j 


We  cannot  but  feel  that  it  was  the  piquant 
contrast  between  the  God  of  the  Christians 
and  Jupiter,  between  the  barefooted  friars 
and  the  pontiffs  and  flamens,  which  gave  a 
zest  to  our  philosopher's  meditations,  and 
kindled  his  imagination  to  repcople  with 
the  figures  of  the  past  the  void  of  centu- 
ries which  had  issued  in  such  a  consumma- 
tion. Nevertheless,  the  Germans,  we  are 
bound  to  say,  have  shown  how  precarious 
is  the  footing  on  which  this  theory  rests, 
and  indeed,  had  not  Mr.  Dyer  come  for- 
ward once  more  with  its  reassertion,  we 
should  have  regarded  it  as  at  least  tacitly 
abandoned  on  all  sides.  If  indeed  we 
thought  that  the  principal  passages  of  an- 
tiquity to  which  in  our  present  state  of 
knowledge  it  must  mainly  appeal,  could 
admit  of  any  reasonable  application  in  its 
favour,  we  should  consider  it  but  lost 
labour  to  reopen  a  fruitless  discussion  of 
them,  while  in  fact  the  full  solution  of  the 
question  lies  no  doubt  only  a  few  feet  or 
inches  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and 
a  few  hours  of  excavation  might,  and  one 
day  perhaps  will,  set  it  at  rest  for  ever. 
As,  however,  the  notion  Ave  have  already 
suggested  differs  a  little  from  all  the  three 
views  hitherto  propounded, — being  simply 
this,  that  originally  the  Arx  was  north,  the 
Temple  south,  but  in  later  times  the  Arx 
(north)  was  disused  and  forgotten,  and  the 
Temple  (south)  sometimes  usurped  its 
appellation, — we  will  beg  the  reader's  at- 
tention to  the  famous  narrative  of  Tacitus, 
which  all  agree  ought  to  be  decisive.  We 
speak  in  the  interest  of  Tacitus  himself; 
we  are  unwilling  that  any  cloud  of 
ambiguity  should  lie  upon  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  graphic  relations  of  the  most 
picturesque  writer  of  antiquity.  The  his- 
torian thus  describes  the  assault  of  the 
Capitol  by  the  soldiers  of  Vitellius  : — ■ 

'  After  skirting  with  rapid  march  the  Forum 
and  the  temples  which  overhung  it,  they  charge 
up  the  hill  (1),  to  the  foot  of  the  gates  of  the 
Oapitoline  fortress  (2).  There  were  formerly 
porticos  on  the  flank  of  the  ascent,  on  the  right 
as  you  mounted  it  (3),  and  the  defenders,  issuing 
on  the  roofe  of  these,  overwhelmed  the  Yitel- 
hans  with  tiles  and  stones.  The  Vitellians  were 
unprovided  with  any  weapons  but  their  swords, 
and  they  could  not  wait  the  arrival  of  engines 
and  missiles.  So  they  threw  torches  into  the 
projecting  portico,  and  followed  the  course  of 
the  fire.  They  would  have  burnt  the  gates  of 
the  Capitol  and  burst  in,  had  not  Sabinus  flung 
a  number  of  statues  (4),  the  monuments  of  our 
ancestors,  before  them,  and  so  blocked  up  the  ap- 
proach as  with  a  wall.  The  Vitellians,  repulsed 
\  here,  now  make  their  attack  at  other  points  of 
:  access  (5),  in  the  direction  of  the  Grove  of  the 
I  Asylum,  and  again  where  the  Tarpeian  Rock  is 
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approached  by  the  Hundred  Steps.  At  both 
places  the  attack  was  unexpected  ;  but  that  near 
the  Asyhim  was  the  closest  and  fiercest.  Nor 
conld  the  assailants  be  checked,  climbing  as  they 
did  along  the  continuous  edifices,  which,  in  the 
security  of  i)eace,  were  allowed  to  rise  aloft  to 
the  level  of  the  Capitol  itself  (6).  AVhether  it 
was  the  besiegers  who  set  fire  to  the  buildings  or 
the  besieged,  as  is  more  commonly  reported,  in 
order  to  check  the  enemy's  advance,  has  not  been 
ascertained.  The  fiames,  however,  spread  from 
thence  to  the  porticos  attached  to  the  houses : 
the  eagles  of  the  roof  (the  slanting  rafters  sup- 
porting the  apex  of  the  pediment),  being  old  and 
dry  wood,  caught  fire  and  fed  the  conflagration. 
Thus  the  Capitol,  its  gates  (7)  still  shut,  un- 
defended and  unstormed,  was  consumed  to 
ashes.'* 

Upon  this  passage  we  submit  the  follow- 
ing commentary  with  reference  to  the 
points  we  have  numbered  in  the  above 
extract.  (1)  The  only  access  to  the  Capi- 
tol or  the  Arx  from  the  Forum  was  by  the 
Clivus  Capitolinus,  the  line  of  the  triumphal 
processions,  which  rose  from  before  the 
Temple  of  Concord,  climbed  the  face  of 
the  hill  under  the  Tabularium  from  right 
to  left,  reached  with  a  bend  or  zigzag  per- 
haps the  level  or  landing-place  of  the  In- 
termontium,  and  then,  as  we  conceive, 
bending  again  to  the  left,  mounted  to  the 
foot  of  tiie  gates  (primte  fores)  of  the  Capi- 
toline  Temple  on  the  south-west  summit. 

(2)  The  term  *  fortress'  (Arx)  is  here  ap- 
plied to  the  Temple,  i.e.  to  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts, surrounded  no  doubt  with  an  outer 
wall  and  cloister,  and  rendered  to  some 
extent  defensible,  which  embraced  the 
triple  fane  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva, 
and  bore  the  comprehensive  title  of  Capi- 
tolium,  or  as  here  the  Arx  Capitolina, 

(3)  The  latter  part  of  the  ascent  from  the 


*  Tac.  Hist  iii.  7  ] .  *Cito  agmine  forum  et  imminen- 
tia  foro  templa  prjiiterveeti  erigunt  aciem  per  udver- 
suin  collem,  r.^quc  ad  prinias  C'apitolir;ro  Jircis  fores. 
p]raiit  aiitiquitus  porticus  in  latere  clivi,  dextne  sub- 
euntibus:  iu  qiiarum  tectum  egressi  saxis  tegulisque 
Vitelliano3  obruebatit.  Neque  illis  niaaus,  nisi 
gladiie,  arraat?e  :  et  arcessere  tormenta,  aut  missilia 
tela,  loDgum  videbatur :  faces  in  prominentem  por- 
ticum  jeeere,  et  sequebantur  igiicDi;  ambustasque 
Capitolii  fores  penetrassent,  ni  Sabinus  revulsaa 
uiidique  statiiae,  decora  majorum,  in  ijiso  aditu,  vice 
miiri,  objecisset.  Turn  diversos  Capitolii  aditus 
invadunt,  juxta  lacum  Asyli,  et  qua  Tarpcia  rapes 
centum  gradibus  aditur.  Improvisa  utraque  vis; 
propior  atque  acrior  per  Asylum  ii)gruebat.  JSec 
sisti  poteiant  scandeutes  per  conjiincta  redificia; 
qupe,  ut  in  multa  pace,  in  altum  edita  solum  Capi- 
tolii jcquabant.  llic  ambigitur,  ignem  tectis  op- 
pug'iatores  injeeerint,  an  obsessi,  qnte  crebrior  fama 
est,  quo  niteiites  ac  progressos  depellerent.  Inde 
lapsus  ig'iisin  porticus  ap[H.?itas  a'dibus:  mox  sus- 
tinentes  fastigium  aquilaj  vetere  liguo  traxerunt 
fiammam  alueruntque.  Sic  Capitolium,  clausis  fori- 
bus,  indefeusum  et  iudireptum,  conflagravit.' 


level  of  the  Intermontium  would  doubtless 
be  skirted  with  porticos,  or  propylsea,  on 
the  right-hand  side.  On  the  left  the  cliff 
would  descend  from  it.  (4)  The  Capitol 
would  of  course  abound  with  statues  ;  but 
we  should  not  expect  a  bare  fortification 
like  the  ancient  Arx  (if  it  is  of  the  Arx 
proper  that  Tacitus  is  speaking)  to  furnish 
such  precious  materials  for  a  hasty  defence. 
(5)  The  Vitellians,  we  conceive,  being  re- 
pulsed at  the  front  gates,  descended  the 
hill ;  one  party  diverged  into  the  Inter- 
montium, and  renewed  the  assault  from  the 
steps  which  led  from  the  Grove  of  the 
Asylum  to  the  north  side  of  the  Temple  : 
another  re-entered  the  Forum,  ran  round 
the  base  of  the  Tarpeian  Hock,  and  scaled 
the  hill  again  by  the  Hundred  Steps,  so  as 
to  take  the  Temple  on  the  south.  (6)  We 
may  remark,  in  passing,  the  common  error 
that  this  passage  indicates  the  existence  of 
houses  at  Home  of  the  height  of  the  Capi- 
toline  Hill,  that  is,  an  hundred  feet  and  up- 
wards. Tacitus  is  speaking  of  houses 
which  stood  on  the  Intermontium,  more 
than  half  way  up  the  hill.  (7)  It  will  be 
observed  that  Tacitus  has  three  times 
spoken  of  the  gates :  once  of  the  Oapito- 
line  fortress  as  he  calls  it,  and  twice  of  the 
Capitol.  From  the  context  it  appears,  as 
we  contend,  indisputably,  that  these  all 
refer  to  the  same  mass  of  building.  The 
gates  of  the  Capitol,  then,  were  protected 
from  the  Vitellians  by  the  statues  ;  they 
were  still  closed  when  the  fire  reached 
them  ;  and  though  the  place  was  neither 
attacked  nor  defended,  that  is,  by  engines 
and  military  means,  it  was  consumed  by  the 
accidental  conflagration.  If  this  commen- 
tary be  correct,  the  locality  can  be  nx) 
other  than  the  southern  summit,  and  this 
must  have  been,  as  we  contend,  the  site  of 
the  Capitoline  temple,  but  the  Arx  proper 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  Arx  of  the 
Capitol,  in  the  language  of  Tacitus,  is  the 
Capitol  itself,  and  is  altogether  different 
from  the  original  or  proper  Arx.  The 
defensibility  of  the  ancient  temples  gene- 
1  rally  (templa  muris  cincta,  says  Tacitus 
j  elsewhere)  is  sutliciently  well  known,  and 
I  we  need  make  no  difficulty  about  the 
I  phrase  here  used.  The  defence  of  the 
;  temple  of  Camulodunum  against  the  Iceni 
'  is  a  case  in  point.  It  was  of  course  not  m 
the  cella  of  that  temple,  neither  larger  nor 
lighter  perhaps  than  the  Black  Hole  at 
Calcutta,  that  the  Roman  colonists  took 
refuge,  but  in  the  precincts,  however  im- 
perfectly fortified,  which  surrounded  it. 

Such,  then,  is  our  conception  of  the 
passage.  Mr.  Dyer,  on  the  contrary,  ad- 
mits the  attack  to  have  been  made  on  the 
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southern  liill,  but  uses  this  as  an  argument 
for  placing  upon  it  the  primitive  or  proper 
Arx,  which  he  maintains  to  be  the  Oapito- 
line  fortress  of  Tacitus.  The  temple,  or 
Capitol,  however,  which  caught  fire  in  the 
attack,  he  supposes  to  be  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent building,  and  to  have  stood  on  the 
other  summit ;  that  is  to  say,  about  two 
hundred  yards  distant,  beyond  the  Inter- 
montium  and  many  intervening  edifices. 
This  is  highly  improbable  in  itself,  but  we 
repeat  that  it  is  impossible  that  the  *  gates' 
of  Tacitus  thrice  repeated  can,  in  the  con- 
nexion in  which  they  stand,  be  applied  by 
him  to  two  distinct  and  distant  edifices  * 

We  fol'bear  from  further  discussion  of 
the  authorities,  which  it  is  difficult  to  ren- 
der interesting  or  even  generally  intelligi- 
ble ;  but  Mr.  Dyer  may  be  assured  that 
we  have  not  overlooked  his  appeals  to 
them.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  add  that  the 
theory  which  we  have  sought  to  confirm  is 
after  all  agreeable  to  what  we  might  expect 
d  priori  to  find.  The  old  tradition  afiirmed 
that  the  Sabines  occupied  the  northern, 
while  the  Eomans  held  the  southern  emi- 
nence ;  but  the  palace  of  King  Tatius, 
according  to  the  legend,  was  situated 
in  the  Arx.  The  primitive  Arx,  there- 
fore, was  on  the  north.  Again,  when 
the  two  nations  coalesced,  the  Arx,  we 
are  told,  became  the  fortress  of  their 
common  city:  where  should  we  expect 
this  to  be,  but  on  the  Jiighest  point,  the 
(xxp«,  as  the  Greeks  called  it,  of  the 
whole  hill  ?  Indeed  in  the  Greek  writers, 
who  opposed  the  term  axpa  to  Ka-^rirwXjov, 
the  superior  height  of  the  former  is  clearly 


*  It  may  be  worthwhile  to  show  in  a  few  words 
how  groundless  is  another  of  Mr.  Dyer's  subsidiary 
arguments.    Ovid  has  the  fine — 

'  Qua  fert  sublimes  alta  Moneta  gradus.' 
Now  the  temple  of  Juno  Moneta,  says  Mr.  Dyer, 
is  known  to  have  been  in  the  Arx ;  and  he  conceives 
this  passage,  which  he  fancies  is  obscure,  to  mean 
that  this  temple  stood  at  the  head  of  the  well-known 
Centum  Gradus,  or  Hundred  Steps,  and  therefore 
on  the  southern  summit.  There  is,  however,  no 
obscurity  about  the  words,  nor,  if  there  were, 
would  Mr.  Dyer's  interpretation,  which  is  gram- 
matically inadmissaible,  avail  to  clear  it  up.  The 
use  of  '  fero '  in  the  sense  of  '  effero,'  to  raise,  if 
uncommon,  is  suinciently  established.  Thus  Vir- 
gil— 

*  Sublimemque  feres  ad  sidera  cceli 
Magnanimum  JEnean.' 

Ovid  means  to  say, 

'  Where  high  Moneta  rears  her  stair  aloft.' 
Probably  the  shrine  of  Juno  was  raised  on  a  lofty 
basement  so  as  to  be  visible  above  the  walls  of  the 
I  Arx.  A  prose  writer  would  have  said  that  the 
temple  was  raised  aloft  on  steps,  but  the  inversion 
may  be  pardoned  in  a  poet. 


indicated,  a  distinction  which  is  lost  to  us, 
but  not  perhaps  to  the  Romans  themselves, 
in  the  use  of  the  Latin  A^rx. 

On  matters  of  this  kind,  uncertain  as 
our  conclusions  must  be  at  best,  it  is  pecu- 
liarly desirable  to  speak  with  moderation, 
and  we  must  not  omit  to  express  our  dis- 
appointment at  the  bitterness  with  which 
Mr.  Dyer  almost  throughout  pursues  his 
predecessor   William   Becker.    There  is 
nothing  indeed  to  be  said  in  defence  of 
Becker's  own  tone  in  discussing  these  mat- 
ters with  his  compeers,  but  with  such  a 
painful  example  before  us,  there  is  the 
m.ore  reason  for  guarding  ourselves  against 
the  same  fault.    With  all  his  defects  of 
temper,  and  with  many  slips  in  argument, 
Becker's  manual  of  lloman  topography  is 
far  the  clearest,  and  on  the  whole  the 
most  satisfactory,  of  any,  and  Mr.  Dyer 
himself  acknowledges  that  without  its  help 
and  guidance  he  could  not  have  executed 
his  own  work.    Mr.  Dyer  may  be  assured 
I  that  he  has  placed  the  mere  English  scholar 
I  under  similar  obligations  to  himself,  and 
I  though  his  conclusions  on  various  points 
!  may  not  be  ahvays  admissible,  he  has 
j  secured  himself  a  reputation  in  this  peculiar 
I  department  of  literature,  which  can  only 
I  be  marred  by  indications  of  jealousy  or  ill- 
temper  towards  his  rivals. 

We  might  be  tempted  by  our  own  per- 
sonal interest  in  such  questions,  and  with 
the  advantage  of  so  able  and  instructive  a 
cicerone,  to  examine  still  further  the  details 
i  of  lloman  topography  ;  to  trace,  as  closely 
I  as  we  could,  the  limits  of  the  ascertained, 
!  the  probable,  and  the  possible,  fighting  our 
way  inch  by  inch  among  the  ruins  of  the 
past,  and  doing  battle  with  rival  topogra- 
phers to  the  right  and  to  the  left  over  the 
unburied  bodies  of  palaces  and  temples. 
But  we  abstain  from  discussions  unfitted 
for  these  pages,  and  turn  to  another  branch 
of  our  author's  subject,  which  may  be  more 
generally  attractive — the  history  of  the 
city  itself, — not  its  civil  and  political,  but 
its  physical  or  material  history,  which  Mr. 
Dyer  has  treated,  after  Buusen  and  Nie- 
buhr,  Avith  great  clearness  and  precision. 
A  poem  of  no  great  power  made,  as  we  re- 
member, a  sensation  some  thirty  years  ago, 
from  its  striking  and  original  conception. 
The  'Pelican  Island' of  James  Montgomery 
recorded,  the  vision  of  a  spirit  who  Irooded 
over  the  waters  of  the  Southern  Pacific, 
and  watched  from  age  to  age  the  growth 
of  a  coral  island  in  the  expanse  of  ocean, 
from  the  birth  of  the  first  madrepore  vrhich 
built  its  house  at  the  bottom  of  the  waves, 
to  the  production  of  a  rock,  a  reef,  au 
island,  and  a  continent,  the  parent  of  cities 
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and  the  abode  of  luim.in  souls.  The  charm 
of  this  fanciful  poem  lay  in  the  desolate- 
ness  of  this  long  protracted  vigil,  gradually 
ripening  under  the  eye  of  Providence  to  a 
moral  and  human  interest,  and  closing  in 
the  sublimest  aspirations,  in  devotional  im- 
pulses and  hopes  of  immortality.  But  how 
tar  more  thrilling  would  be  the  thoughts 
and  imaginations  of  the  gnome,  or  sylph, 
or  genius,  if  such  there  be,  who  has  gazed, 
it  may  be,  unseen  upon  the  fateful  spot 
where  Rome  stood  and  stands,  from  the 
time  when  it  first  heaved  with  the  throe3 
of  creation,  or  responded  to  tlse  plastic 
hand  of  organic  revolution  ;  who  has  wit- 
nessed the  upraising  of  its  Seven  Hills,  the 
excavation  of  its  valleys  and  watercourses, 
the  clothing  of  its  soil  with  forests,  the 
successive  inhabitation  of  beasts  and  savage 
men,  of  warriors,  philosophers,  emperors, 
and  pontiffs, — the  slow  fluctuations  of  the 
external  features  of  its  occupation,  from 
the  rude  hill  fort  to  the  municipal  burgh, 
the  imperial  city,  the  refuge  of  perishing 
arts  and  learning,  the  most  venerable  mo- 
nument of  a  venerated  antiquity  !  Even 
now  science  enables  us  to  retrace,  more  or 
less  distinctly,  the  elemental  configuration 
of  that  solemn  site  at  various  distinct  but 
undelinable  epochs.  Fire  and  water  have 
borne  sway  alternately  over  the  soil  of 
Eome.  The  dire  contest  between  the  great 
rival  powers  of  Nature,  which  Lucretius, 
the  poet  of  Nature,  depicts  in  the  realms 
of  space,  has  actually  occurred  in  the 
course  of  ages  on  the  very  spot  upon  which 
he,  all  unconsciously,  described  it.  We 
might  well  have  spared  a  trite  allusion  to 
Phaethon  and  the  Horses  of  the  Sun,  for 
the  burst  of  sensibility  with  which  the 
M^lse  of  a  Eoman  Sedgwick  might  have 
hailed  the  convulsive  birthpangs  of  the 
Tiber  and  the  Anio,  the  Quirinal,  and  the 
Palatine.* 

First  of  all,  the  soil  of  the  Janiculan 
and  the  Vatican  hills  bears  witness,  in  the 
sand  and  gravel  of  which  they  are  mainly 
composed,  and  in  their  vast  deposits  of 
marine  formations,  to  the  primal  epoch 
when  Italy  lay  prostrate  beneath  the 
waters  of  the  ocean,  before  the  long  chain 
of  the  Apennines  was  upreared  from  be- 
low, and  became  the  watershed  from  which 
on  either  side  the  salt  floods  rolled  away  into 
the  upper  and  the  lower  seas.  But  when 
this  liquid  mass  had  subsided,  or  while  it 
was  still  subsiding  to  the  level  assigned  to 
it  for  the  future,  a  second  series  of  revolu- 


*  Qwm  semei  in  torris  fuerit  superantior  Ignis ; 
Et  semel,  rit  fama  'st,  humor  rcgnarit  in  arvif, 
<fec.—v,  396. 


tions  beneath  the  soil  must  have  throMm  up 
the  Seven  Hills  which  front  the  Janiculan, 
by  the  force  of  igneous  action.  The  tufk 
which  forms  the  nucleus  of  these  masses, 
attests  the  fusive  powers  of  fire.  These 
nine  hills  or  ridges  must  at  one  time  have 
formed,  together  with  the  Pincian  and  the 
Monte  Mario,  a  complete  barrier  to  the 
waters  flowing  down  from  the  valley  above. 
The  drainage  of  Central  Italy  descending 
along  the  channels  of  the  Tiber,  the  Nar, 
and  the  Anio,  must  have  been  retained  at 
this  period  in  a  wide  basin,  and  constituted 
a  great  inland  lake.  Thus  we  find  that 
the  plain  in  which  Rome  stands,  and  tlie 
low  levels  which  intersect  her  hills,  lying 
between  the  marine  heights  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  volcanic  heights  on  the  other, 
and  running  up  among  them  in  various 
directions,  are  a  freshwater  formation  ;  the 
clay  and  gravel  which  compose  them, 
abounding  in  freshwater  remiains,  are  a 
deposit  of  the  lake  above  described — the 
scourings  of  the  Sabine  and  Etruscan  val- 
leys, since  the  period  of  the  sea's  retreat. 
The  Tiber,  if  Tiber  it  might  be  called — to 
which,  as  to  the  Peneus  of  Lucan  when  it 
stagnated  in  the  Thessalian  Valley,  '  cres- 
cere  cursus  erat,' — must  have  reached, 
judging  from  the  height  at  which  these  re- 
mains are  traceable,  to  130  feet  above  its 
present  level.  But  finally  we  must  sup- 
pose that  new  convulsions  forced  eventually 
an  opening  in  these  hills,  between  the 
Janiculan  and  Aventine,  and  allowed  the 
lake  to  drain  away,  the  waters  to  settle 
themselves  in  a  defined  channel,  and  be- 
come at  last  the  genuine  Tiber,  the  ancient 
Father  Tiber,  of  whom  poets  and  histori- 
ans have  sung  and  said  for  five-and-twenty 
centuries. 

Another  age  succeeds,  and  the  plain  is 
crowned  with  long,  fank  vegetation, 
abounding  with  many-coloured  flowers  in 
spring,  but  parched  and  crackling  almost 
like  a  stubble-field  under  the  feet  after  the 
long  drought  of  the  summer.  The  hills 
wave  with  groves  of  oak  and  ilex,  but  their 
level  summits  rarely  rise  above  an  hundred 
and  fifty  feet,  and  in  form  and  substance 
they  are  rather  ledges  of  rock  than  hills,  on 
the  sides  of  which  tufts  of  brushwood 
cling  and  nestle,  but  grass  can  with  difii« 
culty  grow.  The  waters  trickling  down 
their  slopes,  fed  by  the  moisture  of  their 
inviolate  forests,  stagnate  in  the  hollows 
between  them,  and  nourish  a  tangled  jun- 
gle of  underwood,  the  lair  of  wolves  and 
buffalos,  of  wild  beasts,  and  presently  of 
men  still  wilder.  One  of  these  hills  at 
least,  the  Aventine,  still  bears  some  linger- 
ing traces  of  its  fiery  origin;  blasts  of 
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smoke  and  flame  are  imagined  at  times  to 
issue  from  it ;  and  long;  after  these  Lave 
become  finally  extinguished  the  tradition 
of  them  survives  among  the  tribes  of  the 
vicinity,  who  believe  that  the  spot  is  still 
the  fastness  of  a  monstrous  giant,  who  robs 
them  of  their  cattle,  and  defies  the  chal- 
lenge of  their  champion  by  vomiting  fire 
from  his  throat.  This  is  the  furthest  point 
to  which  legend  and  tradition  reach ;  and 
it  is  interesting  to  observe  the  devout  ani- 
mation with  which  the  Romans  of  the  Em- 
pire recur  to  it.  Hard  and  material  as  they 
are,  and  insensible  to  the  spiritual  experi- 
ences of  their  own  exhausted  civilization, 
they  still  cling  fondly  to  the  imagination 
that  a  deity,  be  he  who  lie  may,  once  seen 
by  favoured  worshippers,  possesses  the 
throne  of  the  Capitoline ;  that  Janus  and 
Saturn  founded  each  his  city  upon  opposing 
summits  ;  that  one  of  the  great  gods  of 
Olympus  is  still  the  patron  of  each  of  the 
sacred  hills  of  Rome.  The  rude  legends 
of  antiquity  are  sanctioned  and  attested  in 
their  eyes  by  the  marvellous  display  of 
divine  power  which  has  since  revealed  it- 
self to  the  world.  With  a  just  and  natu- 
ral pride  they  contrast  the  brilliant  glory 
of  their  own  days  with  'these  obscure  but 
providential  beginnings,  and  believe  that 
from  the  first  the  fated  empire  of  Home 
was  prophesied  in  no  doubtful  strains  by 
the  god  Apollo,  and  the  seer  Carmenta. 
Not  Virgil  only  and  Horace,  but  Ovid  and 
Propertius,  turn  with  pious  enthusiasm 
from  their  own  splendid  palaces  and  tem- 
ples to  the  wicker  hut  of  Romulus  and  the 
thatched  roof  of  the  Capitol.  Still  further, 
they  sweep  away  from  their  mind's  eye 
the  existing  monuments  of  twenty  genera- 
tions, and  love  to  restore  the  time  when 
the  cattle  lowed  in  the  Forum  and  the  Oa- 
rinse,  and  wolves  were  stalled  in  the  cave 
of  the  Lupercal.  •  Who  would  think,' 
exclaims  Ovid,  '  that  this  simple  spot  held 
so  Avide  a  place  in  the  concerns  of  des- 
tiny ?  '* 

The  features  of  this  time-honoured  scene 
are  of  extremely  moderate  proportions. 
The  Tiber  itself,  the  most  illustrious  of 
rivers,  straitly  girded  as  it  is  by  the  double 
lines  of  building  through  which  it  flows, 
is  little  more  than  fifty  yards  in  width  ; 
and  above  and  below  the  city,  where  it 
has  more  scope  to  wander  and  expand, 
does  not  generally  exceed  eighty  or  a  hun- 
dred. Though  it  sweeps  along  with  great 
power  and  concentrated  energy,  it  is  only 
from  its  historic  associations  that  it  can  ex- 


*  Quis  tantum  fati  credat  habere  locum  ?~Ovid, 
Faati,  i.  518. 


cite  enthusiasm  or  even  command  admira- 
tion. We  remember  the  disappointment 
and  contempt  with  which  it  was  regarded 
by  a  geiniine  child  of  nature,  a  young 
American  officer,  with  whom  we  once  found 
ourselves  perambulating  the  Eternal  City. 
Our  companion,  fresh,  as  all  his  conversa- 
tion showed,  from  a  military  station  on  the 
borders  of  the  wilderness,  and  without  the 
smallest  interest  in  antiquity,  of  which  he 
was  indeed  profoundly  ignorant,  gazed  as 
he  was  bid,  but  without  sympathy,  and  al- 
most without  remark,  on  the  august  ruins 
of  the  Forum  ;  but  when  we  introduced 
him  to  the  view  of  the  yellow  Tiber,  he 
broke  out  for  the  first  time  with  a  natural 
expression  of  surprise  and  mortification. 
'  What  !'  he  exclaimed,  *  is  that  the  furious 
Tiber,  chafing  with  his  banks,  which  Cccsar 
and  Cassius  were  so  proud  of  swimming 
across  ?  We  should  think  nothing  of  such 
a  creek  as  that  in  our  country.'  It  seems 
that  in  reading  Shakspeare,  from  which  he 
had  got  all  he  knew  of  Roman  history,  as 
a  greater  soldier  derived  from  the  same 
source  his  slender  knowledge  of  English, 
he  had  pictured  the  Tiber  to  himself  as 
such  a  torrent  as  his  own  Mississippi,  full 
of  snags  and  sawyers,  from  which  no  living 
thing  ever  emerges ;  and  great  was  his 
vexation  and  displeasure  on  viewing  in  its 
real  diminutiveness  the  more  classical  but 
less  romantic  stream.  If  he  had  ever 
doubted  before  the  valom'  of  Julius  Csesar, 
who  failed  to  whip  the  Britishers,  he  had 
now  sufficient  proof  how  much  the  great 
dictator's  heroism  had  been  exaggerated 
by  blind  adulation."'^' 

The  Seven  Hills  form  a  river  bank  of 
moderate  elevation  proportioned  to  this 
slender  stream.  From  the  Capitoline  on 
the  north,  which  comes  within  three  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  Tiber,  to  the  Aventine 
on  the  south,  which  falls  almost  directly 
into  it,  these  hills  follow  a  segment  of  con- 
siderably more  than  half  a  circle.  The 
Quirinal,  the  Viminal,  the  Esquiline,  and 
the  Cselian,  which  lie  more  inland,  are  all 
tongues  of  land  projecting  from  the  com- 
mon ridge  which  bounds  the  valley,  and 
which  slopes  away  on  the  further  side  in- 
sensibly into  the  Campagna.  Arnold's 
illustration  is  worth  repeating.    He  com- 


*  Some  of  our  companion's  remark?,  whom,  how 
ever,  we  by  no  means  regard  as  a  sample  of  his 
class  in  book-knowledge,  were  curiously  illustrative 
of  the  ideas  of  the  olden  time  commonly  entertained 
in  a  new  country,  where  the  ancient  is  sjmonymous 
with  the  barbarous,  and  novelty  with  improvement 
Of  the  Antonine  column  he  observed,  '  JS^ow  I  call 
that  quite  an  elegant  building,  considering  its  anti- 
quity.' 
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pares  these  projecting  tongues  of  hill,  to  the 
fingers  of  an  open  hand, the  knuckles  repre- 
senting the  ridge  from  which  they  spring, 
and  the  back  of  the  hand  the  gentle  slope 
outward.  The  Capitoline  and  Aventine 
stand  apart  as  sentinels  to  guard  the  stream 
from  the  descending  or  ascending  foe,  and 
between  them,  in  the  centre  of  the  whole 
group,  lies  the  sequestered  Palatine,  closely 
embraced  by  three  connected  valleys,  and 
in  the  earliest  times  almost  inaccessible  to 
man  from  the  waters  which  stagnated  in 
them.  The  heights  of  these  hills,  level,  as 
we  have  said,  or  nearly  so,  at  their  summits, 
have  been  variously  estimated,  but  hardly 
anywhere  exceed  an  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
from  the  mean  level  of  the  Tiber.  The 
Palatine  is  a  trapezium,  two  sides  of  which 
are  about  three  hundred  and  the  other  two 
about  four  hundred  yards  in  length.  It 
may  be  compared  in  size  and  in  shape  with 
the  block  of  buildings  enclosing  Hanover- 
square,  betAveen  Oxford-street  and  Con- 
duit-street in  London.  The  Aventine,  less 
regularly  shaped,  is  about  equal  in  dimen- 
sions ;  the  Capitoline,  with  its  two  summits 
and  saddle  between  them,  is  the  smallest 
of  the  Seven  Hills,  and  does  not  much  ex- 
ceed three  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in 
length  by  one  hundred  in  breadth.  Of  the 
other  eminences,  which  have  few  distinct 
features  and  are,  in  fact,  merely  undulations 
of  a  single  hill,  the  Viminal  is  the  smallest 
and  the  best  defined ;  the  Esquiline  and 
the  Ca^lian  extend  over  considerable  spaces. 
These  two  latter  and  the  Quirinal  have 
each  more  than  one  knoll,  to  which  at  an 
early  period  distinct  names  were  assigned, 
but  which  were  apparently  lost  to  view  and 
to  recollection  when  covered  with  the  build- 
ings of  the  city. 

The  ancient  legend  of  Rome  followed,  it 
may  be  presumed,  a  true  tradition  when  it 
assigned  the  Palatine  for  the  cradle  of  the 
Eoman  state.  So  much  we  may  embrace 
at  least  of  the  story  of  Homulus,  that  the 
founders  of  Rome  were  a  band  of  brigands 
and  outlaws,  and  none  of  the  Seven  Hills 
was  so  well  calculated  for  the  retreat  of 
those  *  wolves  of  Italy  '  as  that  scarped 
summit  of  the  Palatine  encompassed  by 
marsh  and  jungle.  But  the  Roman  hills 
form  an  isolated  cluster  in  the  centre  of  a 
wide  extended  plain ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  more  than  one  of  them  w  as  seized  from 
an  early  period  for  the  fastness  of  the 
tribes  Avhich  roamed  over  the  Campagna, 
whether  they  occupied  lands  of  their  own 
or  merely  plundered  those  of  their  neigh- 
bours. The  original  hostility  of  the  men 
of  the  Palatine  and  of  the  Quirinal,  the 
contest  between  them  for  the  Capitoline, 


their  eventual  coalition,  and  the  successive 
occupation  of  the  Cailian,  the  Aventine, 
and  the  rest,  by  the  colonies  of  the  united 
city,  are  matters  upon  which  history  be- 
comes more  and  more  shy  of  pronouncing. 
For  the  topographer  it  is  sufficient  to  mark 
the  era  when  the  common  rampart  was  ex- 
tended to  comprehend  the  seven  heights  in  a 
single  enclosure,  and  the  opposite  slope  of 
the  Janiculan  itself  was  crowned  with  a 
fortress,  connected  perhaps  with  the  city  by 
a  double  line  of  wall  and  a  bridge.  The 
Janiculan  hill  rises  nearly  an  hundred  feet 
above  the  highest  elevation  on  the  left 
bank  ;  and  from  its  Arx,  on  the  site  of  the 
modern  gate  S.  Pancrazio,  the  Seven  Hills 
lie  expanded  to  the  view  in  their  full  dimen- 
sions. '  From  this  point,'  said  Martial, 
many  centuries  later,  *  you  might  behold 
the  seven  lordly  mounts,  and  measure  the 
entire  size  of  liome.'* 

What  was  the  mode  of  fortification 
adopted  for  the  defence  of  the  Servian  city, 
as  this  inhabited  enclosure  may  be  denomi- 
nated, seems  to  be  little  determined.  The 
Roman  writers  indeed  of  a  later  date  spoke 
of  it  commonly  as  a  continuous  wall  ;  but 
this  wall,  they  acknowledge,  had  disap- 
peared almost  entirely  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus, and  in  many  parts  even  the  bounds 
of  the  original  city  were  completely  forgot- 
ten.f  We  may  presume  that  the  entrances 
of  the  valleys  were  guarded,  and  the  heights 
connected  with  a  wall  and  ditch,  and  along 
the  ridge  at  the  back  of  the  Viminal  and 
Esquiline  there  was  an  earthen  rampart 
which  remained  with  the  special  name  of 
the  Agger  down  to  a  late  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  city.  Here  and  there,  even  at 
this  day,  the  scarped  clifPs  of  the  hills  still 
present  fragments  of  brick  or  stone-work, 
the  substructions,  as  some  have  imagined, 
of  a  massive  wall ;  but  we  can  hardly 
believe  that  these  heights  were  gene- 
rally defended  after  the  Etruscan  fashion 
by  solid  masonry.  Even  the  Capitoline 
itself,  on  which  the  Arx  or  Citadel  of 
the  city  was  reared,  seems  to  have  been 
defended  in  some  parts  only  by  the  natural 
or  artificial  steepness  of  its  flanks.  But 
whatever  was  the  line  of  defence,  there  lay 
both  before  and  behind  it  a  certain  sacred 
space  called  the  Pomoerium,  upon  which  it 
was  forbidden  to  intrude  with  buildings  ; 


*  '  nine  septera  dominos  viderc  montes, 
Et  totam  licet  cTstiraare  Romani.'— JIartial,  iv.  64. 

f  Within  the  last  few  months,  we  are  informed, 
about  thirty  yards  of  a  venerable  Avail,  claimed  by 
the  antiquaries  for  Ser\nan,  have  been  discovered 
and  laid  bare  on  the  southern  ridge  of  the  Aven- 
tine, 
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yet  before  tlie  fail  of  the  Hepublic  this 
restriction  had  been  disregarded  in  ail  di- 
rections, and  the  line  of  the  Pomoeriiim  had 
become  as  much  obliterated  by  encroach- 
ments as  that  of  the  fortification. 

In  modern  cities  the  natural  inequalities 
of  the  ground  are  for  the  most  part  speed- 
ily obliterated.  As  the  buildings  spread 
from  slope  to  slope  the  eminences  are  low- 
ered and  the  hollows  between  them  par- 
tially filled  up.  The  name  of  hill  may 
still  remain  attached  to  the  ascending  street, 
but  the  acclivity  may  be  hardly  percepti- 
ble to  the  eye.  It  was  not  so  with  Home. 
To  the  last  the  hills  remained  distinct ; 
their  sides  were  rendered  by  art  even  more 
abrupt  than  nature  had  left  them  ;  and  in 
many  places  they  were  sharply  defined  by 
solid  v/alls  of  masonry  rising  from  the  plain 
below,  and  supporting  masses  of  building 
on  the  level  of  the  summit.  The  hills  of 
Rome,  and  more  particularly  the  Palatine, 
were  occupied  by  the  nobles  ;  and  their 
mansions  were  originally  fortresses,  con- 
structed to  overawe  the  commons  and  se- 
cure the  personal  safety  of  their  lordly  in- 
habitants. The  Aventine  indeed  was  sur- 
rendered at  an  early  period  to  be  colonized 
by  the  Plebs  ;  but  the  Plebs,  as  we  all 
know,  had  its  nobles  as  well  as  the  Patri- 
ciate, and  in  process  of  time  the  position 
of  this  class  of  the  aristocracy  became  not 
less  invidious  than  that  of  its  older  and 
more  legitimate  rivals.  In  the  meantime 
the  mass  of  the  citizens  were  crowded  to- 
gether in  the  valleys  below  ;  and  even  of 
these  large  spaces  were  occupied  by  places 
of  public  assembly — by  the  Forum  on  one 
side  of  the  Palatine,  and  the  Circus  on  the 
other.  The  most  densely  inhabited  areas 
of  the  city  were  the  Suburra,  between  the 
Quirinal  and  the  Esquiline,  and  the  Velar 
brum,  which  descended  from  the  Capitol 
and  the  Forum  to  the  river  side.  While 
the  hills  were  occupied  by  mansions  of 
stone,  surrounded  frequently  by  courts  and 
gardens,  or  connected  one  witli  another  by 
colonnades,  the  lower  levels  of  Rome  were 
thronged  with  buildings  sometimes  of  burnt, 
sometimes  of  unburnt  brick,  often  merely 
of  wood,  constructed  in  lofty  blocks  of 
many  houses  each,  which  the  law  was  con- 
stantly engaged  in  the  vain  endeavour  to 
keep  at  a  certain  fixed  distance  from  one 
another,  to  check  the  progress  of  the  fre- 
quent fires.  The  houses  indeed  of  the  no- 
bles were  frequently  encompassed  by  small 
huts,  leaning  against  their  outer  walls,  for 
the  accommodation  of  their  slaves  and  re- 
tainers ;  and  to  this  extent  the  lower  classes 
may  have  established  themselves  from  an 
early  date  even  on  the  Palatine ;  but  it 
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may  be  doubted  whether  the  principal  hills 
were  traversed  at  all  by  streets,  and  whe- 
ther they  were  accessible,  except  perhaps 
at  a  single  point,  for  wheel  carriages.* 
The  streets  below  were  numerous,  tortu- 
ous, and  narrow.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  houses,  rising  often  to  many  stories, 
were  built  with  projecting  upper  works ; 
generally  there  could  have  been  no  room 
in  such  close-thronged  rows  of  buildings 
for  any  projection  at  all.  We  need  hardly 
add  tliat  these  wretched  avenues  were  nei- 
ther paved  nor  lighted  ;  and  when  a  distin- 
guished warrior  was  rewarded  with  the  spe- 
cial commission  to  ride  home,  when  he  sup- 
ped abroad,  on  the  back  of  an  elephant,  the 
honour  must  have  been  as  embarrassing  to 
himself  as  formidable  to  his  fellow-citizens. 

The  view  of  Rome  from  any  of  the  ele- 
vated points  within  it  or  about  it  must 
have  been  singular  to  our  notions,  from, 
the  total  absence  of  towers,  spires,  and  mi- 
narets, such  as  are  equally  conspicuous  in 
the  architecture  of  London  and  Paris,  of 
Moscow  and  Kasan,  of  Constantinople  and 
Cairo.  The  stranger  who  seeks  to  obtain 
a  general  idea  of  the  features  of  the  hal- 
lowed site  at  the  present  day,  climbs  the 
lofty  stair  of  the  tower  of  the  Senator's 
palace  as  the  most  central  eminence  ;  but 
there  are  innumerable  churches  from  the 
domes  of  which  a  wide-extended  view  may 
be  commanded  of  the  city  and  the  country 
around.  Ancient  Rome,  till  at  least  a  very 
late  period,  had  no  such  specular  turrets. 
Even  the  columns  of  Antonine  and  Trajan 
rise  from  very  low  levels,  and  barely  over- 
top the  heights  around  them.  The  Tower 
of  Msecenas,  which  stood  on  the  loftiest 
site  of  the  Augustan  city,  was  probably 
but  little  raised  above  the  noble  mansions 
of  the  Esquiline  quarter.  To  gain  a  gene- 
ral viev/  of  Rome,  Martial,  as  we  have 
seen,  directs  us  to  the  terraces  of  a  garden 
on  the  opposite  slope  of  the  Janiculan. 
But  every  hill  was  crowned  with  the  point- 
ed apex  of  some  conspicuous  temple,  and 
by  such  temples,  indeed,  rising  above  the 
general  line  of  the  housetops,  the  hori- 
zon was  almost  everywhere  bounded.  And 
these,  too,  were  surmounted  by  the  statues 
of  the  gods,  perched  upon  their  highest 
pinnacles.  The  Roman  as  he  walked  in 
the  streets,  at  least  wherever  an  open  space 
allowed  his  eye  to  range  to  the  eminences 
around  him,  beheld  the  countenances  of 
his  country's  gods  bent  down  upon  him 


*  The  few  streets  and  lanes  of  Rome  known  to  us 
by  name  lay  either  in  the  hollows  or,  in  one  or  two 
cases,  on  the  slopes ;  none  of  them  as  far  as  we  are 
[  aware  upon  the  summit  of  any  of  the  hills. 
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from  every  side.  The  vision  of  the  avenp^- 
ing  deities  of  Greece,  which  Venus  reveals 
to  ^neas  upon  the  walls  of  Troy,  may 
have  heen  suggested  by  the  familiar  spec- 
tacle of  the  divinities  of  Rome  thus  raised 
aloft,  each  on  his  own  peculiar  hill,  to 
watch  over  the  fortunes  of  the  favourites 
of  Olympus. 

After  the  conflagration  of  the  city  by  the 
Gauls,  it  had  been  rebuilt,  we  are  told, 
without  any  plan,  and  with  no  improve- 
ment in  the  style  of  its  ordinary  architec- 
ture. Every  one  ran  up  a  house  himself 
where  he  would,  or  built  upon  the  roof  of 
his  neighbour ;  and  so  little  were  even  the 
old  lines  of  the  streets  regarded,  that  they 
were  now  frequently  made  to  cross  the 
sewers  which  had  been  formerly  construct- 
ed to  drain  them.  An  old  law  had  limited 
the  thickness  of  the  walls  to  one  and  a  half 
feet  in  order  to  economize  space  ;  but  when, 
with  the  increase  of  the  population,  and 
the  expansion  of  the  private  dwellings  of 
the  rich,  the  precincts  of  the  temples  and 
the  places  of  public  meeting,  it  became 
necessary  to  raise  story  upon  story,  these 
foundations  were  not  sufficiently  strong  to 
support  the  incumbent  mass.  The  con- 
stant falling  of  houses  is  mentioned,  along 
with  the  conflagrations  and  the  inundations 
of  the  river,  as  one  of  the  great  dangers  and 
inconveniences  of  city  life.  Things,  how- 
ever, grew  worse  and  worse  towards  the 
decline  of  the  Republic.  The  competitors 
for  public  favour  expended  their  resources 
in  erecting  vast  theatres  and  contributing 
to  the  amusement  of  the  voting  multitude  ; 
but  their  tenure  of  office  was  too  brief,  their 
interest  in  the  well-being  of  the  masses  too 
factitious,  to  allow  them  to  devise  wise  and 
large  schemes  of  metropolitan  improvement. 

It  was  not  till  the  establishment  of  the 
Imperial  power  by  Augustus  that  the 
government  recognised  the  duty  or  policy 
of  consulting  public  health,  security  or  con- 
venience. It  was  the  boast  of  Augustus, 
as  we  have  all  heard,  that  he  found  the 
city  of  brick  and  left  it  of  marble  ;  but  this 
referred  only  to  one,  and  that  not  the  most 
important,  part  of  his  constructive  labours. 
Doubtless  he  built  or  rebuilt  hundreds  of 
shrines  and  temples ;  he  incited  both  his 
wife  and  his  nobles  to  vie  with  him  in.  de- 
corating the  city  and  doing  honour  to  the 
gods,  but  he  cultivated  the  people  of  the 
Campus  and  the  Forum  more  assiduously 
and  not  less  successfully,  as  he  might 
imagine,  than  the  divinities  of  Olympus. 
The  thronging  of  the  tenements  of  the 
populace  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  city  was 
unsightly  and  dangerous — dangerous  to  life 
and  dangerous  to  the  government,  which 


was  made  to  bear  the  odium  of  every  pub- 
lic calamity.  Augustus  swept  away  a 
Avhole  district  of  the  most  crowded  dwell- 
ings between  the  Roman  Forum  and  the 
Quirinal,  and  replaced  them  with  the 
ample  colonnades  and  open  courts  and 
pavements  of  a  Forum  of  his  own.  The 
immediate  consequence  of  this  wholesale 
displacement  of  the  population  was  soon 
seen,  no  doubt,  in  the  increasing  tenden- 
cy to  raise  the  height'  of  the  remaining 
edifices.  It  was  necessary  to  set  a  limit  to 
the  altitude  of  private  dwellings  ;  and  this 
was  fixed  by  Augustus  at  a  maximum  of 
seventy  feet.  This  is  about  the  height  of 
one  of  our  ordinary  four-storied  houses  in 
London,  and  may  have  contained  perhaps 
Ave  or  six  stories  of  the  lower  and  darker 
dwelling-places  of  the  Roman  commonalty. 
But  it  is  probable  that  the  public  construc- 
tions of  Augustus  and  his  nobility  drove 
the  lower  classes  continually  further  from 
the  centre  of  the  city.  The  police  regula- 
tions of  this  emperor,  by  which  Rome  was 
divided  into  fourteen  regions,  instead  of  the 
four  regions  of  Servius,  seem  to  indicate  an 
extension  of  the  area  covered  with  build- 
ings. The  four  regions  of  Servius,  indeed, 
occupied  the  whole  space  within  the  Servi- 
an walls,  and  of  the  fourteen  of  Augustus 
eleven  were  still  confined  to  that  inclosure. 
But  the  buildings  now  ran  out  continuously 
beyond  the  old  line  of  defence  in  many 
places,  and  the  three  extramural  regions  of 
Augustus  were  evidently  meant  to  embrace 
the  suburban  quarters,  in  which  the  great- 
est amount  of  new  habitations  had  sprung 
or  was  rapidly  springing  up.  Of  these,  the 
'  Porta  Capena'  occupied  the  valley  of  tlie 
Aqua  Crabra  and  the  bifurcation  of  the 
Appian  and  Latin  ways.  The  '  Circus 
Flaminius'  embraced  the  new  population 
which  was  nestling  among  the  temples  and 
public  edifices  of  the  plain  to  the  v.  est  of 
the  Capitoline  ;  and  the  Tia  Lata  compre- 
hended a  new  quarter  between  the  Quiri- 
nal and  the  great  nortli  road  of  Flaminius. 
Whatever  building  there  may  have  been 
beyond  the  walls  in  other  directions,  it  wa& 
apparently  not  important  enough  to  de- 
mand annexation,  even  for  purposes  of 
police,  to  the  original  city.  The  heights 
of  the  0:i:dian  and  Esquiline  were  for  the 
most  part  occupied  by  the  villas  and  gar- 
dens of  the  nobility,  particularly  the  great 
parks  of  Maecenas,  the  Lamise  and  th.c  La- 
terani ;  while  the  slopes  of  the  Pincian 
were  almost  entirely  surrendered  to  the 
pleasure-grounds  first  created  by  Sallust 
and  Lucullus."^"' 

*  Tliere  are  many  passages  iu  Pliuy,  Scnocn,  Mar- 
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Unde/r  Augustus  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors some  partial  fires  operated  benefi- 
cially in  clearing;  away  masses  of  dense, 
unv/hoiesome  buildings,  and  the  space  thus 
obtained  was,  we  may  suppose,  generally 
laid  out  more  laxly,  the  surplus  population 
being  driven  into  the  suburbs.  But  never 
did  a  city  receive  a  greater  permanent  be- 
nefit from  a  transient  calamity  than  Rome 
from  the  great  conflagration  in  the  reign  of 
Nero.  The  extent,  indeed,  to  which  this 
destruction  reached  is  not  accurately  re- 
corded ;  though  Tacitus  assures  us  that 
three  of  the  fourteen  regions  v/ere  utterly 
consumed,  and  seven  others  more  or  less 
severely  injured.  The  districts  which  he 
himself  directly  specifies  refer  chiefly  to 
the  hollow  between  the  Chilian  and  Pala- 
tine, the  valley  of  the  Circus,  and  the  foot 
of  the  Esquihne.  We  may  imagine  that 
the  flames,  which  ran  from  bench  to  bench 
the  whole  length  of  the  CircUvS,  would  reach 
to  the  dense  masses  of  building  in  the  gorge 
of  the  Velabrum,  and  climb  the  adjacent 
iiills ;  but  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  the 
temples  and  imperial  mansion  on  the  Pala- 
tine would  be  entirely  consumed  without 
special  mention,  still  less  that  the  ancient 
monuments  of  the  Forum  would  be  swept 
into  the  devouring  abyss  unrecorded.  The 
Temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Oapitoline  seems 
undoubtedly  to  have  escaped  unscathed. 
Whatever  limits,  however,  we  may  be  dis- 
posed to  place  on  the  possible  amplifi- 
cations of  our  historian's  rhetoric,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  a  large  portion  of  the  city, 
and  some  of  the  most  thickly  crowded  quar- 
ters, v/ere  swept  away,  and  reduced  to  a 
tabula  I  am  for  the  architectural  fancies  of 
the  Emperor  to  disport  upon.  Nero  seized 
the  opportunity  with  his  usual  ardour.  He 
had  already  revolved  many  schemes  for 
effecting  some  great  material  construction 
which  should  render  his  name  famous  for 
ever.  Now  the  time  was  come,  and  cir- 
cumstances presented  him  with  an  object 
which,  if  worthily  handled,  could  not  fail 
to  immortalize  him.  Nero  had  more  of  the 
Greek  than  the  Roman  in  his  character  ; 
more  of  the  Oriental,  the  Macedonian 
Greek,  than  the  purer  and  simpler  Attic. 
He  resolved  in  his  new  constructions  to 
emulate  the  great  city-builders  of  Asia 

tial,  <fec.,  describing,  in  very  high-flown  language 
no  doubt,  the  immense  size  of  tlie  mansions  of  the 
nobles  under  the  Cresars ;  but  we  will  refer  to  one 
only  from  Oiympiodorus.  '  Each  of  the  great  houses 
of  Kome,'  he  says,  'comprehends  everything  that  an 
ordinary  city  can  supply — a  hippodrome,  forums, 
temples,  fountains,  and  halls  of  various  kinds,  so 
that  a  certain  author  has  said, 

"  One  house  is  a  town,  the  city  embraces  ten 
thousand  towns." ' 


Minor  and  Syria  :  he  rebuilt  Rome  after 
the  fashion  of  Ca:sarea  or  Antioch.  In- 
stead of  the  crooked,  narrow  streets  of  the 
old  city,  the  result  of  the  utter  want  of 
plan  or  systematic  direction,  which  has 
been  described,  he  laid  out  his  new  city  in 
a  regular  net-work  of  straight  and  broad 
avenues,  as  far  as  the  character  of  the  site 
would  admit  of  it ;  he  widened  the  interior 
spaces  of  the  blocks  of  houses,  reduced 
their  height,  and  surrounded  them  with  co- 
lonnades. He  insisted  that  no  houses 
should  henceforth  be  built  of  wood,  only, 
but  that  all  should  have  at  least  a  base- 
ment of  Alban  or  Gabine  stone.*  Hence- 
forth new  Rome  and  old  Rome  were  dis- 
tinguished and  contrasted  with  one  another, 
and  old-fashioned  people  continued  fifty 
years  later  to  sigh  over  their  recollections 
of  the  ancient  city,  v/ith  its  narrow  streets 
and  lofty  houses,  which  intercepted  the 
rays  of  the  sun  and  retained  the  cool  night 
air  long  into  the  morning.  They  might, 
at  least,  have  been  grateful  for  Nero's  shady 
colonnades. 

We  may  imagine  how  large  a  portion  of 
the  population  must  have  been  displaced 
from  the  interior  of  Rome  by  this  method 
of  reconstruction.  But  Nero  did.  much 
more  than  this.  He  had  already  connected 
the  abode  of  his  ancestors  on  the  Palatine 
with  the  Villa  of  Maecenas,  inherited  by  the 
Cajsars,  on  the  Esquiline.  A  long  bridge, 
arched  and  roofed,  in  imitation,  perhaps,  of 
Caligula's  viaduct  to  the  Capitol,  must  have 
crossed  the  valley  of  the  Colosseum  to 
bring  these  two  buildings  into  connexion, 
and  still  leave  open  the  necessary  thorough- 
fares of  the  city.  But  he  now  determined 
to  bring  the  two  into  closer  union  by  the 
construction  of  vast  buildings  throughout 
the  space  between,  so  as  to  make  one  con- 
tinuous scries  of  halls  and  chambers,  inter- 
rupted at  least  by  courts  and  gardens  only, 
from  the  summit  of  one  hill  to  the  other. 
The  Golden  House  of  Nero  rose  upon  the 
area  of  a  considerable  jiortion  of  the  city, 
including  the  slope  of  the  Cielian  and  the  Es- 
quiline, as  well  as  the  whole  summit  of  the 
Palatine,  and  crossing  from  one  to  another 
on  long  arched  corridors.  Again  the  masses 
of  the  population  were  ousted  from  their 
i  ancient  localities,  and  driven  to  perch 
j  themselves  ftirther  and  farther  from  the 
I  centre  of  the  city.  As  regards,  indeed,  the 
I  Golden  House,  it  is  true  that  a  very  few 
years  saw  the  demolition  of  all  the  addi- 


*  The  words  '  asdificia  ipsa,  certa  sui  parte, 
sine  trabibus,  saxo  Gabino  Albauove  solidarentur,' 
seem  to  show  that  houses  had  before  been  built  en- 
tirely of  trabSs,  by  which  we  understand  here  a 
framework  of  wood. 
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tions,  at  least,  wlilcli  Kero  had  made  to  the 
paL'icc  of  his  predecessors.  A  large  part, 
however,  of  the  space  it  occupied  was  cer- 
tainly never  restored  for  tlie  inhahitation 
of  the  citizens.  The  Colosseum,  so  called, 
as  is  commonly  said,  from  the  Colossus  of 
Nero,  which  adorned  the  vestibule  of  his 
palace,  almost  at  the  western  entrance  of 
the  p;'reat  amphitheatre,  stands  on  ground 
which  must  once  have  been  crov/ded  with 
plebeian  dwellings,  and  to  this  place  of 
public  resort  were  attached  outbuildings, 
including  reservoirs  and  fishponds,  on  the 
Oielian  Hill.  The  Baths  of  Titus  cover 
also  a  large  area  taken  from  the  imperial 
residence  and  transferred  by  the  usurping 
dynasty  to  the  people  for  their  recreation. 
Even  while  these  transfers  were  in  pro- 
gress, during  the  reign  of  Titus,  another 
lire,  only  less  ruinous  than  that  of  Nero, 
must  have  swept  away  a  large  part  of  what 
yet  remained  of  ancient  Rome;  and  this, 
according  to  all  analogy,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  must  have  been  replaced  by  a 
laxer  style  of  building.  Finally,  Trajan 
occupied  a  central  site  with  his  new  Forum, 
and  further  limited  the  height  of  the  houses 
in  Home  to  60  Roman  feet,  equal  to  about 
58  English  ;  and  Hadrian  still  could  find 
or  make  room  in  the  middle  of  the  city  for 
his  temples  of  Peace  and  of  Rome  and 
Venus,  which  were  probably  the  largest  of 
their  kind. 

Let  us  endeavour,  then,  to  trace  the  pro- 
gress of  the  people  of  Rome  in  the  com- 
pulsory migrations  which  followed  upon 
these  repeated  dislodgments. 

Westward  of  the  Capitoline  and  Quiri- 
nal,  and  beyond  the  walls  of  the  Servian 
inclosure,  lay  a  wide  plain  or  meadow  ex- 
tending from  the  bank  of  the  Tiber  to  the 
foot  of  the  Pincian  hills,  and  divided  to 
the  right  and  the  left  into  tv\'o  unequal  por- 
tions by  the  straight  avenue  of  the  Flami- 
nian  Way.  This  plain  is  about  a  mile  in 
length  v.'ith  the  same  breadth  in  the  widest 
part,  but  to  the  north  the  river  and  the 
hills  approach  nearer  to  each  other,  and  the 
great  road  makes  its  exit  from  between 
them  through  a  gorge  of  little  more  than 
two  hundred  yards  across.  This,  as  is  well 
known,  is  the  site  of  the  chief  portion  of  the 
present  city.  In  the  time  of  the  republic, 
when  it  went  generally  by  the  name  of  the 
Flaminian  Plain  or  Meadow,  it  was  alm.ost 
totally  uninhabited — not  that  there  were  not 
already  several  public  buildings  constructed 
on  it,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  gates, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  people.  Here 
were  the  Septa  and  Ovilia,  the  polling 
places  of  the  people,  when  they  met  in  the 
military  organization  of  their  centuries,  to- 


gether with  the  vast  hall  of  the  Diribito- 
rium,  in  which  the  votes  were  counted,  the 
roof  of  which  was  the  largest  in  Rome. 
Here  was  the  Forum  Olitorium,  or  herb- 
market,  surrounded  by  the  temples  of 
Juno  and  Janus,  of  Hope  and  Piety. 
The  theatres  of  Balbus  and  Pompeius  v/ere 
erected  in  this  locality,  and  here  was  the 
Circus  Flaminius,  for  chariot-races  and 
gladiatorial  shows,  second  only  in  size  to 
the  great  Circus  within  the  walls.  The  fa- 
m.ous  Temple  of  Bellona,  in  which  the 
senate  frequently  held  its  sittings,  was  one 
of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  Flaminian 
Field.  Arches  and  columns,  porticos  and 
pavements,  were  also  to  be  found  here  ; 
and  the  galleries  of  the  Pompeian  Curia 
formed  a  fashionable  promenade  ;  but  a 
large  portion  of  the  space,  denominated  the 
Campus  Martins,  was  specially  dedicated 
to  the  exercises  of  the  citizens,  to  running, 
leaping,  wrestling,  and  bathing.  Yv^itli  the 
establishment  of  the  Empire  the  public 
occupation  of  this  region  made  rapid  strides. 
The  theatre  of  Marcellus  replaced  the 
herb-market ;  the  colonnades  of  Octavia 
were  erected  contiguous  to  it.  Augustus 
reared  his  own  splendid  mausoleum  on  the 
confines  of  the  Field  of  Mars.  Statilius 
Taurus  constructed  his  theatre,  Agrippa 
raised  the  vast  dom.e  of  the  Pantheon,  and 
surrounded  it  with  capacious  thermge  and 
long  rows  of  vaulted  corridors.  The  por- 
ticos of  Neptune  and  Europa  ran  perhaps 
alongfthe  side  of  the  Flaminian  Way  ;  a 
portion  of  the  Campus  was  separated  from 
the  rest,  and  styled  the  Field  of  Agrippa, 
by  whose  manifold  constructions  it  was 
decorated  ;  the  aqueduct  of  the  same  giant 
builder  strode  from  the  flank  of  the  Pincian 
into  the  centre  of  the  space  before  us.  We 
have  seen  that  Augustus  portioned  off  two 
corners  of  this  great  plain  for  two  of  his 
suburban  regions,  but  we  can  hardly  sup- 
pose tliat,  in  his  time  at  least,  private 
dwellings  were  allowed  to  encroach  further 
upon  the  public  domain  of  the  Roman  citi- 
zens. Down  to  a  late  period  of  the  Em- 
pire we  meet  with  the  erection  of  new 
public  edifices  in  this  district.  The  Circus 
Agonalis  occupied  a  large  slice  of  its  site, 
and  the  Stables  of  the  Factions — the 
charioteers,  that  is,  of  the  rival  colours — 
must  have  still  further  thronged  the  space 
still  remaining.  The  place  of  exercise,  the 
Field  of  Mars,  still  continued  inviolate,  and 
was  used  even  in  the  third  century  as  an 
open  palastra.  The  ^milian  gardens  of 
Tigellinus  lay  on  the  slope  of  the  Pincian, 
between  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  and  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna,  and  above  it  stood  the 
burial-place  of  the  Domitii,  in  which  the 
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remains  of  Nero  were  dejDOsited.  Of  low- 
class  dwelling's  we  hear  little  or  nothing. 
It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  there  were 
none  here  ;  that  no  petty  tenements,  shops, 
and  lodging-houses  leant,  at  least,  against 
the  sides  of  more  august  edifices ;  but 
Strabo,  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  makes  no 
mention  of  any  such,  and  Martial,  after  the 
era  of  Nero's  fire,  speaks  of  this  quarter  as 
still  occupied  by  grass  and  trees  as  much  as 
by  houses.  On  the  whole,  we  cannot  certain- 
ly imagine  any  dense  habitation  of  the  Cam- 
pus Flaminius  consequent  upon  the  expan- 
sion of  the  city  under  the  Flavian  em.perors. 

It  is  not  easy  to  pronounce  any  opinion 
in  this  respect  With  regard  to  the  eastern 
and  north-eastern  suburbs  of  the  city.  It 
is  probable  at  least  that  the  great  parks  of 
the  nobility  which  skirted  the  lines  of 
Servius  in  these  directions,  were  gradually 
reduced  to  more  modest  dimensions,  and 
gave  way,  at  least  to  some  extent,  to  pri- 
vate inhabitation.  The  destruction  of  the 
great  families  under  Nero  and  his  immedi- 
ate predecessors,  combined  witli  the  modest 
habits  of  Vespasian,  and  generally  with 
the  growing  disgust  of  the  nobility  at  the 
monstrous  abuse  of  wealth  in  the  preceding 
generation,  to  introduce  a  less  ostentatious 
style  of  living  among  them.  The  man- 
sions of  the  nobles  became  fewer  perhaps 
and  less  spacious,  and  allowed  proportiona- 
bly  more  space  for  the  dwellings  of  the 
poorer  citizens.*  Yet  there  were  still 
great  obstacles  to  the  extension  of  the 
suburbs  of  Home.  The  roadsides  were 
occupied  with  the  sepulchres  of  twenty- 
five  generations,  and  it  was  forbidden  by 
feeling  as  well  as  by  law  to  dwell  within 
a  certain  prescribed  distance  of  the  remains 
of  mortality.  The  performance  indeed  of 
certain  ceremonies  sufficed  to  desecrate 
these  hallowed  spots;  but  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  well-known  monuments  of  the 
dead  which  have  been  discovered  even 
within  the  Porta  Appia,  and  still  more  nu- 
merously in  quite  recent  times  beyond  it, 
it  would  seem  that  on  this,  the  most  fre- 
quented of  all  the  Roman  ways,  there  was 
little  use  made  of  such  a  privilege. When 


*  ^Nevertheless  the  friend  of  Martial  had  some 
acres  of  garden  (jugei-a.  pauca)  on  the  slope  of  the 
Jariiculaii ;  an<l  the  existence  of  extensive  pleasaiices 
in  other  quarters  may  be  inferred  from  monuments 
.'Ui.l inscriptions.  See  Ann.  de  I'lnstit.  Archeol.  x. 
208,  cited  by  De  la  Malle,  i.  377.  The  gardens  of 
Julius  Ctesar  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  were 
still  a  public  promenade  in  the  time  of  Domitian  : 
'  Suburbanisque  vadurn  pr^etexitur  horti?.' — Stat., 
Si/lv.  i.  1 

f  Recent  excavations  have  uncovered  a  double 
or  triple  series  of  tombs  to  a  distance  of  nine  or  ten 
miles  on  each  side  of  the  Appian  Way. 


two  centuries  after  our  era  Caracalla  pro- 
posed to  erect  his  vast  public  baths,  he 
found,  we  may  suppose,  little  impediment 
from  private  buildings  at  only  half  a  mile's 
distance  from  the  Porta  Capena.  The 
Grotto  of  Egeria,  almost  immediately  under 
the  Servian  walls,  continued  in  the  time  of 
Juvenal  to  be  surrounded  with  a  grove,  the 
resort  of  beggars,  idlers,  and  the  lowest 
classes  of  the  people.    There  was  a  dis- 
tinct village  at  the  Milvian  bridge,  .ibout 
three  miles  from  the  Capitol,  but  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  we  read  of  rural 
villas  and  pastures.    That  there  Avas  no 
suburb  below  the  city  on  the  river  banks 
may  be  proved  from  the  absence  of  any 
trace  or  record  of  a  bridge  across  it.*  It 
is  remarkable,  again,  that  our  accounts  of 
various  events  wdiich  took  place  a  little 
outside  the  walls  indicate  the  solitude  of 
the  country  rather  than  the  character  of 
populous  suburbs.     The  estate  of  Phaon, 
Nero's  freedman,  in  which  that  emperor 
concealed  and  finally  destroyed  himself, 
was  situated  four  miles  from  Rome,  between 
the  Salarian  and  Nomentane  ways.  The 
fugitives  from  the  city  pursue  their  way 
some  distance  along  the  high  road,  and 
then  turn  aside  to  reach  the  villa,  which  is 
described  as  lying  among  bushes  and  briars, 
and  approached  by  a  track  through  a  cane- 
brake.    At  the  fourth  milestone,  in  another 
direction,  Festus  tells  us  there  was  the 
Nievian  forest,  notorious  as  tiie  retreat  of 
rogues  and  vagabonds.     The  soldiers  of 
Vitellius,  on  tlieir  approach  to  Rome,  en- 
camp on  the  univlwlesonie  slopes  of  the 
Vatican  (infamibus  locis,  Tac.  Hist.  ii.  93). 
Certainly  there  was  no  continuous  suburb  on 
the  Salarian  way  beyond  the  Colline  gate. 
*  Cerialis,'  says  Tacitus,  *  sought  to  enter 
Rome  by  this  road  ;  he  was  met  by  the 
Vitellians  not  far  from  the  city,  among 
houses  and  gardens  intersected  by  crooked 
paths.'  {Hist.  iii.  79).    This  would  be  in 
the  vicinity  of  the   modern  Porta  Pia. 
When    the  forces    of  Antonius  shortly 
afterwards  approached  the  city  in  three 
divisions,  by  the  Flaminian  Way  in  the 
centre,  by  the  bank  of  the  Tiber  and  the 
Via  Salaria  on  the  right  and  left,  they  are 
opposed  by  the  Vitellians  under  the  Avails 
of  the  city,  on  all  three  points  ;  but  the 

*  The  .-irgument  of  C  Zimqit,  that  the  suburbs  of 
Rome  must  have  extended  far  on  the  Ostian  road 
because  the  church  of  S.  Paolo  lies  more  than  a  mile 
distant  from  the  gates,  is  mere  trifling.  The  church 
was  erected  over  the  suj^poscd  gra\  e  of  the  martj'r, 
and  was  no  doubt  quite  independent  of  any  building 
around  it.  So  far  from  beiiig  ])laced  in  a  continu- 
ous suburb  of  the  city,  we  know  that  it  required 
a  long  colonnade  to  shelter  tlie  worshippers  who 
resorted  from  tl:e  city  to  the  shrine. 
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narrative  gives  no  indication  of  a  street 
combat  anywhere.  On  the  side  of  the 
Pincian  the  Antonians  advance  by  narrow 
and  slippery  paths  between  garden  walls; 
and  it  is  not  from  houses,  but  from  garden 
walls,  that  the  Vitellians  oppose  and  check 
them  till  taken  in  the  rear  by  another 
party  which  enters  the  Colline  gate  But 
as  soon  as  the  contest  is  transferred  to  the 
interior  of  tlie  city,  then  the  difference  is 
at  once  apparent  ;  the  horrors  of  civil  war 
witliin  the  city  walls,  the  passions  of  the 
multitude,  the  ghastly  mixture  of  levity 
and  ferocity  among  the  spectators  of  the 
fray,  baths  streaming  with  blood,  door- 
ways choked  with  dead,  taverns  reeking 
with  slaughter,  are  delineated  by  the  iirst 
of  historical  painters  in  a  vivid  picture 
which  might  be  transferred  to  the  centre  of 
revolutionary  Paris.  The  absence  of  the 
remains  of  buildings,  or  generally  of  any 
traces  of  their  foundations  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  city,  should  not  perhaps  be 
pressed  too  closely ;  it  may  be  believed 
that  the  suburbs,  wherever  suburbs  did 
exist,  consisted  chiefly  of  inferior  dwellings, 
constructed  of  the  unsubstantial  tufa,  or 
even  wood,  or  of  unburnt  clay,  all  vestiges 
of  whicli  would  of  course  speedily  disap- 
pear both  above  and  below  the  surface.* 
But  we  have  given  sufficient  specimens  of 
the  proofs  which  might  be  alleged  that  the 
suburbs  of  Home  extended  but  a  short  dis- 
tance in  any  direction  from  the  circuit  of 
the  Servian  fortifications. 

Such  being  the  evidence  whicli  history 
and  the  localities  themselves  present  re- 
garding the  real  extent  of  the  suburbs  of 
Rome,  it  may  be  allowed  that  the  expres- 
sions of  the  old  topographer  Nardini  upon 
the  subject  are  as  just  as  they  are  mode- 
rate. '  Let  us  not  suppose,'  he  says,  'tiiat 
Rome,  at  the  height  of  its  glory  and  great- 
ness, had  continuous  suburbs  in  all  direc- 
tions beyond  the  enceinte  of  Servius  ;  but 
that  at  some  points  the  country  commenced 
immediately  on  leaving  the  walls,  at  others 
the  buildings  were  continued  further  to  a 
vacant  space  which  separated  the  city  from 
the  towns  and  villages  scattered  around 
her.'t  With  this  fair  and  reasonable  judg- 
ment before  us,  we  need  have  no  scruples 
in  rejecting  as  utterly  absurd  and  prepos- 
terous the  rhetorical  figures  of  the  de- 

*  It  is  asserted,  indeed,  that  in  digging  wells 
outside  the  walls  strata  of  debris  are  constantly 
pierced,  which  indicate  the  former  existence  of  a 
suburban  habitation.  Such  statements  require  a 
large  induction,  and  very  careful  investigation,  be- 
fore they  can  be  made  to  any  great  extent  available. 

f  Nardiui,  i.  6-2,  ed.  Nibby,  1818,  quoted  by 
Dureau  de  la  Malle. 


claimer  Aristides,  who  asserts  that  Rome 
extended  to  the  sea,  which  is  hardly  nearer 
to  the  truth  than  his  other  assertion,  that, 
if  all  the  stories  of  her  houses  were  laid 
together  on  a  single  basement,  they  would 
reach  across  the  whole  breadth  of  Italy, 
Ivor  need  we  fear  to  reduce  to  its  just  value 
as  a  mere  trope  of  oratory  the  statement 
of  the  more  respectable  Pliny,  that  the 
buildings  which  extended  beyond  Rome 
from  the  gates  of  the  city,  had  added  to  it 
a  multitude  of  towns.  The  exaggerating 
style  of  the  later  Romans  was  one  of  their 
most  inveterate  and  most  pestilent  errors. 
Grave  geographers  and  historians  were 
hardly  more  exempt  from  it  than  professed 
poets  and  declaimers.  Pliny  estimates  the 
circuit  of  the  Servian  enclosure  at  thirteen 
miles,  whereas  it  is  certain  that  it  can  hardly 
have  exceeded  eight  at  most.  Vopiscus 
declares  that  the  walls  of  Aurelian  mea- 
sured fifty  miles,  which,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently see,  do  not  exceed  (for  their  dimen- 
sions can  be  brought  to  the  test  of  actual  ob- 
servation at  this  day)  the  moderate  extent 
of  tAvelve.  Here  are  figures  which  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  modern  inquirers  to  face  fairly, 
and  not,  Avhilc  tbey  shrink  from  adopting  the 
exploded  amplification  of  the  ancient  autho- 
rities, still  hanker  after  the  inadmissible 
results  of  such  erroneous  calculations."^' 

At  last  in  the  third  century  of  our  era 
arose  an  opportunity  for  defining  more  ac- 
curately what  were  the  actual  suburbs,  or 
connected  outbuildings  of  Rome,  at  the 
period  when  its  extent  and  population  v/ere 
perhaps  at  their  greatest  height.  In  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Aurelian  the  con- 
quering people,  who  for  four  hundred  years 
had  repelled  every  foreign  foe  from  their 
most  distant  frontiers,  were  suddenly 
alarmed  by  the  possibiHty  of  a  barbarian 
invasion,  and  even  of  the  approach  of  a 
new  Pyrrhus  or  Hannibal  to  the  sacred 
shrines  of  Romulus.  The  brave  Aurelian, 
unwearied  in  his  efforts  to  check  the  surg- 

*  Dr.reau  de  la  Malle  remarks,  apparently  with 
justice,  tiiat  the  exaggerated  notions  about  the  sub- 
urbs (if  iJoine  have  been  fostered  in  some  measure 
l)y  not  ub?ervir;g  the  loose  "way  in  which  the  words 
suburbiuin,  suburbanum,  and  suburbicarius  were 
used  by  the  ancient  vvritei-s.  These  terms  are  ap- 
plied not  only,  as  we  should  ordinarily  restrict  theni, 
to  buildings  connected  with  a  city,  but  to  large 
tracts  of  country,  including  towns  and  cities  of  their 
own,  which  are  viewed  in  a  certain  dependence 
upon  the  capitol.  Thus  Cicero  calls  Sicily  Ji  pleasant 
suburb  of  Kome.  Martial  and  Pliny  call  the  Tyr- 
rhene the  suburban  sea.  Tacitus  speaks  of  the 
suburban  trips  of  Tiberius,  which  extended  to 
Campania.  At  a  later  period  the  word  suburbica- 
rius was  regularly  applied  to  Etruria,  Picenum,  and 
other  provinces  of  Italy. — De  la  Malle,  '  Economit 
Folltique  des  Moinains,'  i.  371. 
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ing  waves  of  Gotlis  and  Scythians  on  tlie  j 
utmost  bounds  of  the  empire,  was  not  too  | 
presumptuous  to  neglect  the  calls  of  policy  ■ 
at  home,  and  actually  directed  that  a  new 
line  of  fortifications  should  be  drawn  round 
the  capital.  The  walls  of  Aurelian  have 
been  rebuilt  more  than  once  since  his  time, 
and  present  now  few  or  no  vestiges  of  the 
original  masonry  ;  but  the  foundations  re- 
main the  same.  The  existing  walls  ofj 
modern  Home,  a  world  too  wide  as  they  ' 
are  for  her  shrunk  shanks,  stand  with  not  | 
more  perhaps  than  one  or  two  trifling  de- 
viations, precisely  v/here  stood  the  walls 
of  Aurelian,  of  Honorius,  and  of  Belisarius. 
To  the  line  of  the  old  Servian  enclosure 
Xv'e  can  now  only  approximate  by  conjec- 
ture ;  but  we  may  estimate  pretty  nearly 
the  distance  to  which  these  new  walls  were 
advanced  from  it,  namely,  about  a  mile  on 
each  side  along  the  Appian  and  Flaminian 
ways,  but  not  more  than  two  or  three  hun- 
dred yards  along  the  Nomentane  and  Sa- 
larian.  It  cannot  fail  to  strike  us,  even  at 
first  sight,  how  little  appearance  there  is  of 
the  new  line  having  been  determined  by 
considerations  of  defensibility.  On  every 
side  from  the  Flaminian  gate  round  to  the 
Ostian,  the  slope  of  the  Servian  ridge  sinks 
almost  imperceptibly  into  the  Campagna; 
but  there  is  hardly  a  point  throughout  at 
which  the  wall  might  not  just  as  well  have 
been  advanced  five  hundred  yards  further, 
had  there  been  any  iwjportaiit  suhurhan 
huildings  which  it  was  dcsirahle  to  emhrace 
Avithin  it.  In  the  Transtiberine  region 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  have 
been  advantageous  in  a  strategic  point  of 
view,  to  comprehend  the  Vatican,  as  it  is 
at  present  comprehended,  in  the  defensive 
enceinte;  and  had  there  been  many  habi- 
tations in  that  quarter,  its  exclusion  would 
seem,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  unaccount- 
able. Extensive  as  the  circuit  of  these 
walls  is,  measured  by  D'Anville  at  9338i 
toises=:  19,922  yards,  or  about  11  :\  miles,  we 
cannot  imagine  that  the  Romans  in  the  time 
of  Aurelian  could  entertain  any  apprehen- 
sions of  wanting  men  to  defend  it,  or  one 


much  wider.*  0 


omparing  the  fact  of  these 


walls  thus  standing  where  they  do,  with  | 
the  previous  reasonings  we  have  produced  ' 
with  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  suburbs  of ; 

i.  West  London,  viz. : 

Acres. 

St.  George's  IIGI 

St.  Martin's   305 

St.  James's   1G4 

Westminster   917 


2541 


Rome,  we  seem  driven  strongly  to  the  con 
elusion  that  they  actually  marked  the  limits 
of  continuous  or  dense  habitation  round 
the  ancient  city  in  every  direction. 

What  the  actual  extent  of  extramural 
habitation  may  still  have  been  it  is  of 
course  impossible  to  reduce  to  calculation, 
even  approximatively,  but  we  have  shown 
it  is  quite  undeserving  of  our  considera- 
tion. Not  so  the  area  of  the  intramural 
space  upon  which  the  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation of  ancient  Rome  was  evidently  col- 
lected. If  we  wish  to  acquire  a  just  idea 
of  the  population  of  the  famous  capital  of 
the  ancient  world,  in  the  absence  of  pre- 
cise statements  in  antiquity,  even  could 
such  statements  always  be  implicitly  trust- 
ed, our  first  and  most  obvious  step  would 
be  to  ascertain  the  size  of  the  area  on 
which  it  stood,  and  compare  it  with  the 
areas  of  modern  cities,  of  which  the  popu- 
lation can  be  accurately  determined.  We 
know  of  no  other  calculation  of  this  kind 
but  that  of  M.  Dureau  de  la  Malle,  which, 
as  he  asserts,  has  been  repeatedly  verified, 
at  his  desire,  by  able  mathematicians,  and 
which  at  least  we  have  never  seen  im- 
pugned. These  calculations  refer,  1.  to  the 
enceinte  of  Servius,  and  2.  to  that  of  Aure- 
lian, embracing  of  course  the  Servian  in  it. 
The  first  amounts  to  638|  hectares ;  the 
second  to  139G^  hectares,  that  is,  to  only  a 
little  more  than  double  the  first.  As,  how- 
ever, the  limits  of  the  Servian  inclosure  are 
not  accurately  known,  and  are  represented 
with  some  variation  by  different  topo- 
graphers, it  is  possible  that  De  la  Malle 
may  have  taken  a  larger  Servian  city  than 
Bunsen,  Becker,  and  more  recent  authori- 
ties. Certainly  to  the  eye  the  enceinte  of 
Servius,  as  drawn  by  Bunsen  or  Becker,  is 
nearer  one-third  than  one-half  that  of  Aure- 
lian. But  this  is  of  no  importance  as 
afiecting  the  general  inquiry,  nor,  as  we 
have  shown,  does  it  at  all  impugn  the  ac- 
curacy of  De  la  Malle's  measurements. 
The  main  ffict  remains,  that  the  entire  area 
of  Rome  equals  just  139G|^  hectares,  or  3263 
acres  (the  hectare  is  about  2-340  acres), 
or  5  square  miles,  63  acres.  Let  us  proceed 
to  compare  this  area  with  those  of  such  of 
our  modern  cities  as  can  be  correctly  esti- 
mated : — 


Population. 

72,230 
24,640 
36,40G 
65,009 

199,885 


Average  Density. 
^  63 
80 

222 
71 


75 


*  We  have  calculated  at  the  rate  of  1  toise^  6*394  feet  English. 
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2.  Central  London,  viz. : 

St.  Giles  and  St.  George    .    .  245 

Strand  district    .    .    .    .    .  174 

Holborn  do   196 

Clerkenwell  do   380 

City,  with  E.  and  W.  London .  723 

St.  Luke's   220 

1938 


Population. 
54,214 
44,460 
46,621 
64,778 

129,128 
54,055 


Average  Density 
221 
255 
238 
170' 
179 
248 

203 


3.  Liverpool,  parish  of,  or  central  .  1830 

4.  Calcutta,  excluding  the  suburbs  4796 

5.  Florence   1297 

6.  Frankfort-on-Main   1312 

7.  Paris   8026 


255,055 
413,182 
95,927 
66,244 
1,050,000 


131 
86 
74 
50 

130 


It  will  be  seen  that  compnting  the  area  of  Rome  at  3263  acres,  it  would  contain  if 
peopled  on  the  scale — 


Of  ^0.  1 
"  No.  2 
"  No.  3 
"  No.  4 


Population. 

274,224 

662,389 

379,487 

280,618 


Of  No.  5 
"  No.  6 
"  No.  7 


Population. 
259,536 
159,150 
424,190 


These  standards  of  comparison  have  been 
chosen  from  among  the  few  cities  of  which 
the  areas  are  precisely  defined.  There  \ 
is  none  of  them  perhaps  which  admits 
of  very  accurate  comparison  with  ancient 
Rome  in  the  style  of  building  or  mode  of 
inhabitation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  density  of  building  in  Central  Lon- 
don, for  instance,  is  greater  and  more 
uniform  throughout,  while  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  possible  that  the  density  of  in- 
habitation was  proportionably  greater  in 
Rome.  We  should  be  glad  to  have  the 
means  of  comparing  closely  the  area  and 
population  of  modern  Naples  v/ith  the  an- 
cient capital  of  Italy  ;  but  while  the  popu- 
lation of  Naples  may  be  taken  at  450,000, 
our  knowledge  of  the  precise  extent  of 
ground  on  which  these  numbers  are  located 
is  less  definite.  If,  however,  the  extreme 
length  of  Naples  is  four  miles,  extreme 
width  two  and  a  half,  and  circumference 
ten,  its  area  can  hardly  be  less  than  that  of 
Rome. 

It  seems  hardly  possible  to  pursue  our 
inquiries  further,  and  estimate,  on  a  com- 
parison of  the  mode  of  life  and  social  de- 
mands of  the  ancient  Romans  with  those  of 
populations  nearer  our  own  era,  the  num- 
bers which  might  have  been  accommodated, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time,  within 
the  limits  wliich  we  have  been  enabled  thus 
closely  to  define.  We  must  make  an  al- 
lowance, no  doubt,  for  the  ordinary  habits 
of  out-door  life  among  the  Romans,  vast 
numbers  of  whom  may  be  said  to  have 
dwelt  in  the  circus,  the  theatre  and  the 
baths,  and  only  to  have  slept  in  the  miser- 
able dark  cabins  they  called  their  homes. 


It  may  be  believed  that  during  part  at 
least  of  the  year  multitudes  of  the  lowest 
class  even  slept  in  the  open  air,  or  under 
the  shelter  of  colonnades,  as  in  Naples. 
We  are  sometimes  told  indeed  to  look  to 
this  modern  city  for  an  example  of  the 
conditions  of  life  in  ancient  Rome.  But 
though  at  the  present  day  the  temperature 
of  Rome  is  said  to  suffer  less  violent  ex- 
tremes than  other  places  in  Italy,  the  well- 
known  passages  in  Horace,  Livy,  and 
Dionysius,  do  not  allow  us  to  question  the 
great  severity  of  the  winter  there  in  an- 
cient times.  Ancient  Italy  had  the  climate 
of  the  Crimea,  and  Rome  perhaps  that  of 
Sebastopol.  Great  allowance,  however,  is 
unquestionably  to  be  made  for  the  treat- 
ment of  domestic  slaves,  who  were  hud- 
dled, we  may  believe,  without  reference  to 
their  comfort,  or  even  their  health,  in  the 
holes  and  corners  of  their  masters'  houses, 
often  confined  at  night  in  the  basements  or 
vaults  of  the  mansion,  and  particularly  of 
the  temples  and  public  buiklings.  Yet  the 
English  traveller  in  some  of  our  continental 
cities,  who  has  risen  a  little  earlier  than 
usual,  has  been  often  surprised  to  find  that 
the  saUe  d  ma7)ger  of  his  hotel  has  been  the 
common  dormitory  of  the  waiters  of  the  es- 
tablishment, and  the  cellars  of  Liverpool 
swarm  with  human  life  not  less  densely 
than  the  garrets.  The  vaults  of  a  public 
building  might  hold  a  vast  number  of  pub- 
lic slaves,  as  hundreds  of  revolutionary 
captives  have  been  confined  beneath  the 
floors  of  the  Tuileries ;  but  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  service  of  the 
temples  and  basilicas  of  Rome  required  the 
attendance  of  so  great  a  multitude.  Indeed 
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die  question  of  this  density  of  inhabitation 
turns  very  much  upon  the  numbers  of  the 
dave  population — a  problem  of  which  no 
reliable  solution  has  yet  been  found,  and 
which  the  most  careful  of  modern  inquirers, 
M.  Wallon,  has  prudently  abstained  from 
attempting.  Mr.  Dyer  seems  to  agree  with 
Bunsen,  Gibbon  and  others,  who  venture 
generally  to  divide  the  population  equally 
between  the  servile  and  the  free,  though 
all  inclining  apparently  to  a  still  higher 
ratio  of  slaves.  Other  writers,  however, 
would  reduce  the  proportion  very  much 
lower,  and  it  would  be  difficult  certainly  to 
point  to  any  known  example  of  domestic 
slavery  at  all  approaching  to  this  extent. 
Generally,  the  Roman  citizen,  being  him- 
self fed  almost  gratuitously  by  the  govern- 
ment, must  have  felt  more  sensibly  than 
the  modern  the  burden  of  servile  mouths  to 
be  supplied  at  his  own  private  expense. 

But  after  all,  however  many  impalpable 
angels  may  dance  upon  the  point  of  a 
needle,  the  E-omans  v/ere  corporeal  exis- 
tences, and  required  space  to  run  to  and 
fro  on  their  daily  avocations  ;  the  Roman 
men,  and  women  too  (Sabina?  qualesl, 
were  stalwart  flesh  and  blood,  and  required 
to  be  nourished  by  gross  material  sub- 
stances. The  statist  who  insists  upon 
locating  a  certain  number  of  such  beings 
on  a  given  spot  is  bound  to  show  some 
probable  means  by  which  they  may  have 
been  fed.  Now  let  us  remember  what  was 
the  condition  of  Rome  in  regard  to  its 
means  of  subsistence.  In  the  time  of  its 
greatest  development  the  country  round  it 
for  miles  on  every  side  had  become,  ac- 
cording to  all  accounts,  either  a  garden  or 
a  desert,  but  in  either  case  almost  equally 
inapplicable  to  the  production  of  the  staple 
food  of  man.  There  were  many  luxurious 
parks  and  villas  about  the  Campagna,  but 
hardly  an  acre  of  arable  land  in  cultiva- 
tion. How  then  was  Rome  supplied  with 
grain  1  From  beyond  sea — from  Sicily, 
Egypt,  and  Africa — is  the  ready  answer. 
But  this  is  only  half  an  answer  ;  how  did 
this  supply  reach  Rome  ?  We  will  not 
insist  upon  the  number  of  vessels  which 
must  have  been  required  for  the  supply  of 
two  millions  of  human  beings,  for  certainly 
we  know  little  of  the  maritime  resources 
of  the  Roman  world.  But  we  may  remind 
the  reader  that  down  to  the  time  of  Clau- 
dius the  whole  of  this  bulky  produce  was 
poured  upon  the  shores  of  Italy  at  a  point 
no  nearer  to  its  ultimate  destination  than 
Puteoli,  that  is  to  say,  a  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  from  Rome.  From  this 
haven  every  quarter  of  grain,  or  sack  of 
flour,  was  conveyed  to  the  capital  by  land 


carriage,  along  the  well-frequented  Appian 
Way,  upon  a  causeway  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen feet  in  width.  When  Claudius  con- 
structed the  harbour  of  Ostia,  in  order  to 
abridge  the  labour  and  expense  of  transit, 
there  were  still  twenty  miles  of  towing 
against  a  rapid  stream,  before  the  corn 
transhipped  into  the  lighters  of  the  river 
could  reach  the  granaries  of  the  city.  But, 
for  whatever  reason,  the  port  of  Ostia  does 
not  seem  to  have  answered  efl'ectually  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended  ;  for  one 
of  the  projects  of  Nero,  which  seems  to 
have  had  public  utility  as  well  as  magnifi- 
cence to  recommend  it,  was  to  construct  a 
ship  canal  from  Puteoli  to  Rome.  In  the 
time  of  Domitian,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Statins,  the  annual  fleet  from 
Alexandria  still  came  to  anchor  in  the 
roadsteads  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  Now 
Bunsen,  Hockh,  and  Mr.  Dyer,  place  the 
whole  population  of  Rome  at  about  two 
millions,  or  two  and  a  quarter.  What 
should  we  think  of  the  feasibility  of  bring- 
ing all  the  cereal  food  of  London  in  carts 
from  Bristol  ?* 

Such  are  some  of  the  considerations 
which  induce  us  to  view  with  great  distrust 
the  estimates  of  the  population  of  Rome 
still  current  among  the  learned.  For  our 
own  parts  we  should  be  willing  to  leave 
the  subject  without  expressing  any  posi- 
tive opinion  as  to  the  highest  amount  it 
ever  actually  reached ;  and  it  is  with  no 
disposition  to  dogmatize,  but  merely  with 
the  view  of  leaving  on  record  a  figure  for 
the  consideration  of  future  inquirers  that 
we  specify  from  500,000  to  700,000  as  the 
furthest  limits  to  which  it  can  possibly 
have  attained  between  the  reigns  of  Au- 
gustus and  the  Antoniries.  We  cannot 
imagine  the  enceinte  of  Aurelian  to  have 
contained  a  greater  number.  As  regards 
the  population  of  the  suburbs  we  cannot 
believe  it  to  have  been  very  large,  but  it 
seems  impossible  to  make  any  approxima- 


*  The  classical  reader  need  hardly  be  reminded 
how  uniform  is  the  complaint  of  the  neglect  of  agri- 
culture throughout  Italy  in  the  Tmperiui  period. 
The  soil  is  represented  as  hardly  adequate  to  the 
support  of  the  rural  population  ;  and  we  are  given 
to  understand  th»t  Rome  at  le;;st,  if  not  the  cities 
ironerally,  was  entirely  dependent  on  supplies  from 
abroad.  These  accounts  may  partake  of  the  usual 
rhetorical  exaggeration  of  the  times  ;  but  the  critics 
who  insist  on  the  ordinary  statements  of  the  size  and 
population  of  Rome  are  bound  to  respect  them. 
At  the  present  day  Naples,  we  believe,  is  supplied 
in  a  great  measure  by  the  produce  of  the  Abruzzi, 
brought  on  the  backs  of  mules  from  the  interior. 
I  To  some  extent  the  demands  of  ancient  Rome  may 
!  have  been  met  fi-om  similar  sources  ;  but  the  more 
we  admit  this  the  more  violence  we  must  be  pre- 
I  pared  to  do  to  our  authorities. 
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tion,  however  wide,  to  it,  by  estimate  or 
conjecture.*  There  are  of  course  other 
considerations  besides  those  of  space  to  be 
weighed  in  arriving  at  a  legitimate  con- 
clusion upon  the  subject,  of  which  the 
principal  are  the  statements  of  Augustus 
himself  regarding  the  numbers  of  the  urban 
piebs  to  which  he  gave  his  largesses  \ 
the  enumeration  of  the  houses  in  the  city, 
according  to  its  regions  on  the  late  and 
questionable  authority  of  the  Notitia  and 
Curiosum  ;  and,  finally,  the  testimony  of 
Spartian  to  the  amount  of  corn  distributed 
in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Severus.  But 
the  discussion  of  these  authorities  would 
involve  points  of  criticism  little  suited  to 
the  taste  of  the  general  reader,  upon  whose 
patience  we  have  already  trespassed  too 
long.  We  believe  that  we  have  consider- 
ed the  subject  in  all  its'bearings,  and  have 
found  no  reason  for  doubting  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  moderate  estimate  we  have 
just  now  ventured  to  give.  At  all  events, 
we  submit  finally  to  all  inquirers,  that  the 
area  of  Rome  is  the  first  and  most  import- 
ant element  in  the  question  before  us. 
Texts  may  differ,  manuscripts  may  fail, 
authors  may  run  wild,  but  the  laws  of  space 
remain  inviolable ;  and  bold  indeed  must 
he  be,  who  shall  persist  in  asserting  that  a 
population  almost  equal  to  modern  Lon- 
don, from  Hampstead  to  Shooter's  Hill, 
from  Kensington  to  Stepney,  could  find 
room  to  eat,  drink,  and  sleep,  upon  two- 
fifths  only  <,'f  the  area  of  Paris.! 

Rome  was  growing  for  a  thousand  years, 
to  the  middle  perhaps  of  our  third  cen- 
tury ;  but  her  decay  Avas  rapid,  and  her 
fail  three  centuries  later  was,  to  all  appear- 
ance, complete.  The  first  great  blow  she 
received  was  the  effect  perhaps  of  the  wide- 
spread ravages  in  the  population  of  the 
empire  produced  by  natural  causes  soon 
after  the  era  of  the  Antonines.  '  The 
period  from  the  year  170  to  270  after 
Ohrist,  is  the  most  melancholy,'  says  Carl 
Zumpt,  '  of  all  lloman  history,  the  era  of 
the  fall  of  antiquity  in  respect  both  to  the 
State  and  to  Nature.'  The  armies  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  brought  back  a  plague 
from  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris,  which  soon 
spread  over  the  whole  empire  to  Gaul  and 

*  Tlic  apparent  populousiiess  of  Rome  was  in- 
creased, no  doubt,  by  the  influx  of  day  labourers 
from  the  outskirts.  Tlius  at  Calcutta  it  is  estimated 
that  not  less  than  100,000  persons  enter  the  city 
Irom  the  suburbs  every  day. — Simmons,  ^Report  of 
the  Survey  of  Calcutta'  1851. 

f  The  Popuhition  lleturns  for  1851  give  a  total 
of  2,362,236  for  London  ;  but  this  includes  Hamp- 
stead and  Clapham,  Kensington  and  Lewisham,  an 
area  altogether  of  78,029  acres,  or  twenty -four 
times  that  of  Rome. 


the  Hhine,  which  reappeared  repeatedly  at 
short  intervals,  destroying  both  the  soldiers 
and  the  people,  and  prostrating  the  spirit 
of  the  whole  population.  Famines  follow- 
ed upon  pestilence,  and  pestilence  in  turn 
was  generated  again  by  famine.  The  bar- 
barians penetrated  into  the  provinces,  and 
spread  both  the  one  scourge  and  the  other. 
Earthquakes  succeeded  at  a  later  period, 
and  overthrew  the  works  of  an  earlier  and 
more  vigorous  age,  which  the  exhausted 
nations  had  not  the  skill  or  the  energy  to 
repair.  Cities  lay  in  ruins,  the  arts  died 
out,  the  rude  processes  of  husbandry  re- 
quired an  effort  beyond  the  strength  of 
perishing  humanity.  The  Pagans  Dion, 
Trebellius,  and  Zosimus,  vie  with  the  Chris- 
tians Jerome,  Eusebius,  and  Orosius,  in 
describing  a  state  of  chronic  affliction, 
which  both  parties  in  the  state  referred  to 
the  judgment  of  Providence,  though  of 
course  with  very  different  views.  The 
great  capitals  of  the  provinces  might  offer 
asylums  for  the  wretched  and  impoverish- 
ed children  of  the  soil,  and  the  population 
of  Home,  Milan,  or  Nicomedia  might  not 
yet  suffer  in  numbers  from  the  ruin  which 
fell  generally  upon  the  Empire;  just  as 
Cork,  Limerick,  and  Dublin  have  been 
swollen  in  our  days  by  the  fugitives  of  the 
great  Irish  famine :  but  the  throngs  of 
needy  creatures  thus  admitted  within  their 
walls  were  not  reproductive,  and  the  sources 
of  supply  were  the  sooner  dried  up  by 
this  unthrifty  and  sudden  influx.  Before 
the  end  of  the  third  century  the  condition 
of  the  Empire  began  slightly  to  improve, 
but  Rome  herself  was  already  struck  at  her 
vitals.  The  reign  of  Diocletian  marks  her 
first  sensible  decline ;  the  vast  extent  of 
that  Emperor's  Baths  on  the  Quirinal, 
which  exceed  every  other  building  of  the 
kind  at  Home,  shows  of  itself  how  much 
the  value  of  the  soil  had  fallen  almost  in 
the  heart  of  the  city. 

But  Diocletian  and  his  successors  aban- 
doned the  city  of  Romulus,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  the  government  showed  how  fac- 
titious were  the  grounds  of  its  outward 
prosperity.  For  centuries  Rome  had  been 
supplied  with  its  population  from  the  pro- 
vinces ;  the  deaths  undoubtedly  had  very 
far  exceeded  the  births  within  the  walls. 
In  vain  did  Maxentius,  and  after  him  Con- 
stantine,  erect  some  handsome  buildings  in 
the  doomed  city ;  the  injury  inflicted  upon 
it  by  the  final  transfer  of  the  seat  of  power 
to  Byzantium  was  final  and  irremediable. 
Rome,  still  the  capital  of  Paganism,  was 
stricken  with  the  palsy  of  the  ancient  faith. 
She  became  the  outward  symbol  of  decline, 
degeneracy,  and  destruction.   In  the  fourth 
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century  she  was  visited  by  tlie  Emperors 
with  curiosity,  and  contemplated  with  re- 
spect, but  with  no  remains  of  political  in- 
terest ;  a  small  class  of  nobles  continued  to 
haunt  her  still  sumptuous  palaces,  and  to 
make  a  show  of  wealth,  by  spending  all 
their  fortunes  in  ostentatious  luxury  ;  but 
the  mass  of  the  people  was  sinking  more 
and  more  deeply  into  irretrievable  misery, 
or  disappearing  in  successive  generations 
from  the  scene,  while  none  arrived  from  a 
distance  to  supply  its  place.  The  fifth 
century  opened  Avitli  two  abortive  sieges  of 
Alaric ;  in  the  third,  Rome  was  for  the 
first  time  captured  and  sacked.  About  half 
a  century  later  she  was  pillaged  by  the 
Vandals  under  Genseric.  Again,  in  472, 
she  was  plundered  by  Ricimer,  and  once 
more  by  Totila,  in  546.  The  fifth  and  last 
of  the  barbarian  conquests  followed  only 
three  years  later,  when  Totila  made  him- 
self master  of  the  city  a  second  time. 
Thus,  often  taken  and  retaken,  Eome  suf- 
fered much  from  the  evils  of  war  and  the 
horrors  of  licensed  spoliation  ;  but,  in  fact, 
the  triumphs  of  peace  over  the  old  Roman 
civilization  were  more  complete  than  those 
of  war.  The  history  of  these  vicissitudes, 
all  tending  in  the  same  direction,  is  re- 
corded by  Gibbon  and  Bunsen,  and  now  in 
still  more  detail  by  Mr.  Dyer.  It  has 
been  long  agreed  that  Christian  bigotry 
was  more  destructive  to  the  works  and 
monuments  of  Pagan  art  than  Gothic  fire ; 
but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  it  may 
be  believed,  was  half  so  ruinous  as  the 
slow  unremitting  sap  of  indifference  and 
idleness,  appropriating  the  materials  of 
abandoned  edifices  to  the  vulgar  necessi- 
ties of  the  day.  And  yet  after  all,  the  ac- 
tivity of  man's  hand  seldom  keeps  pace 
either  in  constructing  or  overthrowing  with 
the  steam  power  of  Nature,  and  the  ele- 
ments themselves  have  undoubtedly  borne 
the  largest  part  in  disintegrating  the 
mightiest  work  of  ancient  pride  and  labour. 
Water  and  fire,  alone  or  combined,  have 
ever  been  the  great  creators  and  destroy- 
ers. Fires,  lightnings,  earthquakes,  and  in- 
undations are  ever  changing  the  face  and 
undermining  the  foundations  of  all  human 
monuments  ;  when  they  choose  to  put  forth 
their  powers,  to  these  awful  agents  cities 
are  no  more  than  ant-hills,  and  the  Colos- 
seum than  a  house  of  cards. 


Art.  VI. — 1.  Carl  Gustav  Cams  :  Sym- 
holilc  dcr  menschllchen  Gestalt.  Leipzig. 
1853. 

2.  Ueher  Grund  und  Bedeittuvg  der  rer- 
scMcdenen  Formcn  der  Hand  in  rer^chie- 
denen  Fersonen.    Stuttgart.  1846. 

3.  Atlas  der  Cranioscojnc, 

4.  Die  Proportionslehre  der  menschlichen 
Gestalt.    Leipzig.  1854. 

5.  La  Chirognomonie,  ou  V Art  de  recon- 
naitre  les  Tendances  de  V  Intelligence 
d'apres  les  Formes  de  la  Main.  I^ar  Le 
C'^'"''  S.  D'Arpentigny.  Second  Edi- 
tion.   Paris.  1856. 

6.  Notes  on  Noses.    London.  1852. 

He  that  professes  to  teach  men  how  they 
may,  with  little  trouble,  ascertain  the 
characters  of  their  neighbours,  might  ex- 
cuse himself  from  the  task  of  proving 
that  his  doctrine  has  a  foundation  in  true 
science  ;  for  in  the  large  majority  of  minds, 
curiosity,  self-interest,  philanthropy,  policy, 
or  the  pure  love  of  truth,  would  insure  a 
favourable  hearing  for  the  promises  of  such 
knowledge.  It  might,  therefore,  seem  a 
waste  of  time  to  preface  a  system  of  phy- 
siognomy with  an  essay  to  show  that  it 
seems,  in  all  its  parts,  consistent  with  admit- 
ted facts  and  rules  of  science  ;  but  Carus,  as 
becomes  an  accomplished  comparative 
anatomist,  has  done  this  in  the  works 
before  us  ;  and  we  will  follow  his  example, 
or,  rather,  go  beyond  it,  in  the  design  of 
justifying,  by  general  considerations  rather 
than  by  particular  instances,  the  belief  that 
each  man's  mental  nature  may  be  discerned 
in  his  external  form.  There  are  few,  per- 
haps, who  do  not  hold  such  a  belief,  few 
who  do  not  often  act  on  it  in  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life,  but  there  are  far  fewer  who 
could  give  good  reasons  for  it,  or  who 
could  not  be  dissuaded  from  it  by  the  impro- 
babilities which  it  seems  to  involve.  More- 
over, if  it  be  generally  admitted  that  certain 
indications  of  the  m^ental  character  may  be 
discerned  in  the  body,  yet  some  will  hold 
that  they  are  to  be  read  in  the  face  alone, 
which  is  the  art  of  physir^gnomy  as  com- 
monly practised  ;  or  in  the  head  alone,  as 
in  phrenology  ;  or  in  the  transient  expres- 
sions alone,  as  in  the  'anatomy  of  expres- 
sion ;'  few  will  believe  that  symbols  of  the 
mind  are  to  be  found  in  the  fixed  forms  of 
every  feature  and  member  of  the  body, 
and  that  there  are  sound  reasons  why  it 
should  be  so. 

Now,  the  first  general  argument  for  the 
probability  of  such  a  science  of  symbols  in 
the  human  form  may  be  drawn  from  the 
nearly  universal  assent  to  it,  implied  in  the 
practice  of  judging  of  men  by  their  per- 
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sonal  appearance.  *  Every  one/  says 
Addison,  *  is  in  some  degree  a  master  of 
that  art  which  is  generally  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Physiognomy,  and  natu- 
rally forms  to  himself  the  character  or  for- 
tune of  a  stranger  from  the  features  and 
lineaments  of  his  face.  We  are  no  sooner 
presented  to  any  one  we  never  saw  before, 
but  we  are  immediately  struck  with  the 
idea  of  a  proud,  a  reserved,  an  affable,  or 
a  good-natured  man ;  and  upon  our  first 
going  into  a  company  of  strangers,  our 
benevolence  or  aversion,  awe  or  contempt, 
rises  naturally  towards  several  particular 
persons  before  we  have  heard  them  speak 
a  single  word,  or  so  much  as  know  who 
they  are.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  so  apt 
to  frame  a  notion  of  every  man's  humour 
or  circumstances  by  his  looks,  that  I  have 
sometimes  employed  myself  from  Charing 
Cross  to  the  Royal  Exchange  in  drawing 
the  characters  of  those  who  have  passed 
by  me.  When  I  see  a  man  with  a  sour, 
rivelled  face,  I  cannot  forbear  pitying  his 
wife ;  and  when  I  meet  with  an  open, 
ingenuous  countenance,  I  think  on  the 
happiness  of  his  friends,  his  family,  and  his 
relations.  I  cannot  recollect  the  author  of 
a  famous  saying  to  a  stranger  who  stood 
silent  in  his  company — "  Speak  that  I  may 
see  thee."'  But  with  subnnission  I  think 
we  may  be  better  known  by  our  looks 
than  by  our  words,  and  that  a  man's 
speech  is  much  more  easily  disguised  than 
his  countenance.'  Nor  is  the  art  confined 
to  those  who  are  grown  up  ;  for  little 
children  have,  as  by  intuition,  their  loves 
and  fears,  their  attractions  and  aversions, 
founded  on  the  unreasoned  judgments 
Avhich  they  form  from  the  aspects  of  those 
around  them.  Nay,  we  may  go  beyond 
our  own  race,  since  even  the  brutes  that 
we  bring  about  us  in  domestic  life  seem  to 
judge  of  our  minds  from  their  observation 
of  our  features. 

The  same  general  assent  to  tlie  symbolic 
science  is  implied  in  the  numerous  familiar 
terms  used  to  express  the  whole  character 
of  a  man  by  speaking  of  a  single  member 
of  his  body.  Such  terms  as  '  long-headed,' 
'  shallow  brained,'  '  brazen-faced,'  '  super- 
cilious,' '  hard-featured,'  '  stilF-necked,' 
'  open-faced,'  *  hard  mouthed,'  *  a  good 
hand,'  '  a  cunning  hand,'  and  a  hundred 
more  that  we  could  cite,  are  expressive 
only  because  it  is  generally  true  that  the 
bodily  characters  which  they  describe  are 
symbolical  of  the  mental  natures  which 
they  imply.  Such  terms  are  not  all  arbi- 
trary or  fanciful  ;  many  among  them  ex- 
press the  general  belief  in  the  correspond- 
ences not  only  of  mind  and  body,  but  of 
mind  and  shape. 


It  is  true  that  this  general  belief  is 
vague,  and  not  intelligent ;  but  so  are  all 
general  beliefs,  and  it  is  their  wide  diffu- 
sion, not  their  precision,  which  gives  them 
weight  in  evidence.  And,  if  it  seem  that 
an  argument  for  any  doctrine,  drawn  from 
the  general  assent  to  it,  is  en^^ebled  by 
the  fact  that  the  same  assent  is  given  t-o 
many  popular  errors,  such  as  those  about 
some  of  the  influences  of  the  moon  on 
weather  and  on  mental  disease,  those  about 
prophecies  of  death,  and  many  similar  fal- 
facies,  Ave  answer,  that  these  are  all  tradi- 
tional errors  ;  every  child  learns  them  from 
its  elders  :  but  there  is  no  such  tradition 
in  physiognomy  ;  no  child  is  taught  it ; 
rather  every  child  practises  it,  as  if*by 
instinct,  and  every  man  who  practises  it 
improves  his  knowledge  by  his  own  un- 
aided experience.  Whatever  probability, 
therefore,  a  doctrine  may  claim  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  generally  assented  to, 
this  may  be  claimed  for  the  physiognomy 
of  the  human  form. 

But  the  assent  is  not  only  popular  and 
inconsiderate.  The  best  authorities  among 
men,  the  keenest  observers  of  all  classes, 
have  believed  the  doctrine,  and  have  ap- 
plied it.  Those  have  done  so  who  have 
been  most  eminent  for  '  knowledge  of  the 
world ; '  for  this  knowledge  includes  the 
ability  to  tell,  or  guess  well,  at  sight,  what 
a  man  is,  or  will  feel  or  do  in  certain 
events.  It  comprehends  a  swift  and  intui- 
tive perception  of  character  as  displayed 
in  form,  and  such  a  perception  as  pene- 
trates far  beneath  the  surface  of  emotional 
expressions,  right  into  the  foundation  form, 
in  which  are  the  true  symbols  of  the  mind's 
nature.  '  I  conceive  the  passions  of  men,' 
says  that  consummate  painter  of  character, 
Henry  Fielding,  *  do  commonly  imprint 
sufficient  marks  on  the  countenance  ;  and 
it  is  owing  chiefly  to  want  of  skill  in  the 
observer  that  physiognomy  is  of  so  little 
use  and  credit  in  the  world.'  His  novels 
abound  with  instances  of  his  faith  in  such 
indications.  '  If  Mrs.  Tow-wouse,'  he 
says,  in  Joseph  Andrews,  '  had  given  no 
utterance  to  tlie  sweetness  of  her  temper, 
nature  had  taken  such  pains  in  her  counte- 
nance that  Hogarth  himself  never  gave 
more  expression  to  a  picture.'  And  he 
adds  a  minute  description  of  all  her  fea- 
tures in  accordance  with  the  characteristics 
which  observation  had  taught  him  belonged 
to  similar  dispositions.  So  little  did  he 
hold  the  opinion  which  he  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  one  of  his  personages,  that  no- 
body would  dream  of  looking  into  a  man's 
face  except  to  see  if  he  had  had  the  small- 
pox.   In  fact  every  novelist  aims  at  a  cer- 
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tain  keeping  between  the  nature  and  the 
appearance  of  tlie  characters  he  depicts. 

It  would  not  be  difucult  to  collect  a 
volume  of  passages  from  poets,  implying 
their  belief  in  the  symbolical  meanings  of 
every  imaginable  form  of  feature  ;  indeed, 
in  all  the  poetry  of  human  forms  such 
meanings  are  assumed.  '  I  am  very  much 
of  Lavater's  opinion,'  says  Cowper,  'and 
persuaded  that  faces  are  as  legible  as 
books,  only  with  these  circumstances  to 
recommend  them  to  our  perusal,  that  they 
are  road  in  much  less  time,  and  are  much 
less  likely  to  deceive  us  :  in  fact,  I  cannot 
recollect  that  my  skill  in  physiognomy  has 
ever  deceived  me.'  Southey  Avas  accus- 
tomed to  assert  the  same  thing.  If  the 
power  to  which  Cowper  and  Southey  laid 
claim  really  existed,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  it,  it  does  of  itself  prove  the  point. 
It  is  no  answer  for  others  to  say  that  they 
themselves  are  often  mistaken  in  their  con- 
clusions. This  only  shows  that  they  are 
not  possessed  of  the  art. 

The  testimony  of  wise  men  and  of  men 
of  science  has  in  many  instances  been  as 
clear  as  that  of  poets  and  men  of  the  world. 
'  A  man  may  be  known  by  his  look,  and 
one  that  hath  understanding  by  his  coun- 
tenance, when  thou  meetesthim.  A  man's 
attire,  and  excessive  laughter,  and  gait, 
show  what  he  is.'  Such  is  some  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  Son  of  Sirach.  From  Aris- 
totle we  have  a  complete  treatise  on  phy- 
siognomy, in  which  he  not  only  maintains 
the  correspondences,  through  sympathy, 
between  minds  and  bodies,  but  enumerates 
the  characters  which  are  severally  in- 
dicated by  varieties  of  form  in  the  whole 
body  and  in  each  part,  in  the  complexion, 
the  hair,  the  several  features,  the  voice, 
and  gait.  Bacon  says,  in  speaking  of  phy- 
siognomy and  the  exposition  of  natural 
dreams  : — '  Although  they  have  of  late  time 
been  used  to  be  coupled  with  superstitious 
and  fantastical  arts,  yet,  being  purged  and 
restored  to  their  true  state,  they  have  both 
of  them  a  solid  ground  in  nature  and  a 
profitable  use  in  life.  .  .  .  The  linea- 
ments of  the  body  do  disclose  the  dis- 
position and  inclination  of  the  mind  in 
general ;  but  the  motions  of  the  countenance 
and  parts  do  not  only  so,  but  do  farther 
disclose  the  present  humour  and  state  of 
the  mind  and  will.  And  therefore  a  num- 
ber of  subtle  persons,  whose  eyes  do  dwell 
upon  the  faces  and  fashions  of  men,  do 
well  know  the  advantage  of  this  observa- 
tion, as  being  most  part  of  their  ability  ; 
neither  can  it  be  denied  but  that  it  is  a 
great  discovery  of  dissimulation,  and  a 
great  direction  in  business.' 


Ilaller  admitted  the  truth  of  pliysiogno- 
my — at  least,  in  tiie  interpretation  of  tlie 
fixed  or  engraven  expressions  of  the  ha- 
bitual emotions.  So  too  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  says,  *  There  are  mystically  in  our 
faces  certain  characters,  which  carry  in 
them  the  motto  of  our  souls,  wherein  he 
that  cannot  read  ABO  may  read  our 
natures.'  And  again  :  *  Since  the  brow 
speaks  often  true,  since  eyes  and  noses 
have  tongues,  and  the  countenance  pro- 
claims the  heart  and  inclinations,  let  ob- 
servation so  far  instruct  thee  in  the  j)hysiog- 
nomical  lines,  as  to  be  some  rule  for  thy 
distinction,  and  guide  for  thy  affection  unto 
such  as  look  most  like  men.' 

To  conclude  our  list  of  authorities,  we 
might  bring  in  the  whole  body  of  artists ; 
for  the  whole  application  of  the  fine  arts 
to  the  representation  of  men  is  based  on 
the  principle  that  the  minds  of  those  who 
are  represented  may  be  indicated  by  their 
forms.  Let  any  one  reflect  how  and  why 
it  is  that  such  works  of  art  affect  him,  ac- 
cording to  their  various  designs,  and  he 
will  find  that  it  is  because  he  discerns  in 
them  the  images  of  minds.  And  if  he 
would  learn  how  ready  is  his  own  natural 
apprehension  of  character  expressed  in 
shape,  let  him  look  closely  into  the  familiar 
sketches  by  such  artists  as  Cruikshank  or 
Leech,  and  see  by  what  it  is,  by  what 
mere  dots  and  lines  in  the  place  of  features, 
that  he  discerns  the  mind  of  each  person 
whom  they  represent.  It  is  true  that 
artists,  in  depicting  character,  often  help  out 
their  designs  by  adopting  either  some  tran- 
sient emotion,  or  some  action  significant  of 
the  mind  they  would  portray  :  but  this  is 
not  the  custom  in  the  highest  art ;  it  looks 
deeper  than  the  emotions  or  transient  ac- 
tions of  men,  and  seizes  the  fixed,  un- 
changing forms,  because  in  these  it  discerns 
the  real  symbols  of  their  minds.  Their  re- 
presentation is,  indeed,  much  more  difficult 
than  that  of  any  action  or  emotion,  just  as 
it  is  more  difiicult  to  tell  the  meaning  of  a 
tranquil  face  than  of  one  ruffled  by  passion  ; 
but  in  the  works  of  every  true  artist  the 
difficulty  is  overcome,  and  the  general  ad- 
miration of  such  works  confesses  to  the 
general  belief  that  the  interior  nature  of 
men  is  indicated  by  their  external  forms. 

Thus  is  the  nearly  universal  popular  an- 
sent  to  the  truth  of  physiognomy,  justified 
by  the  expressed  or  implied  testimony  of 
observant  and  reflecting  men.  We  may- 
derive  another  argument  for  it  from  the 
probability  that  the  outer  form  would  be 
designed  on  furpose  to  represent  the  mental 
character.  None  can  deny  the  significance 
of  the  expressions  of  transient  states  of 
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feeling,  as  of  rag'e,  or  grief,  or  fear, — or 
of  those  which,  by  frequent  use  become 
impressed,  or,  as  it  were,  wrought  into 
the  form.  Now,  these  expressions  are  of 
no  human  invention  ;  they  are  not  learned 
by  imitation  ;  but  are  natural,  and  divinely 
designed,  on  purpose  that  the  inner  mind 
may  be  known  to  those  who  watch  the 
outer  man.  Except  as  symbols,  the  curled 
lip  of  scorn,  the  wrinkled  brow  of  anger, 
the  settled  frown  of  spleen,  and  the  blush 
of  shame,  are  purposeless.  The  several 
emotions  and  their  appropriate  expressions 
have  no  known  connexion,  apart  from  the 
design  of  causing  the  external  to  signify 
the  internal  state.  But,  if  it  be  thus  in- 
tended that  men  should  be  able  to  read  in 
features  the  transient  or  the  habitual  state 
of  each  other's  minds,  it  is  surely  very 
probable  that  the  deeper  and  more  abiding 
characters  of  minds  should  be  similarly 
though  less  openly  declared.  If  the  face, 
for  instance,  is  made  to  tell,  by  its  undula- 
tions, the  breath  that  gently  moves  the 
surface  of  the  soul,  or  the  storm  that 
troubles  it  to  its  very  depth,  it  may  surely, 
in  its  fixed,  unalterable  forms,  symbolise 
the  permanent  characteristics  of  the  man. 
It  is  true  that  we  know,  instinctively  and 
without  study,  the  meanings  of  the  tran- 
sient expressions,  while  those  of  the  fixed 
forms  are  often  difficult  to  read  ;  but  this 
difference  is  quite  consistent  with  the  be- 
lief that  both  are  alike  significant  and  de- 
signed. The  ready  understanding  of  the 
casual  emotions  is  often  instantly  essential 
to  our  well-being,  for  they  commonly  re- 
quire an  immediate  response ;  such  an 
understanding,  therefore,  is  provided  with- 
out study,  for  all.  But  that  the  symbols 
of  the  mind's  enduring  character  should 
need  a  deeper  study  is  no  evidence  that 
they  are  less  sure.  The  most  useful  and 
important  branches  of  knowledge  are  not 
always  the  most  easily  acquired  ;  geology 
is  less  difficult  than  medicine. 

This  argument,  in  the  instance  of  the 
face,  will  hold  equally  of  other  parts.  The 
expressions  of  the  face  are,  indeed,  the  most 
perfect  and  most  quickly  understood,  and 
there  may  therefore  seem  more  evident  de- 
sign in  them  than  in  others.  But  the  clench- 
ed hand,  the  stamping  foot,  the  tossed-up 
head,  the  bended  knee,  are  as  significant, 
and  as  naturally  symbolical,  as  any  move- 
ments of  the  features  ;  and  while  these 
parts,  in  their  action,  thus  disclose  the 
movements  of  the  mind,  we  may  well  ex- 
pect that,  in  their  repose,  they  may  indi- 
cate its  settled  character.  To  symbolise  is 
not,  indeed,  the  chief  or  primary  object  of 
the  construction  of  these  parts  ;  but  neither 


is  it  so  of  any  of  the  features  of  the  face. 
The  general  law  of  symbolical  construction 
is,  that  forms  are  made  to  be  significant 
without  interfering  with  the  fitness  of  the 
parts  for  other  purposes  than  those  of  sym- 
bolising. The  features  in  which  the  sym- 
bols are  most  evident,  as  the  lips  and  nose, 
have  their  fitness  for  breathing,  &c.,  as 
their  primary  design.  But  their  being  per- 
fect for  the  purposes  of  breathing,  speech, 
and  smelling,  does  not  hinder  their  having 
also  a  symbolical  meaning.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  breathing  chest,  the  prehensile 
hands,  the  locomotive  feet,  may  be  design- 
ed to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  mind,  with- 
out impairing  their  fitness  for  their  primary 
purposes.  Besides,  we  might  be  nearly 
sure,  from  the  general  consistency  and  cor- 
relation of  all  parts  of  the  body,  that  all 
would  be  symbolical,  if  any  are ;  and  that 
as  all  minister  to  one  design  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  body,  so  all  would  be  corro- 
borative in  their  mental  testimony.  They 
might  differ  in  the  fulness  or  the  clearness 
of  their  expressions  ;  but  it  would  be  a  dif- 
ference of  emphasis,  not  of  language.  And 
what  we  might  thus  expect  is,  indeed, 
proved  in  practice  ;  for  what  Carus  says  of 
the  lower  limbs  is  equally  true  of  the  upper 
and  of  the  trunk,  that  if  a  skilful  artist 
were  shown  the  fragments  of  some  of  the 
best  antique  statues,  he  would  not  for  a 
moment  doubt  about  the  meaning  and  de- 
sign of  each  ;  he  would  discern,  in  each,  its 
peculiar  fitness  to  share  in  the  portrayal  of 
some  definite  mind. 

It  has  been  often  urged  as  an  objection 
against  all  attempts  to  discern  the  mind  in 
the  outer  form,  that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
either  that  the  mind  can  determine  the 
shape  of  any  part  of  the  body  into  an  image 
of  itself,  or  that  the  form  or  size  of  the 
body,  or  any  part  of  it,  can  affect  the  cha- 
racter of  the  mind.  Such  suppositions  may 
be  as  absurd  as  they  seem  ;  but  neither  of 
them  is  necessary  to  explain  the  corres- 
pondence of  mind  and  body  maintained  in 
the  doctrine  of  symbols.  The  body  and  the 
mind,  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified,  do 
not  correspond  as  effect  to  cause,  but  as 
things  derived  from  a  common  origin,  and 
planned  with  one  design.  They  are  in  no 
relation  of  sequence,  either  to  the  other  ; 
nor  is  their  correspondence  the  result  of 
mutual  sympathy  ;  but,  because  one  Divine 
Mind  has  made  them  both,  according  to  one 
idea,  there  is  perfect  congruity  between 
them  ;  the  body  is  the  image  of  the  mind, 
and,  in  the  visible,  the  invisible  is  revealed. 

In  this  view,  the  study  of  symbols  in  the 
human  form  is  but  a  branch  of  that  which 
seeks  them  in  the  whole  world  ;  and  which, 
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as  Cra'us  expresses,  *  strives  to  regard  and 
understand  the  world  at  large  as  the  sym- 
bol of  the  most  high  eternal  mystery  of  the 
Godhead,  and  man  as  the  symbol  of  the 
Divine  Idea  of  the  mind.'  The  study  is 
jastified  and  encouraged  by  the  belief 
which  very  thoughtful  men,  in  all  ages, 
have  entertained,  that  the  Creator  has  im- 
pressed, on  all  his  works,  signs  by  Avhich 
their  essential  nature  might  be  clear  to  the 
human  reason.  As  Sir  Thomas  Browne  has 
expressed  it,  *  The  finger  of  God  hath  left 
an  inscription  upon  all  his  works,  not  gra- 
phical or  composed  of  letters,  but  of  their 
several  forms,  constitutions,  parts  and  ope- 
rations, which,  aptly  joined  together,  do 
make  one  Avord  that  doth  express  their  na- 
tures.' 

In  this  view,  also,  it  is  no  inconsiderable 
argument  for  the  doctrine  of  symbols  that 
men  have,  in  all  ages,  been  accustomed  to 
symbolise  their  own  ideas.  For  this  is  an 
evidence  of  their  consciousness  that  imma- 
terial things  may  be  aptly  expressed  in 
corporeal  forms  ;  it  is  an  admission  of  the 
existence  of  a  natural  faculty  for  interpret- 
ing such  forms,  and  of  being  affected  by 
them  as  by  the  ideas  which  they  incorpo- 
rate. 

Such  are  the  chief  general  evidences 
which  may  establish  the  antecedent  proba- 
bility of  the  doctrine  of  symbols  in  the  hu- 
man form,  even  before  entering  upon  the 
observation  of  particular  facts,  or  the  disco- 
very of  any  rules  for  their  interpretation. 
These  rules  of  study  and  interpretation 
must  next  be  explained  ;  and  they  form  the 
chief  grounds  on  which  Carus  builds  his 
system,  and  by  which,  connecting  it  with 
other  parts  of  modern  science,  and  especial- 
ly with  physiology,  he  claims  for  it  a  supe- 
riority over  any  previous  scheme  of  phy- 
siognomy. 

The  first  and  best  series  of  symbols  are 
such  as  may  be  collected  from  those  gene- 
ralities of  form  which  are  characteristic  of 
large  groups  of  individuals,  and  are  asso- 
ciated in  them  with  equally  characteristic 
generalities  of  mind. 

Amid  all  the  diversities  that  may  be  ob- 
served in  each  of  the  sexes,  certain  peculi- 
arities of  form  and  feature  are  so  characte- 
ristic of  the  man,  that  we  naturally  call 
them  masculine  ;  while  we  call  other  shapes 
of  the  same  parts  feminine,  because  they 
are  as  characteristic  of  the  Avoman.  The 
lower  stature,  the  smaller  head,  the  nar- 
rower shoulders,  the  rounder  throat  and 
limbs,  the  smaller  plumper  features,  the 
smaller  hands  and  feet,  the  softer  texture 
of  every  part,  the  longer  hair,  and  the  less 


coloured  skin,  are  the  chief  peculiarities  of 
the  feminine  form  ;  and  they  generally  cor- 
respond with  a  more  sensitive  and  feeble 
constitution,  a  predominance  of  the  feel- 
ings and  affections  over  the  intellect  and 
the  will,  a  quick  perception  with  compara- 
tively small  power  of  reasoning,  a  singular 
readiness  to  be  impressed,  and  a  proneness 
to  concentrated  attachment.  Seeing,  then, 
that  these  characteristics  of  form  and  of 
mind  are  generally  so  found  together,  that 
no  reasonable  person  doubts  as  to  what  is 
manly  and  what  is  womanly,  in  either 
form  or  mind,  we  may  regard  what  we  see 
in  the  one  as  the  symbol  of  what  we  can- 
not see  in  the  other.  Then,  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  forms,  in  any  person, 
Avhether  man  or  woman,  tend  tov/ards  that 
which  is  perfectly  characteristic  of  the  one 
or  other  sex,  so  do  they  indicate  that,  in 
the  mind  of  that  person,  the  characteristics 
of  the  same  sex  predominate.  Feminine 
features  in  a  man,  and  masculine  features 
in  a  woman,  always  reveal  a  corresponding 
misplaced  cast  of  mind.  The  commzOnest 
observation  would  prove  this,  in  general ; 
but  the  rule  is  applicable  in  more  instances 
than  at  first  appear,  and,  as  an  example  of 
correspondences  between  form  and  mind, 
is  incontrovertible. 

A  similar  rule  holds  for  the  interpreta- 
tion of  child-like  features  in  adults.  The 
little  features,  the  large  head  free  from 
undulations  of  surface,  and  with  a  smooth 
round  forehead,  the  thick  and  plump  short- 
fingered  hand — in  a  word,  the  imperfectly- 
developed  forms,  elemental  and  as  yet  un- 
determined, which  are  normal  in  the  child, 
and  symbolise  its  elemental  and  undeve- 
loped mind,  will,  in  the  adult,  declare  a 
child-like  character. 

In  like  manner,  the  evident  coincidence 
between  national  features  and  national 
mental  characteristics  presents  us  with  a 
large  series  of  symbolical  forms  admitting 
of  rational  interpretation.  The  more  the 
features  of  an  European,  for  example,  tend 
towards  those  that  are  typical  of  any  other 
race,  the  more  will  the  mind  be  deflected 
from  the  European  standard  to  that  of  the 
race  whose  features  are  imitated. 

Let  it  be  observed  now,  that,  vrith  few 
exceptions,  we  are  unable  to  assign  any 
but  a  symbolical  meaning  to  all  these  dif- 
ferences of  form.  For  example,  we  are 
wholly  unaware  of  any  purpose  (unless  it 
be  that  of  symbolising)  for  which  women's 
features  should  be  generally  smaller  than 
those  of  men,  their  hands  plumper  and 
more  sensitive,  their  feet  more  slender, 
their  hair  longer,  or  their  noses  shorter. 
We  know  why  children  must  be  small ; 
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but  we  know  no  good  reason,  in  the  eco- 
nomy of  their  own  existence,  why  their 
hands  and  feet,  and  (after  the  first  few 
years)  their  heads,  and  eyes,  and  noses 
should  not,  in  their  sniallness,  have  the 
adult  shapes  As  little  can  we  say  what 
special  use  the  negro  finds  in  the  thickness 
of  his  lips,  the  length  of  his  forearms,  the 
flatness  of  his  feet,  or  the  prominence  of 
his  jaws.  In  short,  for  all  the  multiform 
peculiarities  of  shape  that  mark  the  dis- 
tinctions of  race  and  nation,  of  sex  and 
age,  tliere  are  very  few  to  whicli  we  can 
assign  any  similar  peculiarity  of  purpose. 
Can  it  be  then  that,  in  the  midst  of  na- 
ture's all-pervading  purpose,  these  things 
are  purposeless  and  unmeaning  1 — ^^or  are 
their  purpose  and  meaning  revealed  when 
tbe  mind  is  revealed  through  them? 

A  second  series  of  symbols  is  obtained 
by  extending  this  line  of  study  to  the  cor- 
respondences between  forms  and  minds  in 
the  lower  animals — on  the  principle  that 
an  unusual  likeness  between  the  features 
of  any  person  and  those  of  some  lower 
animal  will  indicate  a  corresponding  like- 
ness of  their  minds.  This  was  the  main 
foundation  of  Aristotle's  Physiognomy ; 
and  Porta  adopted  it  as  fully,  though  with 
somewhat  better  discrimination.  It  is  po- 
pularly recognised,  both  in  many  sobri- 
quets, and  in  the  general  judgment  of  men's 
characters  by  their  appearances.  And  it 
may  seem  to  have  a  foundation  in  reason. 
For  if,  as  Oken  expresses  it,  '  Man  is  the 
sum-total  of  all  animals,  as  well  in  regard 
of  his  form  as  of  his  mental  powers  ;'  and 
if,  in  many  of  the  instances  in  which  his 
form  falls  short  of  its  ideal  perfection,  it 
seems  to  rest  in  or  near  some  state  which 
is,  normally,  characteristic  of  a  lower  ani- 
mal, it  cannot  be  strange  if  the  mind  be 
arrested  in  a  corresponding  state  ;  rather 
we  might  expect  that  the  idea  imperfectly 
elaborated  would  be  expressed  in  a  similar 
and  corresponding  shortness  of  perfection 
in  both  mind  and  body. 

Other  symbols  are  derived,  by  Carus, 
from  supposed  analogies  of  human  forms 
with  objects  in  the  inorganic  world.  Thus 
he  interprets  the  flat  or  perfectly  smooth 
surface  of  any  part  of  the  skull  by  its 
likeness  to  what  is  inorganic,  dead,  and 
empty ;  and  the  undulating  surface  of  a 
similar  part  by  its  likeness  to  that  in 
which  there  is  movement,  signalising  the 
activity  of  vital  movement  in  the  parts 
beneath  the  surface.  The  symbols  hence 
derived  may  form  a  third  group,  together 
with  those  which  are  indicated  by  the 
modes  of  growth  of  certain  parts.  For 
example,  the  broad  forehead  is  generally 


associated  with  a  comprehensive  and 
analytic  power  of  the  intellect ;  and  the 
narrower  high  forehead  with  a  habit  of 
concentration  of  the  intellectual  powers. 
It  may  be  just  to  explain  this  symbolism 
by  the  statement  that  the  formative  power 
has  been  exercised  in  the  brain,  in  the  one 
case,  with  an  analytic  divergent  tendency, 
and  in  the  other  Avith  a  synthetic  cpncen- 
trative  energy,  corresponding  v/ith  tlic 
several  characters  of  the  minds. 

A  fourth  series  of  symbols  may  be  col- 
lected from  the  likenesses  of  the  natural 
and  constant  features  in  some  persons  to 
those  expressions  which,  more  commonly, 
disclose  the  transient  or  habitual  states  of 
minds.  Iliese  transient  expressions,  to 
whose  import,  as  symbols  universally  ac- 
knowledged, we  have  before  referred,  and 
by  which  the  natural  pantomime  of  life  is 
carried  on,  indicate,  in  their  ordinary  oc- 
currence, only  the  present  or  passing  state 
of  the  mind  ;  they  tell  what  the  mind  is  ; 
but,  by  frequent  repetition,  the  marks  of 
any  of  them  may  become  fixed  in  tbe 
features,  and  now  they  indicate  the  ac- 
quired character — the  second  or  habitual 
nature  of  the  mind;  they  tell  now  what 
the  mind  has  become.  But  both  the  tran- 
sient and  the  habitual  expressions  must  be 
distinguished  from  those  symbols  which, 
though  like  them  and  interpreted  by  them, 
are  inborn  ;  or  which,  as  the  feature^  ai^e 
gradually  formed,  become  more  marked, 
even  though  the  dispositions  which  they 
commonly  symbolise  may  be  resisted,  or, 
by  education,  quite  suppressed.  For  these 
natural  permanent  expressions  are  among 
the  symbols  which  tell  not  what  the  mind 
is  or  has  become,  but  what  it  was,  or  might 
have  been,  or  always  has  been.  That  the 
native  propensities,  as  indicated  by  the 
appearance,  are  often  subdued,  is  a  matter 
of  common  remark.  *I  have  seen,'  says 
Addison,  *  many  an  amiable  piece  of  de- 
formity ;  and  have  observed  a  certain 
cheerfulness  in  as  bad  a  system  of  features 
as  ever  v/as  clapped  together,  which  has 
appeared  more  lovely  than  all  the  bloom- 
ing charms  of  an  insolent  beauty.  There 
is  a  double  praise  due  to  virtue  when  it  is 
lodged  in  a  body  that  seems  to  have  been 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  vice ;  in 
many  such  cases  the  soul  and  body  do  not 
seem  to  be  fellows.'  And  he  proceeds  to 
relate  the  story  of  the  physiognomist  pro- 
nouncing Socrates  to  be  a  lewd  fellovv'-,  to 
the  ridicule  of  his  followers,  when-  the 
philosopher  confessed  that  he  was  by  na- 
ture addicted  to  the  very  vices  which  had 
been  specified,  and  had  only  conquered 
them  by  the  most  vigorous  efforts. 
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Thus,  tlien,  four  series  of  symbols  are 
derived  from  different  sources.  We  must 
add  now  sonic  brief  general  rules  respect- 
ing- the  meanings  and  relative  values  of  the 
symbols  in  different  parts. 

Each  part  symbolises,  chiefly  and  pri- 
marily, that  power  or  faculty  of  the  mind 
with  which,  in  its  office  in  the  economy,  it 
is  most  nearly  associated,  e.(i.  the  fore- 
head, the  intellect  ;  the  hindhead,  the 
will. 

The  symbols  of  different  parts  have 
generally  different  degrees  of  value,  ac- 
cording as  their  official  connexion  (if  we 
may  so  name  it)  with  the  mind  is  more  or 
less  intimate.  In  the  first  rank  is  the 
brain,  represented  by  the  skull ;  then  the 
organs  of  the  higher  senses,  each  of  which 
symbolises  chiefly  that  mental  power  with 
whose  portion  of  the  brain  it  is  most  near- 
ly associated  ;  as  the  nose,  the  intellect ; 
the  eye,  the  feelings  :  then,  in  a  next 
rank,  are  the  hand  and  foot,  and  so  on. 
Additional  symbolic  value  belongs  to  those 
parts  in  the  form  or  size  of  Avliich  the  chief 
specific  characters  of  man  reside  ;  hence  an 
additional  value  is  given  to  the  size  of  the 
head,  to  the  nose,  the  hand,  and  the  foot. 

The  graduation  of  symbolic  values  is 
not  the  result  of  successive  dependences  of 
the  lower,  or  more  remotely  mental,  on  the 
higher  organs.  Each  part,  of  whatever 
grade,  is  formed  according  to  a  common 
design  ;  in  each  the  same  idea  should  be 
embodied.  Hence  there  is  generally  a 
manifest  mutual  fitness  among  all  the  parts 
of  each  body  ;  but  the  defect  of  one  part, 
or  its  deflection  from  the  common  design, 
does  not  necessarily  implicate  another. 

The  mutual  fitness  and  correspondence 
of  all  the  parts  of  the  body  is  often  such, 
that  the  character  symbolised  by  all  may 
be  clearly  discerned  in  any  one,  especially 
in  any  of  those  that  have  the  highest 
symbolic  value  ;  hence  the  success  of  such 
essays  as  those  of  D'Arpentigny  on  the 
Hand,  and  of  the  author  of  '  iS'otes  on 
Noses,'  and  others  who  have  studied  the 
symbols  of  character  in  one  part  exclu- 
sively. But  such  special  studies  are  un-  | 
safe.  Excepting,  perhaps,  certain  forms  of  j 
the  head,  there  is  probably  no  form  of  any 
part,  the  import  of  Avhich  may  not  be  out- 
weighed by  the  indications  of  other  parts 
concurring  against  it  ;  and  the  chief  diffi- 
culty in  physiognomic  practice  is  to  form 
a  just  estimate  of  character  by  rightly 
balancing  the  indications  of  the  several 
features  Avhen  they  are,  or  seem  to  be,  at 
variance. 

Eor  every  part  there  is  a  standard,  whe- 
ther of  size  or  peculiarity  of  shape,  beyond 
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which  if  it  extend,  it  turns  to  an  unmean- 
ing, or  an  ill-meaning,  caricature.  A  very 
large  bowed-out  forehead,  for  example,  is 
more  likely  to  belong  to  an  idiot  than  to 
a  man  of  sense  ;  an  excessive  Iloman  nose, 
especially  in  a  woman,  becomes  an  un- 
meaning hyperbole. 

Generally,  those  parts  of  man  are  least 
likely  to  be  fallacious  in  their  indications 
which  earliest  attain  or  approximate  to 
their  perfect  size  and  shape,  and  whose 
development  is  therefore  least  exposed  to 
the  disturbing  influences  of  the  outer  world. 
Such  are  the  brain,  eye,  and  ear.  The 
liability  to  fallacy  increases  in  the  same 
measure  as  the  organs  or  modes  of  action 
are  alterable  after  early  life,  and  especially 
when  they  are  alterable  at  will.  Hence 
the  comparative  uncertainty  of  the  gaits  of 
men,  of  their  voices,  and  manner  of  speech. 
Xaturally,  the  significance  of  these  symbols 
would  be  clear  and  strong,  and,  in  many 
men,  nothing  can  obliterate  or  veil  it ;  but 
many  can  deceive  in  these  particulars,  or 
can  be  educated  out  of  them,  or  can  change 
them  for  fashion's  sake,  or  for  any  other 
m.otive;  and  thus  they  become  uncertain 
indications  of  character,  unless  we  can  tell 
whether  they  are  natural  or  assumed. 
Still  less  reliable  are  the  symbolisms  of 
dress  and  hand-M'riting,  on  which  some 
would  rely.  They  are  not  unmeaning  ; 
but  as  they  may  be  assumed  under  any 
other  guidance  than  that  of  nature,  so  may 
they  indicate  anything  but  the  truth. 

By  the  observance   and  extension  of 
rules  such  as  these,  the  '  Symbolics  of  the 
Human  Form'  may  be  studied  as  a  science  ; 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is 
an  art,  also,  in  the  study,  and  that  as  yet 
the  art  of  common  Physiognomy  is  mu(  h 
in  advance  of  the  science  of  Symbolics. 
Independent  of  all  rules  of  science,  most 
persons  may  generally  rely  on  their  natu- 
ral perception  of  the  fitness  and  correspond- 
ence between  certain  forms   and  certain 
characters  of  mind.    Beginning  Avith  the 
interpretation    of  well-marked  features, 
they  may  by  study,    but  still  without 
scientilic  rules,  proceed  to  the  understand- 
ing of  the  finer  differences  of  men,  and 
may  become  good  symbolists.    To  many, 
indeed,  it  may  seem  vague  and  irrational 
to  speak  of  such  a  power  of  discerning 
minds  through  the  shapes  of  matter  as  it 
were  by  instinct  ;  but  the  ordinary  exer- 
cise of  the  physiognomical  art  is  inexpli- 
cable without  the  assumption  of  such  a 
power,  and  some  of  ^he  best  practical  phy- 
siognomists have  largely  relied  upon  it. 
Among  these  was  Lavater.    He  was  evi- 
dently guided  in  his  estimates  of  character 
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by  a  rapid  intuition  ;  by  a  kind  of  senti-  j 
mental  perception,  much  more  tlifin  by  j 
careful  observation,  measurement,  and  com-  I 
parison.    He  felt,  rather  than  studied,  in  | 
physiognomy  ;   and  his  assurance  of  its 
truths  v/as  a  hearty  unintelligent  convic- 
tion.   Doubtless,  however,  different  per- 
sons differ  widely  in  tlie  degrees  in  whicli  [ 
they  possess  this  perceptive  power,  and, 
probably,  some  are  wholly  devoid  of  it. 
Being  without  it  themselves,  they  deny  its 
existence  in  others  ;  but  it  would  be  as  fair 
to  deny  that  there  is  an  art  and  even  a 
science  of  music,  because  to  many  the 
fitness  of  musical  notes  to  express  ideas 
and  passions  is  an  unintelligible  mystery. 
If  one  person  can  discern  the  mind  in  the 
form  of  the  body,  his  capacity  is  of  more 
weight  in  favour  of  physiognomy  than  the 
incapacity  of  many  is  against  it. 

In  the  study  of  all  the  symbols  in  the 
human  form  it  is  necessary  to  assume  a 
certain  standard  of  stature,  weight,  colour, 
and  other  properties,  by  comparison  with 
which  those  of  each  individual  form  may 
be  estimated.  What  the  true  standard  is 
we  do  not  know ;  but  it  is  probably  suffi- 
cient for  practice,  to  assume  the  average  or 
mean  stature  and  other  properties  of  large 
masses  of  persons,  as  the  standard  with 
which  the  individuals  of  the  same  race  may 
be  compared.  Again,  w^hatever  be  the 
stature  of  the  body,  we  have  to  assume  a 
certain  law  of  proportion  among  its  parts ; 
that  proportion  which  in  a  human  body  of 
the  standard  size  would  constitute  the 
ideal-perfect  human  form.  But,  again,  we 
are  in  doubt  ;  for  the  true  law  of  propor- 
tions, earnestly  as  it  has  been  sought  by 
both  anatomists  and  artists,  is  probably  not 
yet  discovered.  The  essay  of  Carus  to 
ascertain  it  must,  however,  be  mentioned, 
both  for  the  sake  of  future  reference  to  his 
results  and  because,  though  he  may  not 
have  discovered  the  law,  he  has  invented  a 
useful  rule  for  comparative  measurements. 
He  has  looked  for  the  law  in  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  spine  or  vertebral  column  ;  and 
here  probably  it  should  be  found  ;  for  this 
is  the  first-formed  structure  of  the  fixed, 
shape-determining  framework  of  our  bodies; 
and  all  the  parts  of  the  framework  that  are 
developed  after  it,  manifold  as  their  varie- 
ties may  appear,  are  yet  fitted  to  it  in  an 
harmonious  plan.  In  the  spine,  tlierefore, 
should  be  the  unit  of  measurement ;  the 
'  organic  module  the  dimension,  in  simple 
fractions  or  in  multiples. of  which  those  of 
all  the  members  of  the  body  may  be  ex- 
pressed. Carus  assumes  that  the  true  unit 
or  module  is  one-third  of  the  length  of  the 


moveable  part  of  the  spine  ;  that  is,  one- 
third  of  the  distance  between  the  base  of 
the  skull  and  the  top  of  the  sacrum.  The 
choice  is  certainly  arbitrary  ;  the  grounds 
by  which  he  justifies  it  are  fanciful ;  but  it 
supplies  us  with  a  convenient  unit  of  mea- 
surement, and  one  to  which  the  dimensions 
of  many  important  parts  are  closely  aiid 
very  simply  adjusted.* 

In  entering  nov/  on  a  brief  description 
of  particular  symbols  it  may  be  necessary 
to  observe  that,  generally,  only  certain 
typical  form.s,  whose  meaning  seems  well 
marked,  can  be  described  ;  and  that  just 
as  very  few  persons  are  of  exactly  the 
average  size  or  vveight,  so  there  are  very 
few  in  whom  any  part  has  exactly  the  form 
described  as  the  type.  In  studying  each 
person,  therefore,  estimates  must  be  made, 
first  of  the  meaning  of  each  part  by  its 
approximation  to  one  or  more  typicalforms; 
and,  secondly,  of  the  snm  total  of  these 
meanings,  if  they  accord,  or  of  the  balance 
among  them,  if  they  difier. 

We  will  speak,  first,  of  the  symbols  in 
the  stature  of  the  whole  body,  and  then  of 
those  in  each  part.  It  will  be  understood 
that  all  merely  transient  or  acquired  ex- 
pressions are  excluded. 

In  stature  the  extremes  of  both  large- 
ness and  smallness  are  always  associated 
with  defective  mental  power.  Not  an  in- 
stance, we  believe,  is  yet  known  of  either 
a  giant  or  a  dwarf  being  distinguished  for 

*  We  subjoin  some  of  the  chief  measiirements. 
copied  from  Cnrus.  A  much  fullov  table  of  tliem  is 
given  in  his  '  Proportions' elire.' 

Modules 

Long  diameter  of  the  head.  .  .  .1 
Height  of  tlie  liead  Trithout  the  lower  jaw.  1 
Greatest  circv.mfei  enee  of  the  head  .  .  3 
Arch  of  the  lower  jaw,  from  ar-le  to  angle  1 
Trunk  (m.oveable  [lai  t  of  t;!0  ?],  i::C  i  .  .  3 
"  ill  front,  from  the  top  of  the  tlornum  3 
Length  of  tlie  sternum  ....  1 
Each  half  of  the  breadth  of  the  shoulders, 

along  the  collar-bone     ...  .1 
Length  of  the  shoulder-blade     .       .  .1 
Length  of  the  arm  (including  the  upper 
arm,  one  and  four  sixths;  fore-arm,  one 
and  two  sixths;  hand  1)       •        •  -3 

Length  of  the  tliigh  1\ 

Length  of  th.e  tibia  2 

Length  of  the  back  of  the  foot  .       .  1 
Length  of  the  flat  foot      .       .       .       •  li 
Length  of  tlie  whole  stature     .       .       .  9i 
These  measurements  would  represent  the  propor- 
tions (according  to  Carus)  of  the  true  mean  human 
form — of  "  a  form  thoroughly  correct  and  beautiful, 
but  so  abstract  that  it  excludes  even  those  charac- 
ters of  stature  and  dimensior.s  which  are  severally 
proper  to  the  sexes."    When  the  individual  module 
cannot  be  ascertaineil,  it  may  be  reckoned  at  just 
less  than  7  inches;  an  estimate  which  will  seldom 
be  very  wrong,  because  stature  depends  so  much 
more  on  the  length  of  the  lower  limbs  than  on  that 
of  the  spine. 
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capacity  of  mind.  Moreover,  in  both  alike, 
the  weiglit  to  be  given  to  any  bad  feature, 
or  erroneous  proportion,  is  more  intense 
than  in  a  person  nearer  to  the  average  size. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  extremes  of  size 
which  are  measnrabU;  in  circumference 
rather  than  in  length.  The  Lamberts  and 
the  living  skeletons  of  the  human  race  are 
alike  persons  of  poor  intellect. 

Within  these  extremes,  the  symbols  of 
the  mind  discoverable  in  the  stature  are 
much  more  conditional.  They  are  differ- 
ent according  as  the  peculiarity  of  stature 
is  natural  or  ac(]uired.  In  the  former  case, 
we  may  apply  the  rule  of  interpretation 
derived  from  the  correspondences  of  mind 
and  body  in  the  two  sexes.  Excess  above 
the  mean  stature  may  lead  one  to  expect 
a  proportionate  manliness  of  character ; 
the  falling  short  of  it  will  often  indicate 
the  feminine  mind.  Especially,  this  sym- 
bolism of  great  stature  is  well  exemplified 
among  women.  The  cool  strong  will, 
energy  for  self-service,  choleric  tempera- 
ment, dominant  intellect,  and  a  large  grasp 
of  mind,  are  rarely  found  in  women  with- 
out a  correspondent  manliness  of  stature, 
and  a  strongly  built  frame,  large-boned 
and  sinewy.  And,  in  contrast  with  these, 
the  majority  of  little  men  are  so  far  effe- 
minate that  they  are  guided  by  their  feel- 
ings more  than  by  their  intellects  ;  they 
pass  in  the  world  as  warm-hearted,  or  hot 
headed,  impulsive  men ;  their  hearts,  as 
Aristotle  says,  are  very  near  their  brains  ; 
their  most  prominent  mental  feature  may 
be  courage,  or  self-conceit,  or  devotion  to  a 
single  object,  or  a  hasty  temper  ;  but  they 
are  much  less  often  than  men  of  average 
height  eminent  for  intellect  or  an  iron  will. 
There  are,  however,  numerous  remarkable 
exceptions  to  this  rule — as,  for  instance, 
Aristotle  himself  and  Napoleon  ;  and  Lord 
Clarendon,  after  mentioning  ihat  Chilling- 
worth  ♦  was  of  little  stature,'  adds,  '  that  it 
was  an  age  in  which  many  great  and 
wonderful  men  were  of  that  size.' 

Among  the  acquired,  but  not  extreme, 
deviations  from  the  mean  size  an*  weight, 
both  corpulency  and  leanness  are  symbols 
capable  of  interpretation ;  yet,  like  varie- 
ties of  stature,  they  will  indicate  only  th.e 
most  general  outlines  of  character,  and 
even  these  only  conditionally  on  the  pro- 
portions and  forms  of  the  several  parts. 
Corpulency,  though  it  may  be  associated 
with  a  great  variety  of  understandings,  is 
rarely  found  with  intellectual  activity,  with 
a  fervent  disposition,  or  an  earnest,  ener- 
getic will.  It  most  commonly  indicates 
quietude  and  slowness  of  mind ;  a  mind 
which  may  be  very  genial,  and  gentle,  and 


good-humoured,  as  being  sluggish  alike  in 
passion  and  in  action,  but  which  will  never 
be  self-wasting  in  intellectual  production  or 
in  deep  contemplation.  This  is,  especially, 
the  case  among  women,  in  whom,  *  at  a 
certain  age,'  corpulency  is  much  more  apt 
to  occur  than  it  is  in  men,  and  in  whom, 
particularly  in  that  event,  the  mind,  if  not 
naturally  well  endowed  and  fully  occupied, 
is  apt  to  fall  into  apathy,  and  a  sort  of 
quiet  submission  to  the  senses,  degenerat- 
ing with  the  body,  the  increase  of  which 
is  a  measure  of  failing  energy.  In  men, 
v/ith  stronger  will,  the  phlegmatic  tempera- 
ment, in  which  corpulency  is  most  apt  to 
occur,  more  often  passes  into  a  certain 
coarseness  and  Boiotianism  of  character; 
or  the  good-humour  which  is  so  often  found 
with  fatness,  may,  with  a  manly  intellec- 
tual povver  and  acuteness,  be  accompanied 
with  the  most  pointed  wit. 

*  If,'  says  Cams,  '  in  •  corpulency  the 
symbol  be  seen  of  a  certain  dulness,  inac- 
tivity, slowness,  and  in  a  word,  corporeality, 
so  is  there  in  leanness,  as  such,  rather  the 
symbol  of  a  certain  lightness,  activity,  ra- 
pidity, and  mental  power.' 

But  this  leanness  must  be  of  the  right 
kind.  For  there  is  an  extreme  leanness  in 
which,  though  it  be  not  from  disease,  even 
the  higher  organs  appear  to  degenlrate  and 
waste.  Such  is  the  leanness  of  want  or 
of  avarice ;  the  leanness  of  starvation, 
whether  miserable  or  miserly.  The  types 
of  these  two  kinds  of  leanness  are  well 
marked,  and  in  strong  contrast.  In  the 
mental  leanness,  the  iDody  is  commonl}' 
slim  and  elastic,  and  the  slender  limbs  all 
wear  the  expression  of  clear  refined  per- 
ception, and  of  quick  and  apt  response: 
with  a  sensitive  or  cerebral  constitution, 
and  a  psychical  or  sanguine  temperament, 
the  v/hole  body  has  a  psychical  expression. 
But  in  the  miserable  leanness  there  is  a 
repulsive  aspect  :  the  eyes  are  hollow,  the 
skin  dry  and  deep-wrinkled,  the  nails  and 
hair  are  withered.  The  minds  which  are 
thus  symbolised  are  as  different  as  the  bo- 
dies :  the  one  sort  of  leanness,  in  a  well- 
proportioned  body,  indicates  talent,  or, 
more  rarely,  genius  ;  and,  especially,  deli- 
cacy of  feeling,  refined  intellectual  power, 
and  a  mobile  but  energetic  will ;  the  other 
tells,  at  the  best,  of  an  ordinary  mind,  or  of 
one  degraded. 

The  symbolics  of  the  Head  are  to  be 
studied  in  the  proportion  which  its  total 
size  bears  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  in 
the  several  proportions  and  form.s  of  each 
of  its  three  chief  divisions.  The  nature 
and  meaning  of  these  divisions  may  need 
some  previous  explanation. 
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The  brain  consists  of  three  chief  parts, 
which  are  severally  the  organs  of  the  three 
chief  manifestations  of  the  mind,  namely, 
the  intelligence,  the  feelings,  and  the  pro- 
pensities.   We  do  not  stop  to  discuss  the  \ 
questions  that  might  justly  be  raised  about 
this  statement,  for  the  diversity  of  opinion 
on  the  matter  is  not  sufficient,  among  phy- 
siologists, to  affect  Oarus's  application  of 
his  own  view  to  symbolics,  with  which 
alone  we  are  now  concerned.    The  three  j 
divisions  of  the  brain  are — 1,  the  cerebral  i 
hemispheres,  the  great  masses  of  nervous  | 
substance  which  nearly  fill  the  skull  ;    2,  | 
the  encephalic  ganglia,  which  lie  beneath  | 
and  are  covered-in  by  the  hemispheres  ;  \ 
and  3,  the  cerebellum,  which  lies  in  the  f 
hinder  and  lower  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  | 
skull.    In  their  first  formation,  these  parts  | 
are  much  more  distinct  and  more  nearly  : 
alike  than  they  are  in  later  lite.    In  the  I 
embryo,  their  rudiments  are  a  series  of 
three  vesicles,  of  nearly  equal  size  and  | 
seeming  import ;  and.  it  is  only  with  ad-  j 
vancing  development  that  the  increase  of  i 
the  anterior  vesicle,  as  it  forms  the  cere-  ; 
bral  hemispheres,  so  far  exceeds  that  of 
the  other  vesicles  that  it  overwhelms  them  I 
by  its  extension  backwards.  But,  however  j 
unequal  in  size  they  thus  become,  the  pro-  j 
babilitie'  of  physiology  justify  the  belief  ; 
that  the  three  primordial  structures  of  the  j 
brain  retain  through  life  their  difference  of  | 
office,  and  the  equal  significance,  Avhich  ! 
their  near  equality  at  the  outset  appeared  j 
to  indicate.  \ 
In  close  relation  with  these  divisions  of 
the  brain  are  three  divisions  or  segments  i 
i)f  the  skull,  three   cranial  vertebraa,  i.e.  \ 
three  bones,  or  groups  of  bones,  which,  not  ! 
Duly  in  development  and  plan,  but  in  their  \ 
office  of  incasing  the  brain,  correspond  i 
with  the  several  segments  or  vertebrae  of 
the  spine  which  incase  the  spinal  maarow.  \ 
In  the  fully-formed  skull,  indeed,  the  rela-  1 
tions  of  its  several  vertebne  to  their  proper 
portions  of  the  brain  are  disturbed,  and  the  ; 
whole  of  their  upper  vaulted  parts  appear  i 
planned  only  to  fit  and  incase  the  cerebral  \ 
hemispheres.    But,  in  the  embryo  state,  i 
the  distinctness  and  correspondence  of  the  i 
three  cranial  vertebrae  and  the  three  divi-  : 
sions  of  the  brain  are  evident ;  and  as,  in  ; 
their  first  construction,  they  thus  corres- 
pond and  answer  to  each  other,  not  because 
either  determines  the  formation    of  the  j 
other,  but  because  both  are  formed  on  one  ■ 
design,  so,  through  life,  each  vertebra  in  i 
its  size  and  form  represents  its  proper  di-  ' 
vision  of  the  brain,  and  symbolises  the  j 
mental  power  of  which  that  division  of  the  I 
brain  is  the  instrument.     Through  life,  i 


:  therefore,  the  fore-head,  the  mid-head,  and 
I  the  hind-head — i.e.  the  vaulted  parts  of 
j  the  three  cranial  vertebrae — severally  an- 
swer to,  and  reveal  the  conditions  of,  the 
fore-brain  or  cerebral  hemispheres,  the 
mid-brain  or  encephalic  ganglia,  and  the 
hind-brain  or  cerebellum  ;  and,  through 
these  correspondences  Mnth  the  brain,  they 
severally  symbolise  the  conditions  of  the 
intelligence,  the  feelings,  and  the  propensi- 
ties, or,  in  other  words,  of  the  knowing, 
the  feeling,  and  the  willing,  faculties. 

Moreover,  the  nerves  of  the  higher 
senses — of  smell,  sight,  and  hearing— are 
severally  connected  with  these  three  chief 
divisions  of  the  brain,  appearing  to  issue 
from  them,  and  passing  beyond  the  cavity 
of  the  skull  at  or  near  the  places  of  meeting' 
of  the  corresponding  vertebrye.  The  organs 
of  sense  receiving  these  nerves  thus,  also, 
become  symbols  of  the  mental  powers  asso- 
ciated with  the  corresponding  parts  of  the 
brain ;  the  nose  symbolising  chiefly  the 
intelligence;  the  eye,  the  feelings;  the 
ear,  chiefly,  the  propensities. 

Now,  as  already  stated,  the  whole  skull, 
and  each  of  its  divisions,  are  symbolical 
both  in  its  size  and  shape,*  and  the  sym- 
bols of  the  head  have  every  claim  to  be 
reckoned  in  the  first  rank  ;  for,  as  repre- 
senting the  brain,  the  head  is,  of  all  tangi- 
ble parts,  the  nearest  in  relation  to  the 
mind  ;  its  ^arly  development  and  early 
attainment  of  almost  its  full  size  make  it, 
less  than  other  parts,  alterable  by  external 
influences ;  it  is  unalterable  by  the  v/ill  or 
any  ordinary  customs ;   and  it  is,  of  all 

The  f(>llowii:g  fire  the  average  measurements 
of  i\\Q  throe  cranial  vertebrra  fiocording  to  Carus. 
Tlioy  are  generally  confirmed  by  those  of  llnselike 
(Schiidel  Hirji,  u;id  Seele,  fulio,  Jena,  iJS.jl),  -which, 
liowever,  ttiough  much  more  (  omplcte,  can  scarcely 
be  used  fur  coiupari.'^on  with  living  heads: — • 

Inches. 

Frontal,  or  fore-head — 

Length  (chord)  of  the  arcli,  from  the 
jutietioii  with  the  Jiasal  to  tliat  with  the 
parietal  bones.    .       .       .       .       •  -^l 
Height,  from  the  orince  of  the  ear  to  the 

frowtel  eminence  '  Z<\ 

Breadtli,  from  one  frontal  eminence  to 

the  other  f)  I 

Parietal,  or  mid-head — 

Length,  from  jimction  witlx  frontal  to 
that  with  occipital  bone.    .       .       •  "Ig 
.;.  Height,  from  the  orifice  of  tlie  ear  to  the 
top  of  the  head.         .       ,       .  • 
Lreadth,  from  one  parietal  eminence  to 

the  otlier  ('\ 

Occipital,  or  hind-head — 

Length,  from  the  apex  of  its  angle  to  the 
hinder  margin  of  the  foramen  magtuun. 
Height,  from\he  orifice  of  the  ear  to  the 

apex  of  the  same  angle.     .       .       .  -i-';. 
Breadth,  just  above  and  behind  the  mas- 
toid processes  4  ^ 
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parts,  the  most  eminently  Imman,  because, 
amono'  all  the  material  distinctions  between 

o 

man  and  brutes,  none  is  so  great  as  the 
predominance  of  the  apparatus  for  his 
mental  life  over  that  for  his  mere  corporeal 
life. 

In  e^timaffiig  the  significance  of  skulls 
(or,  during  life,  of  heads  minus  the  faces, 
but  including  the  foreheads)  we  may  omit 
all  consideration  of  those  enormous  skulls 
which  are  enlarged  by  disease ;  as  well  as 
of  those  very  diminutive  heads  which  are 
found  in  Aztec  and  other  idiots.  So  far  as 
we  yet  know,  these  enormities  produced 
by  disease  do  not  either  elucidate  or  inter- 
fere with  the  meaning  of  the  healthy  skull. 

The  judgment  to  be  formed  from  the 
size  alone  of  a  head  can  be  only  very 
general  :  in  all  but  its  main  points  it  must 
be  conditional  on  the  proportions  of  the 
chief  divisions  of  the  head,  and  on  the 
form  of  each  of  them.  In  general  it  may 
be  held,  that  a  large  head,  i.  e.  one  which 
evidently  exceeds  the  average  of  twenty- 
one  inches,  or  three  modules,  in  circum- 
ference, will  indicate  a  masculine  mind,  a 
cerebral,  plethoric,  and  choleric  constitu- 
tion ;  an  energetic,  psychical,  and  some- 
times melancholic  temperament;  while  a 
small  head  will,  as  usually,  indicate  a  femi- 
nine mind,  a  sensuous,  feeble  and  lymphatic 
constitution ;  a  sanguine,  elemental,  and 
sometimes  a  phlegmatic  temperament.  In 
heads  of  similar  construction  the  larger 
will  generally  mark  the  more  powerful 
mind  ;  and,  among  different  races  of  men, 
the  larger  headed  are  those  with  the  great- 
est mental  superiority.  But  to  enable  us 
to  form  a  more  precise  judgment,  the  pro- 
portions of  the  parts  of  each  head  must  be 
examined. 

In  all  cases,  the  degree  in  which  either 
of  the  three  main  divisions  of  the  head 
preponderates  over  the  other  two  v/ill  mark 
the  chief  force  and  prevailing  tendency  of 
the  mind.  A  well-formed  large  head,  in 
which,  with  a  general  good  proportion  of 
all  its  parts,  there  is  some  predominance 
of  the  forehead,  is  always  symbolical  of 
great  mental  power,  and  particularly  of 
great  intellectual  power.  Even  genius  is 
often  disclosed  by  such  a  head ;  especially 
the  scientific  genius,-  which  manifests  itself 
in  the  apprehension  and  mastery  of  a  great 
abundance  of  ideas.  Such  must  have  been 
the  head  of  Aristotle. 

When  in  a  large  head  there  is  a  more 
than  usually  dominant  development,  and 
a  full  and  high  arch,  of  the  mid-region,  we 
have  a  sure  symbol  of  a  mind  in  which  the 
feelings  predominate  over  the  other  facul- 
ties.   Such  are  the  heads  of  fervent  men, 


M'ho  devote  themselves  with  earnest  zeal 
to  art  or  to  religion,  the  men  of  warm  heart 
and  of  deep  feeling. 

And,  again,  the  large  head,  in  which  the 
strength  and  chief  mass  are  in  the  hinder 
region,  marks  the  character  which  is  dis- 
tinguished by  work  and  practical  ability. 
These  are  the  heads  in  which  the  mental 
strength  of  the  mass  of  a  people  shows 
itself;  the  heads  of  a  race,  not  of  philoso- 
phers, nor  of  poets,  nor  of  men  of  high 
intellectual  or  moral  power,  but  of  men 
with  strong  and  earnest  will,  rough  and 
elemental,  and  from  whom,  in  future  gene- 
rations, we  may  be  sure  will  spring  persons 
whose  names  will  become  historic. 

The  large  forehead  which  is  especially 
broad,  indicates,  if  it  be  well  modelled,  a 
capacious,  wide-expanding  intellect,  capable 
not  only  of  holding  crowds  of  ideas,  but  of 
apprehending  each  of  them  clearly  and 
distinctly,  and  of  retaining  them  in  strong, 
sure  memory.  The  large  high  forehead, 
on  the  other  hand,  represents  the  power  of 
the  mind  in  following  out  one  and  the  same 
train  of  ideas.  Napoleon  I.  had  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  large  foreheads  of  this 
kind.  The  notion  of  the  correspondence 
between  the  size  and  development  of  the 
forehead  and  the  powers  of  the  mind  is  so 
universally  recognised,  and  seems  to  be 
proved  by  such  an  infinity  of  examples, 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has  its 
basis  in  truth. 

The  high-raised  mid-region  of  a  large 
head  symbolizes  ardent  feelings  that  are 
apt  to  be  concentrated  on  one  object,  and 
commonly  on  a  supersensuous  one;  feelings 
prone  to  superstition  or  to  fanaticism.  A 
broad  mid-region  in  a  large  head  discloses 
rather  those  warm  feelings  that  direct 
themselves  with  all  their  force  to  definite 
realities. 

Again,  when  the  head  is  large,  a  pre- 
ponderance of  its  hinder  part  in  height, 
rather  than  in  width,  indicates  concentra- 
tion of  action  and  strength  of  will  ibr  soH)e 
one  fixed  ])urpose  ;  while  a  preponderance 
in  width,  rather  than  in  height,  marks  the 
strength  of  will  excited  by  external  things 
—  the  strength  of  propensity  rather  than  of 
intellectual  fixedness  of  purpose. 

These  last  rules  are  illustrated  particu- 
larly by  that  form  of  head  which,  accord- 
ing to  Carus,  is  especially  frequent  in  Bri- 
tain, and  the  merit  of  Avhicli  is  proverbial — 
the  large,  long  head,  with  both  forehead 
and  hind-head  remarkably  elevated,  indi- 
cating intelligence  and  practical  ability, 
while  the  feelings  are  subordinate. 

A  large  head,  then,  on  the  whole,  augurs 
well  for  the  mind  that  it  belongs  to  ;  but, 
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to  make  it  certainly  significant  of  good, 
many  conditions  must  be  fulfilled.  There 
are  just  as  many,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
which  heads  that  are,  within  certain  limits, 
below  the  average  of  size  may  vindicate 
for  themselves  something  better  than  that 
'  small  esteem  for  small  heads'  entertained 
by  the  older  physiognomists,  as  well  as 
by  many  of  later  date.  Form,  it  must  be 
always  remembered,  is  symbolical  as  well 
as  size,  and  excellence  of  form  may  compen- 
sate for  some  defect  of  size,  though  no  size 
can  compensate  for  error  of  form,  or  for 
that  egg-like  smoothness  which,  in  compa- 
rison with  the  undulations  of  the  well-made 
head,  may  be  called  the  absolute  negation 
of  form.  If  proportionate  largeness  of  head, 
without  regard  to  shape,  were  always  cha 
racteristic  of  mental  power,  the  child's  mind 
should  have  more  power  than  the  adult's. 

In  the  interpretation  of  small  heads  those 
rules  hold  good  which  have  just  been  stat- 
ed respecting  the  several  imports  of  the 
three  chief  parts  of  the  head.  It  speaks  as 
well  for  these  as  for  the  large  heads  when 
the  chief  development  is  in  the  foreliead. 
If  the  large  heads  thus  well  formed  are 
often  symbolical  of  genius,  the  small  ones 
are  as  often  symbolical  of  talent.  A  fron- 
tal development  always  gives  a  small  head 
superiority  over  a  large  one  in  which  the 
forehead  is  defective.  Women  with  heads 
thus  formed  have  ascendency  over  men, 
notwithstanding  their  naturally  smaller 
brains  ;  and  among  botli  men  and  women, 
very  considerable  minds  have  been  often 
found  acting  in  small  heads  with  dominant 
frontal  regions.  Raphael,  Charles  XII., 
and  Frederick  the  Great,  are  instances. 

On  the  other  hand,  heads  that  are  alto- 
gether small,  and  have  the  forehead  even 
less  developed  than  the  other  regions,  are 
most  commonly  found  in  those  who,  for 
want  of  the  restraining  and  guiding  powers 
of  the  understanding  and  the  reason,  are 
moved  by  every  breath  of  wind,  and  are 
apt  to  give  way  to  immoderate  excitements 
of  feeling,  or  to  desires  of  every  kind.  '  A 
great  part  of  the  misery  of  society  issues 
from  these  heads,'  says  Oarus.  They  who 
have  them  are  not,  indeed,  to  be  regarded 
as  positively  bad,  or  naturally  prone  to 
crime,  still  less  to  any  special  crime  ;  for, 
in  favourable  conditions  of  life,  with  good 
training,  and  removed  from  great  tempta- 
tions, they  may  live  very  harmlessly,  and 
be,  in  some  measure,  useful  members  of 
society ;  but  they  are  not  to  be  expected 
to  rise  above  this  :  and,  if  they  lack  these 
advantages  of  life,  they  will  be  either  in-  i 
significant  or  worse.  { 

The  foregoing  symbols  in  the  head — the 


capital  symbols,  as  they  may  be  well  call- 
ed— are  such  as  can  be  measured  and  ex- 
pressed in  numbers.  Others,  less  general 
and  not  less  clear,  are  to  be  found  in  forms 
of  the  surface  which  can  be  better  mea- 
sured by  the  expert  eye  and  touch. 

Those  forms  may  be  excluded  from  our 
study  which  are  due  to  disease  or  to  arti- 
fixce.  Among  the  natural  diversities  of 
form,  the  chief  symbols  are  in  the  contrasts 
between  smoothness  and  variety  of  surface 
in  the  several  parts  of  the  skull  The  ge- 
neral significance  of  smooth  and  level  sur- 
faces as  implying  emptiness  and  dulness, 
and  of  undulating  surfaces  as  symbolical 
of  active  life  beneath  them,  has  been  al- 
ready referred  to.  In  the  head  the  natu- 
ral inequalities  of  surface  are  forms  pro- 
duced only  in  its  later  development,  con- 
currently with  the  development  of  mental 
power.  Smoothness  and  simplicity  tire 
natural  in  the  child's  head,  and  in  it  are 
beautiful  and  may  be  hopeful :  they  are 
consistent  with  mere  ])rettiness  in  woman  ; 
but,  as  symbols  of  the  adult  mind,  they 
indicate,  at  the  best,  one  that  is  child-like 
and  feebly  developed. 

When  tlie  surface  of  the  skull  is  not 
thus  smooth,  we  must  distinguish  between 
inequalities  which  are  angular  and  abrupt 
and  those  which  are  curved  or  undulating. 
If  we  compare  a  well-formed  human  skull 
with  that  of  any  brute,  the  contrast  is 
scarcely  greater  between  their  respective 
sizes  than  it  is  between  the  succession  of 
smooth  surfaces  and  abrupt  projections  in 
the  latter,  and  of  alternating  gentle  curves 
rising  and  falling  in  the  former.  If  the 
human  skull  have  any  abrupt  projections 
at  all,  they  are  almost  always  at  its  hinder 
part,  where  the  least  noble  parts  of  the 
human  mind  are  symbolised.  And,  gene- 
rally, the  more  the  liumaji  skull  approaches 
the  features  of  the  brutal  in  angularity  of 
surface,  the  more  does  it  indicate  a  degra- 
dation of  the  mind. 

The  varieties  of  surface  should  be  studied, 
like  the  dimensions  of  the  head,  in  each  of 
its  three  chief  vertebral  divisions. 

In  the  forehead,  where  the  varieties  of 
surface  are  most  numerous  and  most  signi- 
ficant, five  principally  different  symbols 
are  to  be  traced. 

Certain  foreheads  are  smooth,  feature- 
less, w^ith  one  uniform  arched  surface  from 
the  orbits  upwards.  Such  a  shape  always 
argues  badly  for  the  intellect ;  but  pecu- 
liarly it  does  so  when  the  foreliead  becomes 
narrower  as  it  ascends.  They  who  pre- 
sent foreheads  of  this  last  shape  may  be 
only  feeble-minded,  vacant  '  empty-head- 
ed ;'  they  may  be  only  child-like  in  in- 
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tellectnal  simplicity ;  but  many  of  tliem 
Lave  too  little  of  the  higher  mental  force 
to  control  their  lower  passions,  and  the 
shape  is,  therefore,  frequent  among  cri- 
minals. It  is  no  better  augury  when  a 
forehead  of  whatever  size,  is  all  flat — *  com- 
plete perpendicularity  from  the  hair  to  the 
eyebrows  is,'  as  Lavater  says,  *  tlie  sign 
of  a  total  want  of  understanding.'  Nor  is 
it  better  when  the  forehead  is  bowed  with 
one  strong  arch  overhanging  the  face  : 
'Such  foreheads,'  he  says,  'belong  to 
feeble  and  contracted  minds,  and  which  will 
never  attain  to  maturity.' 

Secondly,  there  are  foreheads  in  which 
the  chief  elevations  of  the  undulating  sur- 
face are  on  the  median  line — most  marked, 
therefore,  in  the  very  profile.  These  ele- 
vations decidedly  exalt  the  expression  of 
objective  force  of  intellect  in  a  forehead 
whose  general  dimensions  are  good,  and 
provided  the  hollows  between  the  elevations 
be  not  too  deep  (for  al!  such  deep  hollows 
bear  the  impress  of  feebleness,  symbolizing 
vacuity  within).  It  is  of  the  well-formed 
foreheads  of  this  kind  that  Lavater  says, 
•  Always  consider  as  the  sign  of  a  clear 
and  sound  understanding,  and  of  a  good 
complexion,  every  forehead  which  pre- 
sents in  profile  two  proportioned  arches,  of 
which  the  lower  advances.'  Such  arches 
are  the  symbols  of  acuteness  of  observa- 
tion, of  thoughtfulness,  and  the  habit  of 
reflection.  They  are  generally  developed 
late,  and  are  especially  masculine  forms. 
The  child's  forehead,  in  one  of  its  most 
beautiful  shapes,  has  a  single  prominent 
arch,  rising  up  its  middle  line,  and  reaching 
onwards  to  the  mid-region  of  the  head. 
Such  an  arch,  in  the  adult,  unvaried  by 
alternate  curves,  and  extending  to  the 
region  of  the  feelings,  will  indicate  a  child- 
like mind,  kind-hearted,  trusting,  and 
amiable ;  it  may  be  often  seen  in  gentle 
and  benevolent  people,  especially  women. 

A  t  h  ir  d  V  ar  i  e  ty  0  f  f 0  r  eh  e  a  d  s  i  n  c  1  u  d  e  s  th  0  s  e 
in  whose  undulating  surfaces  there  are  two 
chief  lateral  elevations,  two  well-marked 
frontal  prominences.  These  strengthen  that 
expression  of  analytic  poweralready  assign- 
ed to  the  broad  expanded  foreheads  ;  they 
symbolise  the  sharply  discriminating,  ana- 
lyzing intellect.  They  are  much  more  fre- 
quently well  marked  in  the  male  than  in 
the  female  head — as  indeed  are  all  the 
strongly  m.arked  undulating  forms  of  the 
forehead — a  fact  which  may  seem  to  accord 
with  an  iingallant  sentence  of  Lavater,  that 
he  does  '  not  love  to  employ  this  term,'  that 
of  a  thinker,  '  when  speaking  of  the  female 
sex.  The  most  rational  women  are  little, 
if  at  all,  capable  of  thinking.' 


In  a  fourth  variety  of  foreheads,  the 
chief  elevations  of  surface  encompass  the 
upper  borders  of  the  orbits.  These  ele- 
vations correspond  with  the  prominent  or- 
bital margins  of  the  keen-eyed  animals 
and  birds ;  they  indicate  the  degree  of 
development  of  the  sense  of  sight,  and  the 
corresponding  psychical  character.  They 
are  frequent  in  the  clear-sighted  observers 
of  nature  :  in  good  painters  from  the  life  ;  in 
those  generally  whose  organization  is  es- 
pecially fitted  for  occupation  in  the  world 
of  light.  The  deep-set  eyes,  overhung  and 
guarded  by  the  prominent  brows,  are  as  if 
that  natural  expression  were  flxed  with 
which,  transiently,  Vve  knit  the  brows,  and 
feel  as  if  we  drew  back  the  eyes  when  we 
would  see  clearly  into  anything  ;  and  in 
this  likeness  they  properly  symbolise  the 
mind  that,  with  natural  power  and  inclina- 
tion, looks  ont  into  the  visible  world.  Their 
opposite  is  in  that  less  depth  of  orbits,  and 
less  dominance  of  the  sense  of  sight,  in 
which  the  eyes  look  large  and  prominent, 
gazing  but  not  fixed,  and  hke  the  eyes  of 
one  listening.  In  these,  as  Gall,  in  his 
first  cranioscopic  essay,  rightly  discerned, 
are  the  signs  of  verbal  power,  in  so  much 
as  they  are  a  mark  of  the  mind  naturally 
directed  to  the  world  of  sound  and  speech. 

And,  lastly,  v/e  see  foreheads  chiefly 
characterised  by  elevations  at  their  sides, 
tending  towards  the  ears.  Some  foreheads, 
of  v/hatever  other  shape  or  size,  are,  in 
their  temporal  regions,  and  just  above  them, 
nearly  flat  ;  others  here  swell  out ;  and 
this  prominence  of  the  fore-brain  towards 
the  ear  symbolises  a  mind  especially  in- 
fluenced by  sound.  It  is  strongly  m^arked 
in  the  heads  of  Liszt,  Mendelssohn,  and 
Beethoven. 

In  the  raid-region  of  the  head  varieties 
of  niodelling  rather  add  to  or  detract  from 
the  significance  of  its  various  dimensions 
than  serve  in  themselves  to  symbolise  the 
mind.  When  beautiful  modelling  is  added 
to  large  size  and  elevation  of  the  top  of 
the  head,  one  will  seldom  err  in  suspect- 
ing the  existence  of  strong  feelings,  in- 
clined, perhaps,  to  the  poetic  or  fanatic. 
When  the  same  part  is  low  and  narrow, 
or  flat,  it  implies  a  cold,  prosaic,  passion- 
less nature.  When  there  are  elevations  at 
the  sides  of  the  mid-region  of  the  head, 
they  corroborate  the  indication  of  large 
size  as  symbolical  of  feelings  turned  to- 
wards realities  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  as 
they  tend  more  or  less  towards  the  ear,  they 
symbolise  timidity  and  caution  : — "  For 
the  ear,  as  on  the  one  hand  it  may  be  call- 
ed the  organ  of  profound  understanding  of 
the  world  entering  into  man,  so  on  the 
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other  hand  it  is  evidently  the  org-an  of  fear. 
The  animals  with  sharpest  bearing  are  the 
most  timid,  as  the  most  keen-sighted  are 
the  boldest ;  and  as  the  direction  of  the 
higher  intelligence  to  the  ear  may  lead  to 
finer  sense  of  music,  so  is  it,  on  the  con- 
trary, clear  that  a  strong  determining  of 
the  region  of  the  feelings  through  the  ear 
is  apt,  with  a  general  defective  energy  of 
the  mind,  to  awaken  fear  and  carefulness, 
and  to  lead  a  man  to  constant  anxious  fore- 
sight.'—  Carus  ;  Symholih,  p.  169. 

Thus  it  is  that  we  find  in  cautions,  timid 
people  the  mid-head  strongly  arched  above 
tbe  ears  ;  M'hile  in  the  careless  and  light- 
hearted  the  same  part  is  always  small. 

Lastly,  in  the  modelling  of  tlie  bind- 
bead,  we  may  trace  chiefl}^  the  symbols  of 
the  infinitely  various  power  of  the  will  in 
its  two  principal  relations.  Tbe  more  rais- 
ed the  upper  half  of  the  arch  of  the  occiput 
is,  and  the  more  prominently  (if  not  too 
barshly)  modelled,  the  more  does  it  indi- 
cate force  of  the  intelligent  will.  The  more 
the  same  characters  are  seen  in  the  lower 
half  of  tbe  arch,  the  clearer  is  the  sign  of 
organic  or  mere  instinctive  will,  or  of  mere 
propensity.  Tbe  soft,  gentle  roundness  of 
a  hind-head,  if  tbe  size  be  good,  always  in- 
dicates a  quiet  energy  of  tbe  intelligent 
will.  If  tbe  size  be  defective,  tbe  same 
form  marks  feebleness  of  will.  A  hind- 
head  with  strong  prominent  angles  as  con- 
stantly signalizes .  hard  and  rough  self- 
wiii.*' 

In  studying  the  fixed  forms  of  tbe  head 
we,  as  it  were,  look  through  its  coverings  ; 
but  these  are  themselves  not  unmeaning. 
Tbe  skin,  especially  tbat  of  tbe  forebead, 

*  ITnwilbng  to  iuterrnpt  the  foregoing  siiuiii^ary 
of  the  crauioscopy  of  Carus  or  to  obscure  it  Ijy  an- 
other set  of  terms,' we  have  not  referred  to  the  nu- 
merous instances  in  wliich,  as  he  admits,  liis  conehi- 
sioris  agree  with  those  of  Gall  and  his  followers. 
The  differences  between  them  are  sehiom  those  of 
contradiction ;  but  the  statements  of  Carus  are 
alw.iys  the  more  general,  and,  as  phrenologists  will 
think,  the  less  satisfr.ctory  and  less  complete; 
neither  does  he  attempt  to  decipher,  in  particular 
forms  of  the  head,  more  than  a  few  of  the  special 
directions  or  inclinations  of  the  mental  ])owers,  of 
which  phrenology  professes  to  iiave  found  and 
measured  the  several  organs  in  the  brain.  It  is 
not  our  purpose  to  discuss  tlie  relative  merits  of  the 
two  cranioscopies,  or  to  try  to  determine  with 
what  degree  of  trutli  practised  phrenologists  can 
discern,  in  the  form  of  the  skull,  minute  differences 
of  mental  character.  But,  if  the  general  doctrine 
of  symbolics  of  tlie  human  form  be  true,  it  is 
evidently  sufficient  to  explain  whatever  truth  or 
certainty  there  is  in  phrenological  practice  ;  and 
we  might  believe  in  the  possibility  of  discerning 
characters  with  groat  accuracy  in"  the  shapes  of 
heads,  thmigh  holding,  as  we  do,  that  the  phrenolo- 
gical division  of  the  cerebrum  into  the  assumed 
'  organs '  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  physiology. 


tells  somewhat,  by  its  various  modes  and 
depths  of  wrinkling,  of  the  habit  and  chief 
occupation  of  the  mind  ;  and  by  the  study 
of  these  tbe  old  art  of  metoposcopy  'bad 
something  in  it.'  But  these,  like  other 
transient  or  babitual  expressions,  are  not  to 
be  considered  here  ;  the  curious  may  find 
the  best  account  of  them  in  Lavater. 

Tbere  are  less  changing  and  less  easily 
alterable  symbols  in  tbe  Hair.  Tbey  are 
not,  indeed,  of  tbe  first  rank  in  significance  ; 
yet  tbey  are  not  inconsiderable,  whether  as 
corroborating  by  their  conformity  tbe  au- 
gury of  otlier  parts,  or  weakening  it  by 
tbeir  contrariety. 

Indications  of  tbe  hair-symbols  may  be 
traced  in  tbe  general  differences  that  it  pre- 
sents at  different  periods  of  life,  and  in  ihe 
two  sexes,  and  in  the  several  races  of  men: 
and  the  apparently  greater  variety  of  the 
capacities  and  dispositions  of  men  in  tbe 
most  civilised  races  maybe  represented  by 
all  the  characters  of  the  hair  being  so  much 
more  various  among  them  than  among  the 
less  civilised. 

In  tbese  numerous  varieties,  long,  soft, 
and  light  hair,  which  is  tbe  n)ore  natural 
to  women  and  children,  will  in  a  man  be- 
tray a  feminine  or  a  childlike  character ; 
and  dark  coarse  hair  in  a  woman  will  reveal 
her  bard  and  too  masculine  nature.  In  a 
man  dark  coarse  hair  symbolises  strength 
and  firmness,  in  whatever  direction  may  be 
indicated  by  tbe  rest  of  his  organization. 
Generally,  tbe  coarseness  or  tbe  fineness  of 
tbe  hair  is  the  signal  of  an  analogous  soli- 
dity or  delicacy  of  mind.  Brown  and  black 
bair  are  chiefly  seen  in  tbose  of  active  cha- 
racter :  red  and  blond  hair  are  oftener  as- 
sociated with  a  certain  passiveness  (an  ob- 
servation certainly  not  made  in  Britain). 
Red  hair  (Lavater  relates)  characterises  a 
man  singulaidy  good  or  singularly  bad  ; 
and,  he  adds,  '  a  striking  contrast  between 
the  colour  of  tbe  bair  and  the  colour  of  the 
eyebrows  inspires  me  with  distrust.' 

Natural  loss  of  tbe  hair  in  men  often  in- 
dicates a  richly  productive  power  of  mind. 
Its  abundance  and  persistence  late  in  life 
betray  poverty  and  inactivity  of  mind. 
'  Long  hair  little  brain,'  says  the  Turkish 
proverb.  Often,  too,  the  manners  of  wear- 
ing and  dressing  tbe  hair  are  significant  of 
character ;  but  they  cannot  be  generally 
or  safely  studied  as  symbols,  because  tbe 
modes  of  bair-dressing  are  swayed  and  ge- 
neralized by  fashion,  instead  of  being  guid- 
ed by  tbe  instinctive  art  which  would  lead 
men  to  display  the  most  prominent  features 
of  the  individual  character. 

It  is  chiefly  in  the  symbols  of  the  Face 
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that  we  have  to  distinguish  carefully  the 
three  groups  already  often  mentioned  : 
those,  namely,  which  are  transient,  and 
imply  only  the  present  or  passing  state  of 
the  mind  ;  those  which  are  habitual,  or  in- 
wrought by  frequent  repetition  ;  and  those 
which  are  unchanging,  inherent,  and,  in  the 
fullest  sense,  natural.  Of  these  three 
groups  the  last  alone  is  to  be  here  dis- 
cussed. They  are  such  as  depend  partly 
on  the  form  of  the  skeleton  of  the  face, 
partly  on  the  form  and  qualities  of  its  soft 
parts  in  repose. 

In  general  the  upper  half  of  the  face 
has  the  symbols  of  the  intellectual  charac- 
ter and  the  feelings  ;  the  lower  half,  those 
of  the  propensities  and  the  will.    In  gene- 
ral, too,  as  already  explained,  the  nose  is 
chiefly  and  primarily  symbolical  of  varie-  j 
ties  of  intellect ;  the  eyes,  of  varieties  of 
disposition  ;    the    mouth,  of  varieties  of 
sensuous  character.    Moreover,  the  nose, 
as  the  head-piece  of  the  organs  of  respira-  | 
tion,    has    a    symbolism  accordant    Avith  I 
theirs,  representing  by  its  size  and  fulness  | 
of  form  the  activity,  courage,  and  energy  | 
of  life  ;  and  the  primary  symbolism  of  the 
mouth,  especially  of  its  lov^^er  part,  con- 
firmed by  its  being  the  head-piece  of  the 
digestive  organs.  j 

Of  this  mystic  triad  of  features  let  us  | 
take  first  the  Nose,  and  collect  the  inter-  j 
pretation  of  its  symbols,  not  from  Cams  | 
alone,  but  from  tlie  author  of  the  '  Notes  i 
on  Noses,'  and  from  the  older  physiogno-  ! 
mists.  The  agreement  among  them  is,  on  i 
the  whole,  very  striking ;  and  many  of  j 
their  observations,  though  independently  j 
made,  afford  such  mutual  confirmation  as  j 
can  hardly  be  explained,  except  on  the 
belief  of  their  being  true. 

A  first  division  of  noses  includes  all  that 
are,  in  proportion  to  the  face,  too  small, 
i.e.,  all  such  as  are  decidedly  less  than 
one  third  of  the  length  of  the  face,  or  less 
long  than  the  forehead  is  deep.  The 
varieties  of  these  are  numerous  in  the 
snub,  flat,  retrousse,  and  upturned,  or 
celestial  noses.  The  natural  types  to 
which  they  are  generally  referable  are 
either  the  little  noses  of  children  or  the 
flat,  broad  noses  of  negroes ;  and  it  is 
consistent  with  this  that  in  men  of  civilised 
races  all  such  noses  indicate  defective  in- 
tellectual power  \  and  do  so  with  a  cer- 
tainty of  symbolism  which  nothing  but 
excellence  in  the  form  of  the  head,  as  in 
the  case  of  Socrates,  can  neutralize.  They 
tell  of  an  unfinished  intellectual  develop- 
ment ;  and  the  lower  and  flatter,  and  more 
snub  they  are,  the  more  certainly  do  they 
indicate  feebleness  and  meanness  of  intel- 


lect, and  of  a  mind  in  which  bad  temper 
more  than  good  judgment  will  have  sway. 
It  is  not  quite  so  with  \vomen.  In  them 
the  whole  organization,  in  its  gradual  de- 
velopment, diverges  less  than  that  of  men 
does,  from  the  almost  similar  form  which 
they  both  have  in  early  childhood.  The 
retention,  therefore,  of  the  little  childlike 
nose  implies  no  such  grave  defect  in  the 
woman's  mind.  If  her  head  be  well 
formed,  such  a  nose  may  express  ridircte, 
or,  perhaps,  smartness  of  wit  and  dexterous 
intelligence.  But  even  in  women  such 
noses  need  to  be  associated  with  good  fea- 
tures. If  they  are  not,  they  add  much  to 
the  expression  of  insignificance  or  even  of 
coarseness. 

The  thicker  and  larger  forms  of  snub 
nose  in  either  sex  commonly  indicate  the 
predominance  of  the  material  sensuous 
character  ;  and  a  turn-up  nose  with  wide 
obvious  nostrils  is  an  open  declaration  (so 
far  as  a  nose  can  make  one)  of  an  empty 
and  inflated  mind;  of  a  mind  in  which 
there  is  but  the  spurious  imitation  of  that 
strength  and  loftier  pride  which  the  wide 
nostrils  in  a  well-formed  nose  might  indi- 
cate. 

Large  noses,  in  men,  are  generally  good 
signs  ;  especially,  tliey  add  emphasis  to 
the  good  indications  of  a  well-formed 
head  ;  but  they  must  not  be  too  fleshy  or 
too  lean.  If  they  are  long  (yet  short  of 
being  snout-like),  they  mark,  as  prolonga- 
tions of  the  forehead  the  intelligent,  ob- 
servant, and  productive  nature  of  the 
refined  mind.  If  Roman,  arched  high  and 
strong,  they  are  generally  associated  with 
a  less  developed  foreljead  and  a  larger 
hind-head;  and  they  disclose  strength  of 
will  and  energy,  rather  than  intellectual 
power;  they  show  also  the  vrant  of  that 
refinement  which  is  indicated  by  the 
straighter  nose  The  Jewish  or  hawk-nose 
commonly  signifies  shrewdness  in  worldly 
matters  ;  it  adds  force  to  the  meaning  of 
the  narrow  concentrative  forehead  sym- 
bolical of  singleness  of  object  ;  and  its 
usually  narrow  nostrils  wear  the  unfailing 
sijjn  of  caution  and  timidity.  The  Greek, 
straight  nose  'indicates  refinement  of  cha- 
racter, love  for  the  fine  arts,  and  helles  lel- 
tre-s,  astuteness,  craft,  and  a  preference  for 
indirect  rather  than  direct  action,'  (Notes, 
p.  9).    '  Perpendicular  noses, — that  is,  such 

as  approach  this  form,  suppose  a 

mind  capable  of  acting  and  suffering  with 
calmness  and  energy  '  (Lavater,  iii.  364). 
A  nose  slightly  bifid  at  its  end,  extends 
and  corroborates  the  indication  of  the  ana- 
lytic forehead.  Such  noses,  large  and 
broad  pointed,  are  frequent  in  men  with 
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acute  practical  knowledge  of  the  world. 
The  same  bifid  end  is  often  seen  in  the 
cogitative  or  wide-nostrilled  nose,  wide  at 
tlie  end,  thick  and  broad,  indicating  a  mind 
that  has  strong  powers  of  thought,  and  is 
given  to  close  and  serious  meditation. 
With  these  symbols,  Lavater's  dicta  fall 
in  :  '  A  nose  whose  ridge  is  broad,  no  mat- 
ter whether  straight  or  curved,  always 
announces  superior  faculties.  I  have 
never  been  deceived  in  it,  but  this  form  is 
very  rare.'  And  again,  '  A  small  nostril  is 
the  certain  sign  of  a  timid  spirit.' 

The  thick  fleshy  nose  tells  its  own  tale, 
and  sometimes  highly  colours  it.  With  a 
well-formed  head,  and  lively  temperament, 
it  may  shed  on  the  face  a  Falstaff-glimmer 
of  easy  sensuality  and  jovial  humour  ;  but 
Avhat  better  than  this  _can,  possibly,  be 
meant  by  a  mass  of  flesh  and  blood  heaped 
on  what  should  be  the  very  index  of  intel- 
ligence '?  The  opposite  of  this  form,  the 
lean  sharp  nose,  if  it  be  not  due  to  the 
withering  of  age,  or  associated  with  a  very 
well-formed  head,  tells  only  the  shrivelling 
of  all  the  freshness  of  life  ;  of  a  dry  sagacity 
in  the  place  of  intelligence  ;  of  the  nega- 
tion of  every  fervent  disposition,  and  a 
miserly,  selfish  adhesion  to  the  empty  so- 
called  realities  of  life. 

When  the  basal  line  of  the  nose  forms 
an  obtuse  angle  with  the  upper  lip,  the 
shortening  of  the  nose  connected  with  such 
a  form  implies  less  strength  of  character, 
but  the  form  itself  betokens  gaiety  and 
cheerfulness.  The  opposite  form,  with  a 
lengthened  nose  whose  base  forms  an  acute 
angle  with  the  upper  lip,  is  usually  associ- 
ated with  melancholy,  and  fondness  for 
gloomy  thoughts. 

In  all  the  foregoing  interpretations  of 
large  or  justly  sized  noses,  those  of  men 
are  alone  considered.  In  a  woman,  a  large 
nose  is  of  more  uncertain  augury  ;  for  it  is 
apt  to  extend  into  caricature.  If  it  be 
Avell-formed  and  finely  modelled,  a  rather 
large  nose,  and  especially  one  Vvdiich  is 
nearly  straight,  or  slightly  arched,  is,  in  a 
woman,  often  characteristic  of  excellent 
-mental  power.  But  any  of  the  more  pe- 
culiarly male  forms  of  nose,  if  large  and 
coarsely  formed  in  women,  denote  a  too 
masculine  character  ;  and  those  that  are  of 
ill  omen  in  men,  are  much  worse  in  women,' 
since  the  evil  of  being  inappropriate  is 
added  to  that  of  malformation. 

The  Eyes,  in  the  jdiysiognomy  of  daily 
life,  are,  certainly,  the  most  telling  features 
of  the  face.  They  are  so  because  no  other 
parts  reveals  so  instantly,  or  so  clearly, 
the  various  changes  of  the  feelings  ;  and 
because  it  is  for  these  changes  that  men 


watch  when  they  would  learn  their  influ- 
ence on  others.  But  their  deeper  meaning, 
as  signals  to  tell,  not  the  movements  mere- 
ly, but  the  very  character,  of  the  mind,  is 
mysterious  and  hard  to  read. 

Primarily  the  eyes  symbolise  the  feelings 
rather  than  the  intelligence  or  the  will. 
The  evidences  of  this,  already  cited,  are 
strikingly  confirmed  by  the  relation  of  the 
eyes  to  the  tear-glands.  And  many  of 
their  symbols  become  intelligible  by  com- 
paring the  human  eyes  with  those  of  lower 
animals. 

If  we  had  a  table  of  the  proportionate 
sizes  of  eyes  and  brains  in  man  and  a  large 
scale  of  animals,  the  proportion  between 
the  human  eye  and  brain  would  hold  near- 
ly a  middle  place.  Therefore,  eyeballs 
which  are  either  very  large,  or  very  small, 
have  an  animal  expression  ;  the  former  be- 
ing suggestive  of  brute-force,  the  latter  of 
meanness  and  feebleness. 

Again,  in  comparison  with  the  eyeballs 
of  animals,  the  human  eye  has,  proportion- 
ally, the  smallest  transparent,  and  the  larg- 
est opaque,  or  white,  part ;  and,  in  the 
same  proportion,  it  has  a  larger  nervous 
expansion,  a  larger  structure  in  direct  re- 
lation with  the  mind,  than  the  eye  of  any 
other  animal.  A  small  cornea,  or  trans- 
parent part  of  an  eye,  is,  thus,  a  proof  that 
the  retina  or  nerve- structure  of  the  eye  is 
comparatively  large  ;  and  a  large  cornea 
proves  a  small  retina.  The  mental  charac- 
ter may  be  often  measured  by  the  retina  ; 
thus,  an  eye  with  a  large  cornea,  and  a 
comparatively  small  white  part,  gives  a 
strong  but  too  anim.al  expression  ;  while  an 
eye  with  a  smaller  cornea  (if  it  be  not  ex- 
tremely small)  expresses  delicacy,  a  higher 
sensibility,  and  spirituality.  The  ancients 
gave  the  former  to  their  Juno  ('3ooj'r/^) :  the 
early  Christian  artists  gave  the  latter  to 
their  figures  of  saints  and  angels. 

Eyes  set  too  near,  or  too  far  asunder, 
are  alike  animftl  in  expression  and  in  mean- 
ing ;  the  former  are  like  the  eyes  of  apes  ; 
the  latter  like  those  of  oxen,  dogs,  and 
horses. 

It  is  not  very  rare  to  see  one  eyeball 
somewhat  higher  than  the  other  : — if  the 
difference  be  very  slight,  it  is  likely  to 
mark  a  thinking  considerate  man,  who 
looks  at  every  side  of  a  matter.  When  the 
eyes  sink  a  little  towards  their  inner  angles, 
they  denote  Avarmth  of  mind  directed  to 
realities  ;  when  they  rise  towards  them, 
they  denote  a  similar  mind  directed  to  the 
supersensuous  and  ideal. 

A  long  opening  between  the  eyelids, 
showing  much  *  white,'  gives  the  eye  an 
expression  of  taste  and  sensibility.  A  short 
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high  opening  has  a  more  animal  look  :  it  is 
usually  associated  with  a  large  eyeball,  and 
occurs  especially  in  persons  of  athletic  con- 
stitution, and  choleric  temperament,  and 
great  working  power ;  but  a  similar  form 
may,  as  Lavater  says,  occur  in  feeble, 
heavy-eyed,  phlegmatic  persons.  Short 
and  small  openings  between  the  eyelids  in- 
dicate feebleness  and  want  of  spirit ;  but 
this  must  be  conditional  on  what  Lavater 
notes, — that  when  the  inner  angles  are 
lengthened,  acute,  and  pointed  towards  the 
nose,  their  possessor  is  either  very  judicious 
or  very  cunning.  He  adds,  '  When  the 
eyelid  dra^vs  itself  almost  horizontally  over 
the  eye,  I  usually  expect  a  man  of  much 
acuteness,  extremely  dexterous,  and  of 
superior  cunning  and  '  When  the  border 
Q&  the  upper  eyelid  describes  a  complete 
arch,  it  is  the  mark  of  a  good  disposition 
and  much  delicacy  ;  sometimes,  also,  of  a 
cliaracter  timid,  feminine,  and  childish.' 

In  the  colours  of  the  eye,  both  the  white 
and  the  various  tints  of  the  iris  must  be 
studied.  In  a  clear  pure  white  we  see,  in- 
tuitively, a  mind  that  might  be  so  described ; 
a  dirty  or  yellowish  white  makes  us  sus- 
pect the  opposite  character  ;  a  white  that 
is  too  blue,  like  that  of  a  delicate  child,  is 
significant  of  an  immature  mind  ;  one  that 
is  blood-shot,  if  it  does  not  confess  to  in- 
temperance or  over-work,  suggests  plethora 
and  violence  of  temper. 

Dark  blue  eyes  are  most  common  in 
persons  of  delicate,  refined,  or  effeminate 
nature  ;  light  blue,  and  much  more,  grey 
eyes,  in  the  hardy  and  active.  Greenish 
eyes  have,  generally,  the  same  meaning 
as  the  grey  :  Lavater  says  they  are — '  in 
some  sort,  a  distinctive  sign  of  vivacity  and 
courage.'  '  Hazel  eyes  are  the  more  usual 
indications  of  a  mind  masculine,  vigorous, 
and  profound  ;  just  as  genius,  properly  so 
called,  is  almost  always  associated  with 
eyes  of  a  yellov/ish  cast  bordering  on 
hazel.'  {Essays,  iii.  338.) 

The  brightness  and  the  dulness  of  the 
eye  are  as  evident  in  their  opposite  mean- 
ings as  are  the  contrasts  of  light  and  dark- 
ness. And  scarcely  less  clear  is  the  glance 
or  flash  of  the  eye,  like  a  light,  to  illumi- 
nate and  show  the  depth  of  meaning  in 
every  expression  with  which  it  appears. 
A  volume  might  be  written  on  it,  inexpli- 
cable as  it  is,  and  in  each  person  so  inimi- 
table by  others  and  therefore  so  charac- 
teristic, that,  as  Caru^  suggests,  instead  of 
saying  '  Le  style  c'est  I'homme,'  we  might 
more  justly  say,  '  der  Blick  ist  der  Mensch.' 

Lastly,  with  the  symbols  of  the  eyes 
those  of  the  Brows  must  be  arranged. 

As  marking  the  boundary-line  between 


the  intellectual  region  of  the  forehead  and 
the  sensuous  region  of  the  eyes  and  cheeks, 
it  is  a  general  rule  that  the  higher  the  eye- 
brows rise  the  more  do  they  symbolise  the 
encroachment  of  the  sensuous  on  the  intel- 
lectual nature  ;  the  lower  they  are  placed 
the  more  is  the  opposite  relation  marked. 
So,  in  persons  of  warm  open  heart,  guided 
chiefly  by  their  afi'ections,  we  see  generally 
the  regular  high-arched  brow  ;  in  profound 
thinkers,  the  lowered  rectilinear  brow. 
Generally,  too,  brows  that  are  gently 
arched  harmonize  with  modesty  and  sim- 
plicity ;  those  that  are  straight  and  hori- 
zontal with  manliness  and  vigour.  In  the 
very  melancholic,  the  raising  of  the  inner 
extremity  of  the  brow  is  often  a  natural 
and  fixed  expression.  In  those  of  restless, 
changeable  disposition,' or  liable  to  sudden 
outbursts  of  passion,  the  brow  is  outstretch- 
ed, not  in  a  straight  line,  but  undulating, 
as  it  were  fluctuating  and  stormy. 

As  the  only  portion  of  the  intellectual 
region  of  the  face  which  at  all  answers  to 
the  strong  hair  which  covers  all  the  face  in 
brutes,  the  eyebrows  may,  by  excessive 
quantity,  thickness,  and  coarseness,  indi- 
cate a  too  coarse  animal  nature.  If  their 
form  be  good  and  their  arrangement  order- 
ly, their  abundance  adds  strength  to  what- 
ever they  import  ;  in  other  conditions,  they 
indicate  a  mind  that  might  be  described  in 
the  same  terms  as  themselves.  Smallness 
of  eyebrows  always  denotes  defective  force 
of  character,  and  the  more  the  higher  they 
are  placed. 

Among  all  his  fervent  rhapsodies,  Lava- 
ter has  none  more  fervent  than  that  in 
which  he  would  sum  up  his  thoughts  on 
Mouths  :  '  Eloquent  even  in  its  silence, 
this  part  of  the  body  is  so  sacred  in  my 
eyes  that  I  scarcely  have  the  courage  to 
attempt  to  treat  of  it '  (iii.  394).  And,  in- 
deed, what  may  the  mouth  not  symbolise, 
seeing  that  it  includes  two  sense-organs, 
and  the  organs  for  the  first  process  to 
which  our  food  is  subjected,  for  occasional 
breathing,  for  speech  and  song  and  kissing? 

The  characteristic  of  the  openino-  of  the 
human  mouth,  as  compared  with  that  o^ 
brutes,  is  its  medium  size  ;  and  its  trans- 
gression on  either  side  of  certain  limits  is  at 
once  repulsive  by  its  deviation  from  exact 
humanity.  A  somcAvhat  large  mouth  is 
manly,  and  denotes  energy  ;  one  somewhat 
small  is  feminine,  and  a  sign  of  less  power. 

In  the  two  lips,  the  opposition  of  the 
upper  and  lower  halves  of  the  face  is  re- 
peated. In  the  upper  lip  the  chief  varieties 
of  the  higher  psychical  character  are  inti- 
mated ;  in  the  lower  those  of  the  more 
corporeal  nature ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  es- 
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sential  to  a  noble  face  that  the  upper  lip 
should  extend  beyond  and  govern  the 
lower.  In  both,  the  contrast  of  the  thick 
protruded  lips  of  the  negro,  and  of  the 
tense,  finely  drawn  lips  of  the  Caucasian 
race  may  indicate  the  characteristics  which 
beleng  to  those  varieties  of  form  to  which 
they  are  severally  appropriated.  So  Porta 
sums  up  :  *  Labia  crassa  stultum  demon- 
strant  '  (p.  208)  ;  and  Lavater,  '  Fleshy 
lips  have  always  a  struggle  to  maintain 
with  sensuality  and  indolence '  (iii.  397). 
Among  the  thinner  lips,  the  best-marked 
forms  are — the  large,  thin,  indrawn  lips  of 
the  dry,  passionless  men  of  intellect ;  the 
soft  and  beautifully  chiselled,  in  those  of 
rehned  sense  and  poetic  nature;  the  tense 
and  strongly-marked,  in  strong-willed  men 
of  practical  ability  ;  the  lean  and  hard- 
lined,  in  the  timid  or  avaricious. 

In  the  upper  lip,  the  best  form  is  that  in 
which  it  is  itself  short,  and  its  connexion 
with  the  nose  is  finely  modelled.  If  it  be 
deeply  hollowed  in  the  middle,  it  tells  of 
Avit  and  liveliness.  Along  upper  lip,  espe- 
cially if  its  middle  portion  be  prominent 
and  swollen,  is  generally  found  in  persons 
of  rough  nature.  In  the  lower  lip,  one  of 
the  clearest  symbols  is  its  being  upraised 
and  compressed  on  the  upper.  Such  a 
position  of  it,  when  transient,  indicates 
scorn  or  repulsion  ;  when  habitual  or  fixed 
by  nature,  it  is  a  sure  sign  (in  any  but  a 
toothless  man)  of  a  self-reliant,  grudging 
temper,  scornful  or  full  of  hate.  In  the 
same  way  the  constant  or  general  positions 
of  the  angles  of  the  mouth  may  be  inter- 
preted by  their  likeness  to  those  of  Avhich, 
in  the  transient  expressions,  the  meaning  is 
always  clear. 

The  Chin  is  an  eminently  human  feature, 
and,  by  its  characters  in  the  several  races 
of  men,  and  in  the  animals  which  follow 
the  lowest  race  of  men,  we  may  trace,  as 
the  chin  retreats,  the  retreat  from  the 
predominance  of  the  nobler  human  faculties. 
This  is  especially  true  in  men ;  for,  gene- 
rally, the  fuller  chin  marks  the  manly 
character,  the  smaller  chin  the  feminine. 
*()f  the  three  principal  forms  of  chins — the 
retreating,  the  perpendicular,  and  the  pro- 
jecting— Lavater  says  the  first  may  always 
excite  a  suspicion  of  some  weak  side  ;  such 
chins  have  a  negative  import:  the  second 
may  inspire  with  conlidence,  and,  if  deep, 
are  signs  of  sagacity  and  reflection  :  the 
third,  if  not  too  pointed,  denote  acuteness 
and  activity  of  mind.  A  chin  deeply 
dimpled  in  its  middle  line  has  the  same 
meaning  as  the  slightly  bifid  nose.  The 
accumulated  flesh  and  fat  that  make  the 
double  chin  distinguish  the  soft,  phlegma- 


tic, and  Boeotian  nature  ;  and  for  other 
forms  we  may  thus  enumerate  Lavater's 
judgments  :  Angular  chins  are,  generally, 
signs  of  sense,  firmness,  and  benevolence  ; 
flat  chins,  of  coldness  and  dryness ;  small 
ones,  of  timidity  ;  round  and  dimpled  ones, 
of  goodness. 

To  conclude  the  symbolics  of  the- face, 
we  ought  to  w^rite  of  those  of  the  cheeks, 
and  the  beard  and  other  facial  hair.  But 
even  a  part  of  the  great  beard -question 
would  be  too  large  for  discussion  now ; 
and  the  cheeks  are  chiefly  significant  in 
their  corroboration  of  the  testimony  of  the 
lips  and  chin,  and  may  be  passed  by  with 
only  this  observation,  that  the  predomi- 
nance of  their  size  over  that  of  the  eyes, 
nose,  and  upper  lip  will  generally  indicate 
the  predominance  of  the  senses  over  the 
intellect. 

The  Ear  must  have  a  fuller  notice.  It 
is  far  less  expressive,  and  less  communica- 
tive than  the  eye  ;  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  be 
in  accord  with  the  deep-concealed  proper 
organ  of  the  sense  which  is  especially 
recipient  of  mystery.  It  is  remarkably 
significant  of  this  relation  of  the  external 
ear  that,  in  man,  it  is  incapable  of  any  of 
those  active  movements  which,  in  animals, 
reveal  so  plainly  the  mental  state.  Still, 
even  in  complete  repose,  the  ear  may  tell 
sojrething  of  the  mind. 

Like  many  other  parts,  the  ear  has,  in 
man,  a  medium  size  in  proportion  to  the 
rest  of  the  .  The  extremes,  of  both 
largeness  and  smallness,  indicate,  therefore, 
a  deflection  towards  the  lower  animal 
Avorld  :  the  former  is  often  seen  in  idiots 
with  iil  shaped  heads.  In  less  than  these 
extremes,  large  ears,  including  all  such  as 
are  longer  than  the  nose,  are  signs  of 
timidity  and  defect  of  mental  power,  espe- 
cially when  their  upper  parts  are  very 
large.  They  have  tiieir  natural  types  in 
the  large  long  ears  of  many  timid  animals. 
Small  ears  (if  not  extremely  small)  im- 
ply mental  energy  ;  their  type  is  in  those 
of  the  carnivora. 

The  thinning  and  levelling  of  the  border 
of  the  ear,  so  that  it  is  not  turned  over, 
i  has  generally  a  bad  import.  It  is  animal- 
like ;  and,  with  an  angular  upper  border, 
it  gives  the  character  of  low  sensuality, 
which  tlie  old  masters  painted  in  the  ears 
of  Fauns.  A  deeply  and  roundly  sculp- 
tured ear  is  a  sign  of  intellectual  capacity  ; 
and  one  that  is  larg;ely  and  broadly  hol- 
lowed out  often  occurs  in  men  with  great 
plastic  talent.  Smoothness  and  want  of 
contrast  among  the  several  windings  of  the 
ear  imply  feebleness  of  mind.  Ears  that 
stand  out  belong,  generally,  to  persons  in 
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whom  tlie  sense  of  liearlng  is  dominant, 
siicli  as  the  musical,  the  mysterious,  those 
with  strong  memories,  and  the  timid. 
Close-lyin<^  ears  are  more  frequent  among 
those  in  whom  sight  prevails,  as  the  light- 
headed, the  reckless,  the  courageous. 

The  symbols  which  come  next  to  be 
explained  are  those  of  the  neck  and  trunk. 
There  are  indications  for  discerning  them 
similar  to  those  illustrated  in  the  foregoing 
instances,  and  similar  reasons  for  believing 
them.  We  naturally  take  them  into  our 
estimate  when  we  are  judging  of  a  man 
from  his  appearance ;  and  they  are  some- 
times among  the  most  impressive  forms. 
Lavater  ascribes  to  an  observation  on  the 
turn  of  a  neck  the  first  germ  of  his 
studies.  The  likeness  of  two  noses  had, 
indeed,  greatly  impressed  him,  and  made 
him  very  observant  of  forms  :  but  it  was 
the  significance  of  the  neck  that  convinced 
him.  And  he  who  believes  that  the  body 
does  symbolise  the  mind,  and  that  nothing 
in  nature  is  unmeaning,  will  find  it  hard  to 
doubt  that  there  may  be,  in  all  these  parts, 
forms  and  habitual  gestures  throug^i  which 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  mind  may 
be  disclosed.  But  we  shall  pass  by  the 
symbols  of  the  trunk,  both  because  of  the 
obvious  difficulties  of  studying  them,  and 
because  we  want  space  for  the  fuller  ex- 
position of  those  of  the  hands  and  feet,  to 
which  Carus  has  devoted  particular 
study. 

The  symbols  of  the  Hand  have  no  rela- 
tion to  the  old  fortune-telling  chiromancy. 
The  lines  on  the  palm  which  that  art  pro- 
fessed to  read  may  tell  the  occupation  and 
habitual  movements  of  the  hand ;  and, 
because  they  arc  most  deeply  engraven  in 
the  harsh  dry  skins  of  the  phlegmatic  and 
melancholic,  they  may  tell  somewhat  also 
of  the  general  constitution  and  tempera- 
ment ;  but  they  can  indicate  no  more  than 
tliis.  It  is  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
hand,  and  of  its  several  parts,  that  we  are 
to  look  for  the  real  indications  of  the  mind, 
of  which  it  is  at  once  so  instructive  and  so 
obedient  an  instrument.  In  these  particu- 
lars it  is  a  real  hand-book,  in  which  the 
character  may  be  read  almost  as  clearly  as 
in  the  head  or  face. 

We  need  not  stay  to  point  out  the  per- 
fect humanity  of  the  hand,  or  to  tell  all  its 
distinctive  features,  the  perfection  of  its 
utility,  and  the  mat^iematicai  exactness  of 
its  construction.  Its  chief  contrast  with 
the  paws  that  are  most  like  it  is  in  the 
fingers  of  these  last  being  so  short,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  length  of  the  metacarpal 
part  (i.e.,  of  the  hand  without  the  fingers 


and  the  thumb),  or  else  in  their  being 
altogether  so  small.  The  bear's  paw  illus- 
trates the  first  of  these  contrasts  ;  and  few 
things  can  mark  intellectual  inferiority 
more  than  do  short  convergent  incurved 
fingers.  The  ape's  hand  illustrates  the 
second  ;  and  mental  weakness  may  always 
be  suspected  where,  with  a  very  small 
hand,  the  thumb  is  especially  short  and 
weak  and  apish.  By  similar  comparisons 
may  be  interpreted  the  hardness  and  horny 
stifthess  of  the  palm  which  one  sometimes 
finds  independent  of  hard  labour  or  dis- 
ease ;  the  excessive  brute-like  growth  of 
hair  and  nails  before  old  age,  and  other 
similar  signs. 

The  differences  of  hands,  according  to 
sex  and  age,  are  equally  significant.  The 
woman's  hand,  independently  of  the  efi'ects 
of  dilferent  occupations,  is  naturally  small- 
er, narrower,  softer,  less  hairy,  and  more 
delicate  than  the  man's,  and  its  fingers  are 
more  roundly  formed.  When  these  charac- 
ters are  reversed,  they  mark,  as  clearly 
as  any  other  misplaced  features  do,  the 
similarly  misplaced  mind :  they  betray 
the  too  strong-minded  woman,  and  the 
efi'eminate  man.  In  advancing  years,  from 
childhood  onwards,  the  changes  of  the 
hanWs  are  scarcely  less  significant  and 
striking  than  those  of  the  face,  and  they 
have  the  same  meaning.  Like  the  smooth 
round  forehead,  proper  to  the  child,  so  the 
small,  soft,  delicate,  childish  hand,  when  it 
is  retained  in  manhood,  is  a  sure  sign  of  a 
childish  disposition,  with  no  great  intellec- 
tual gifts  and  no  strength  of  will.  And 
when,  before  old  age,  the  hand  is  lean, 
bony,  and  dry,  it  indicates  that  want  of 
warmth  of  feeling  and  of  fancy,  and  that 
predominance  of  cold  sagacity  to  which 
old  age  is  naturally  prone. 

Independently  of  these  general  difier- 
ences  among  li  an  d  f  ,  manifold ,  even  th  ousan  d  - 
fold,  varieties  of  individual  form  are  to  be 
found.  They  may  be  clescribed  in  about 
four  chief  groups,  by  referring  them  to  as 
many  types  of  form.  Carus  adopts  four, 
fusing  some  of  those  six  which  D'Arpen- 
tigny,  the  first  true  chirognomist,  arranged. 
These  four  he  names,  severally,  the  ele- 
mental, the  motor,  the  sensitive,  and  the 
psychical  hands. 

Elemental  hands  are  such  as  betray  a 
certain  approximation  at  once  to  the  hand 
of  the  little  child  and  to  the  paw  of  the  most 
man-like  brutes.  They  are  distinguished 
by  the  metacarpal  part  being  both  long  and 
broad  ;  the  palm  large,  thick,  and  hard  ;  the 
fingers  short,  thick,  and  squared  at  their  end^, 
the  thumb  stumpy  and  often  turned  back  ; 
the  nails  short,  strong,  and  hard.  These 
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characters  are  modified  according  to  sex, 
having  more  of  refinement  in  women,  and 
of  coarseness  in  men  ;  but,  in  general,  their 
chief  feature  is  a  coarseness,  and,  as  it 
were,  a  want  of  finish,  in  the  construction 
of  the  hand.  And  such  hands  symbolise  a 
rough,  unfinished  mind,  a  mind  lowly  de- 
veloped, obtuse  intelligence,  slow  resolu- 
tion, dulness  of  feelings.  They  are  found 
especially  among  the  common  people  ;  and 
combined,  as  they  often  are,  wjth  large 
though  coarsely  modelled  heads,  they  re- 
present the  material  strength  of  a  nation, 
its  Avork,  its  man-power.  These  make  the 
show  of  hands  at  the  hustings  ;  these  are 
the  mighty  unwashed.  But  they  are  found 
in  liigher  classes,  too  ;  and  tliere,  though 
washedi.  and.  gloved,  and  never  seamed  or 
hardened  by  appropriate  toil,  the  elemental 
hands  betray  the  same  want  of  mental 
refinement,  the  same  rough  unfinished 
nature. 

The  Motor  hand,  which  is  especially  the 
male  hand,  is  characterized  partly  by  its 
great  size,  partly  by  its  strength  of  bone 
and  muscle,  and  its  strong  projecting  joints 
and  sinews.  The  palm  is  nearly  square  ; 
the  fingers  longer  than  in  the  elemental 
hand,  but  very  strong,  large-jointed, ^nd 
broad-tipped  ;  the  thumb  especially  sti*ng, 
and  v/ith  a  full  ball ;  the  nails  suitably 
large,  and  of  elongated  quadrangular 
shape ;  the  skin  of  the  back  firm  and 
strong,  and  usually  but  slightly  hairy. 

Such  a  hand  symbolises  strength  of  will, 
and  aptness  for  strong  sustained  efforts  of 
mind.  They  who  hav-e  sncli  hands  are 
likely  to  be  less  finely  sensitive  and  less 
intelligent  than  resolute  and  strong  willed. 
The  old  Roman  character  might  be  the 
type  of  the  motor-handed  men  ;  and  the 
hands  of  Roman  senators  and  emperors  in 
works  of  art  have  almost  always  the  genu- 
ine motor  characters.  The  thumb,  which 
is  in  all  hands  the  most  significant,  because 
the  most  essentially  human,  member,  is  es- 
pecially so  in  these  ;  its  large  size  always 
symbolising  an  energetic  nature. 

The  Sensitive  is  the  proper  feminine 
hand.  It  is  never  very  large,  and  is  often 
rather  below  the  module  in  its  length,  and 
all  its  textures  are  delicate.  In  the^alm, 
length  predominates  a  little  over  breadth  ; 
the  fingers  are  not  proportionally  longer 
than  in  the  motor  hand,  but  the  thumb  is 
decidedly  smaller,  and  much  more  delicate. 
The  fingers  are  divided  in  soft  and  oval 
forms,  with  full  rounded  tips  ;  the  nails, 
nearly  equilateral,  are  remarkably  fine  and 
elastic. 

Men  with  hands  thus  formed  are  gene- 
rally distinguished  by  feeling,  by  fancy, 


and  by  wit,  more  than  by  intellectual  acute- 
ness  and  strength  of  will.  They  commonly 
are  of  sensitive,  sometimes  of  psychical, 
constitution,  and,  generally,  of  sanguine 
temperament.  But  good  specimens  of  sensi- 
tive hands  are  seldom  found  except  in  the 
higher  and  well-educated  classes  (the  forms 
that  are  near  the  type  will  be  mentioned 
presently) ;  in  the  lower  classes  of  north- 
ern countries  they  are  seen  only  in  women. 
^  The  Psychical  hand,  the  most  beautiful 
and  the  rarest  of  all  the  forms,  is  that 
which  is  most  unlike  the  elemental  and  tlie 
childish  hand.  It  is  of  moderate  size  in 
proportion  to  the  whole  stature.  It  should 
measure  in  its  length  just  one  module  ;  tlie 
palm  is  a  little  longer  than  broad,  never 
much  furrowed  or  folded,  but  marked  with 
single  large  lines.  The  fingers  are  fine, 
slender,  and  rather  elongated  ;  their  joints 
are  never  prominent ;  their  tips  are  rather 
long,  taper,  and  delicately  rounded  ;  and 
they  have  fine  nails  of  similar  shape.  The 
thumb  is  slender,  well-formed,  and  only 
moderately  long.  The  skin  of  the  whole 
hand  is  delicate,  and,  even  in  a  man,  has  but 
very  iit?!e  hair. 

In  their  perfection  psychical  hands  can 
be  seen  in  only  the  bloom  and  strength  of 
life.  In  childhood  and  in  youth  the  form 
is  not  attained  ;  in  old  age,  it  is  spoiled 
by  the  comparative  increase  of  the  bones 
and  joints,  and  by  the  wrinkling  of  tlie 
skin. 

Such  rare  hands  are  found  with  none  but 
rare  minds.  They  indicate,  Carus  says,  a 
peculiar  purity  and  interior  grandeur  of 
feeling,  combined  with  simple  clearness  in 
knowledge  and  in  will.  And  D'Arpentigny 
speaking,  as  usual,  of  the  hands  as  if 
they  were  the  whole  mind,  says — *  Such 
hands  add  to  the  works  of  the  thinker,  as 
the  artist  does  to  the  work  of  the  artizan 
— beauty,  ideality  ;  they  gild  them  with  a 
sunbeam,  they  raise  them  on  a  pedestal ; 
they  open  to  them  the  portals  of  men's 
hearts.  The  soul,  forgotten  and  left  behind 
by  philosophic  hands,  is  the  guide  of  these  ; 
truth  in  love  and  sublimity  is  their  end,  ex- 
pansion their  means.' 

But,  it  must  be  repeated,  good  examples 
of  psychical  hands  are  rare,  unless  where, 
through  many  generations,  the  mind  has 
been  highly  educated.  When  they  occur 
among  the  crowd  of  men,  they  often  mark 
those  who  fail,  because  an  inner  vocation 
to  some  higher  and  unattainable  sphere  or 
action  unfits  them  for  the  rough  handicrafts 
of  the  lower  classes.  D'Arpentigny  be- 
lieves that  psychical  hands  are  most  fre- 
quent in  Asia,  in  the  countries  of  the  Cau- 
casian race,  and  that  in  Europe  they  occur 
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most  often  in  Germany ;  but  Cams  ^ives 
the  honour  (may  we  say  the  palm  1)  to 
England,  especially  to  the  English  women 
of  the  higher  ranks. 

These  are  the  grand  types  of  hands. 
But  of  hands,  as  of  all  other  parts,  the 
great  majority  fall  short  of  the  typical 
form,  and  have  such  intermediate  or  mix- 
ed forms,  as  must  be  interpreted  by  an 
estimate  of  the  degrees  in  which  they  ap- 
proximate to  one  or  more  of  the  types. 
The  most  frequent  of  all  hands  are  such  as 
are  intermediate,  or  transitional,  betv/een 
the  elemental  and  the  motor  or  the  sensi- 
tive. Those  that  make  the  transition  from 
the  sensitive  to  the  motor  type,  in  which, 
with  a  sensitive  foundation-structure  there 
is  a  more  motor  charact*fr,  and  strength  of 
the  fingers  and  their  joints,  are  the  hands 
which  D'Arpentigny  called  '  artistic'  and 
'  useful.'  They  are  the  eminently  '  handy' 
sort ;  and  are  often  seen  among  mechanics, 
artists,  and  musicians.  Transition-forms 
between  the  sensitive  and  the  psychical 
are  not  rare  :  they  may  indicate  a  poetic 
mind,  but  they  are  especially  met  with 
when  high  training  and  refined  care  of  the 
whole  organism,  and  especially  of  the 
hands,  has  been  maintained  for  many  gene- 
rations. These  might  be  called  the  '  well- 
bred,'  or  the  '  aristocratic,'  hands  ;  D'Ar- 
pentigny has  named  them  *  Mains  de  race.' 
Lastly,  transitions  from  the  motor  to  the 
psychical  form  symbolise  great  thinking 
powers  :  they  are  the  '  philosophic'  hands. 

Whatever  be  the  form  of  the  hand,  its 
significance  will  be  modified  if  it  be  not 
according  to  rule  in  the  characters  appro- 
priate to  sex  and  age.  Eor  example,  if  a 
man  have  a  feminine  psychical  hand,  he 
will  lack  the  grandeur  and  clearness  of 
thought  which  the  psychical  hand'  should, 
in  his  sex,  testify  :  and  a  woman  with 
a  manly  psychical  hand  will  want  some- 
thing of  the  complete  beauty  of  the 
true  feminine  mind.  So,  as  we  have 
already  intimated,  the  roundness,  softness, 
and  fleshiness,  appropriate  to  childhood, 
will  mark,  whatever  be  the  form  of  hand 
with  which  they  are  combined,  a  compara- 
tive feebleness  of  character ;  while  the 
leanness  and  dryness,  that  should  be  de- 
layed till  old  age,  will,  in  earlier  life,  tell 
of  hardness  and  narrowness  in  the  cha- 
racter, whatever  it  may  be,  that  is  sym- 
bolised by  the  general  form  of  the 
hand. 

The  Foot  has  symbols  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  hand.  On  the  general  princi- 
ple, that  those  parts,  which  present  the 
most  distinctive  specific  characters  of  man, 
are  most  significant  of  the  human  mind, 


none  should  be  more  symbolical  than  the 
feet,  whereon  Man  rests  and  moves  in  that 
erect  posture,  in  which  he  bears  himself 
above  all  otlicr  creatures,  and  is  avcJow-Troc:, 
the  being  with  the  upturned  eye.  Tlieir 
forms  are,  indeed,  various,  and  always 
characteristic  :  or,  if  less  so  than  those  of 
the  hands,  it  is  in  those  respects  in  which 
the  hands,  as  being  peculiarly  sensitive 
organs,  are  more  than  the  feet  significant 
of  tije  mind's  sensibility. 

Of  course,  all  those  forms  of  the  human 
foot  are  indicative  of  a  low  mental  state 
which  are  like  the  feet  of  other  mammalia. 
And,  the  chief  errors  in  this  direction  are, 
— the  flatness  of  the  foot  (independent  of 
disease),  which  makes  it  like  that  of  a  bear 
or  other  plantigrade  :  the  diminutive  size, 
in  comparison  with  the  leg,  in  which  it 
lacks  its  characteristic  fitness  for  supporting 
an  erect  body  ;  and  the  narrowness,  with 
shortness  of  the  great  toe,  and  defective 
projection  of  the  heel,  by  which  the  con- 
trast between  man's  foot  and  the  ape's  is 
lessened.  These  characters,  by  which  the 
foot  loses  its  human  distinction,  may  be 
read  in  the  same  way  as  the  corresponding 
lowered  forms  of  the  hand  ;  and  so  may 
those  in  which  the  childish  form  is  retained  ; 
or  the  womanly,  or  the  manly,  form  is 
misplaced. 

,The  typical  forms  of  feet  are  described, 
by  Oarus,  as  the  elemental,  the  sensitive 
motor,  the  pure  motor,  and  the  athletic 
motor.  The  elemental  foot,  like  the  hand 
of  the  same  name,  is  that  which,  though  it 
has  grown  to  its  full  size  and  proportion, 
has  not  been  developed  beyond  the  childish 
form.  It  is  coarse,  plump,  and  clumsy; 
too  flat-soled ;  short,  broad,  and  fleshy. 
The  ankles  are  thick  and  shapeless  ;  the 
balls  and  joints  of  the  toes  are  large.  Such 
feet  are  commonly  found  in  conjunction 
with  elemental  hands,  and  have  the  sam.e 
import ;  they  are  the  feet  of  the  mass, 
singly  powerless,  in  multitude  mighty. 

The  motor-sensitive  foot,  corresponding 
with  the  sensitive  hand,  is  the  proper  foot 
of  woman.  It  is  small,  and  smooth,  and 
slender  ;  a  narrow  foot,  with  but  little  pro- 
jection of  the  heel,  and  no  projection  of 
the  joints  or  sinews  ;  the  ball  of  the  heel 
and  of  the  great  toe  are  not  large  or  pro- 
minent ;  the  nails  are  small  and  finely  tex- 
tured. The  ideal  of  this  foot  is  in  the 
V enus  de'  Medici ;  the  caricature  of  it  in 
the  out-stretched,  flattened,  ape-ward  foot 
of  the  Negro.  In  a  man,  the  sensitive- 
motor  foot  will  stamp  a  feeble  and  eff'em.i- 
nate  character,  unless  it  be  associated  with 
a  well- developed  and  harmonious  form  of 
the  head  and  of  all  other  parts.  Thus 
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associated,  such  a  foot  indicates  great  elas- 
tic power,  and  energetic  speed  of  action  : 
siicli  is  the  foot  of  Mercury  in  antique 
sculpture  :  and  among  different  races  it  is 
most  frequent  (though  with  characteristic 
varieties  in  each)  in  the  Negroes,  Hunga- 
rians, Poles,  and  Celts,  the  which  are  na- 
tions most  given  to  dancing  It  is  the 
form  with  which  the  sentiment  of  the  ballet 
may  be  most  perfectly  expressed  ;  and  in 
some  of  the  antique  statues  of  Minerva  it 
is  represented  with  a  sharpness,  simplicity, 
and  grandeur,  such  as  might  claim  for  it 
the  name  of  psychical  and  an  analogy 
with  the  psychical  hand. 

The  pure  motor  foot  has  the  true  medium 
form  of  the  well-made  foot,  especially  that 
of  the  man.  It  has  neither  the  stumpyness 
of  the  elemental  foot,  nor  the  slenderness 
of  the  sensitive-motor,  nor  the  great  mus- 
cularity of  the  athletic  ;  but,  avoiding  all 
these  extremes,  it  is,  with  variations  ac- 
cording to  sex,  justly  adapted  to  its  simple 
purpose  of  supplying  a  v/ell-formed  strong 
support  for  the  weight  of  the  body. 

The  motor-athletic  foot  is  distinguished 
by  its  great  size,  its  strength  of  bone,  and 
its  muscularity.  It  is  typified  in  the  foot 
of  the  Farnese  Hercules.  It  always  marks 
a  powerful,  athletic  constitution  ;  and  in  its 
possessor  we  may  look,  perhaps,  for  vehe- 
mence of  will,  but  not  for  the  profound 
insight  of  the  reason  or  the  vivid  creation 
of  the  fancy. 

We  have  now  placed  before  our  readers 
nearly  all  that  we  think  can  be  fairly  said 
for  the  symbolics  of  the  human  form.  We 
have  seldom  interrupted  our  statement  with 
any  doubts  ;  for  with  a  subject  in  which 
every  assertion  is  suggestive  of  discussion, 
it  seems  the  best  course,  first,  to  state  it 
fully,  and  then  to  express  a  general  judg-  j 
ment  on  it.  Thus,  then,  we  would  con-  j 
elude  : —  ' 

1.  That  in  the  general  evidences  ad- 
duced in  the  first  part  of  this  article  there 
is  sufiicient  foundation  for  the  doctrine, 
that  each  man's  mental  nature  is  indicated 
or  symbolised  by  his  bodily  forms ;  by  the 
forms,  namely,  not  of  one  or  a  few,  but  of 
all  parts  of  his  body  ;  and  of  these,  not 
only  in  their  gestures  or  acquired  expres- 
sions, but  in  those  fixed  forms,  which  de- 
pend, at  least  in  part,  npon  the  skeleton. 

2.  That  there  is  in  most  persons  a  natu- 
ral faculty  of  discerning  characters  in  the 
forms  of  their  fellow-men;  a  faculty  which 
is  capable,  in  certain  persons,  of  being  so 
cultivated  that  their  judgments  of  character 
derived  from  it  alone  are  very  generally 
true. 


3.  That  much  is  yet  needed  to  give  the 
study  the  rank  of  a  science.  Especially, 
the  several  observations  of  correspondence 
between  mind  and  form  need  to  be  much 
more  numerous  and  more  exact,  and  to  be 
expressed  with  specific  detail  instead  of 
being  confined  to  general  statements.  The 
exceptions  Avhich  we  may  find  to  nearly 
every  rule  derived  from  them  need  also  to 
be  explained ;  and  the  theory  and  the  art 
require  to  be  more  closely  bound  together. 
Garus  has,  indeed,  done  something  towards 
this  end,  by  reducing  many  physiognomic 
observations  to  rules  connected  and  con- 
sistent with  those  of  physiology  ;  but  much 
more  remains  to  be  accomplished  by  minds 
of  a  less  imaginative  tendency  than  that 
of  Carus. 

4.  This  want  of  sure  connexion  between 
the  theory  and  the  art  is,  however,  no 
disproof  of  either.  The  same  defect, 
though  in  a  much  less  degree,  is  chargeable 
against  all  the  studies  that  are  occupied 
with  life  and  mind.  In  all  ages,  for  ex- 
ample, there  have  been  truths  in  the 
science  of  physiology,  and  truths  in  the  art 
of  medicine  ;  and  in  every  age  it  has  been 
thought  that  the  two  were  united  by  close 
bonds  ;  but  in  every  succeeding  age  many 
of  the  bonds  have  been  changed,  the  truths 
alone  abiding  ;  and  even  now,  those  who 
are  wisest  hold  by  the  science  and  by  the 
art  as  branches  of  knowledge  nearly  relat- 
ed, indeed,  and.  in  some  parts  mutually 
supporting,  but  in  many  parts  self-subsist- 
ing, and  in  some  dissociated.  So,  we  be- 
lieve, it  will  long  be  with  the  art  and  the 
theory  of  symbols  in  the  human  form. 


Art.  Nil.— Port-Royal  Par  0.  A.  Sainte- 
*    Beuve.    Paris,  lsiO-48.    3  vols.  Svo. 

'  xiN  event,'  says  ]M.  vSainte-Beuve,  *  which 
happens  sometimes  even  to  philosophers,' 

'  has  happened  to  M.  Cousin.  He  has  fallen  in 
love  with  Madame  de  Longueville  in  person  ; 
yes,  with  the  Great  Coiide's  sister.  Tlie  place 
in  which  he  lias  most  particularly  shown  his 
passion  for  her  is  where  he  has  to  deal  with  La 
Rochefoucauld.  He  does  not  speak  of  him  as  a 
judge  or  a  critic  would  speak,  but  as  a  rival. 

She  never  truly  loved  but  a  single  person,*'  says 
he  ;  "  it  was  La  Kochefoucauld ;"  and  this  leads 
liim  to  add,  "I  don't  deny  it;  I  do  not  hke  La 
Rochefoucauld."  La  rvochefoucauld  is  for  him 
the  great  adversary,  the  rival  who,  two  cen- 
turies ago,  su})planted  him.' 
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The  sarcasm  launched  against  M.  Cousin 
by  M.  Sainte-Beuve  was  not  witliout  a  per- 
sonal motive.  The  autlior  of  the  History 
<()/  Port- Royal  was  the  ftrst  to  rescue  the 
subject  from  the  oblivion  into  Avhicli  it  had 
fallen,  and  he  had  no  sooner  entered  the 
lioly  monastery  than  he  would  fain  have 
shut  the  gates  on  all  after-comers.  Among- 
the  poachers  upon  his  domain  M.  Cousin 
has  been  the  most  persevering  and  success- 
ful. In  fact,  his  depredations  were  not 
confined  to  Madame  de  Longueville.  Not- 
withstanding her  noble  birth,  her  remark- 
able beauty,  and  the  important  part  which 
she  played  in  the  intrigues  of  the  Fronde, 
she  u^as,  after  ail,  but  a  secondary  actor  in 
the  scenes  of  Port-Royal,  A  far  greater 
offence  of  M.  Cousin  was  to  have  denied  to 
M.  Sainte-Beuve  the  privilege  of  showing 
Pascal  in  a  new  light.  Before  his  narra- 
tion could  reach  the  period  at  which  this 
surprising  genius  shone  forth  in  all  his 
glory,  his  discoveries  were  anticipated,  and 
his  principal  hero  torn  away  from  a  frame 
which,  it  must  be  confessed,  Avas  too  narrow 
for  so  illustrious  a  man.  Others  joined  in 
pursuit  of  the  game  wdiicli  had  been  start- 
ed, and  there  was  even  a  contest  for  the 
rightto  use  the  manuscripts  preserved  in  the 
public  archives.  In  compliance  with  an  old 
and  mischievous  usage  students  are  per- 
mitted in  France  to  borrow  and  retain  as 
long  as  they  choose  the  books  and  docu- 
ments which  are  necessary  for  their  re- 
searches. The  right  gives  rise  to  incessant 
inconvenience  and  frequent  abuses.  The 
manuscript  which  is  taken  at  first  for  the 
honest  purpose  of  investigation  may  after- 
wards be  kept  to  prevent  a  rival  from  mak- 
ing use  of  it.  Whether  this  was  the  mo- 
tive in  the  Pascal  chace  we  will  not  at- 
tempt to  determine,  but  certain  it  is  that 
M.  FaugCre,  who  published  a  new  edition 
i)f  the  Penseesy  was  obliged  io  have  re- 
course to  a  ministerial  order  to  obtain  some 
papers  detained  by  a  fellow-hunter.  The 
ilepublic  of  letters  has  hitherto  rath-.^r 
gained  than  lost  by  the  emulation  which 
lias  been  excited,  but  we  should  be  of  a 
different  opinion  if  M.  Sainte-Beuve  allows 
himself  to  be  driven  away  by  this  irruption 
into  his  territory.  The  hedge  sparrow,  it  is 
said,  forsakes  the  eggs  which  have  been 
handled,  and,  fearful  for  the  safety  of  an 
offspring  which  she  is  too  weak  to  protect, 
refuses  to  give  them  life.  But  the  stronger 
eagle  fights  for  her  young,  and,  if  an  enemy 
succeeds  in  ravishing  one  from  the  nest,  the 
remainder  of  the  brood  does  but  become  the 
dearer.  Let  M.  Sainte-Beuve  copy  the  ex- 
ample of  the  nobler  bird,  and,  after  an  ab- 
sence already  too  prolonged,  return  to  his 
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beloved  nest  of  Port-Hoyal.  If  M.  Cousin 
has  not  yet  conquered  his  resentment 
against  his  fair  Longueville  for  having  been 
admired  by  La  ivochefoucauhl,  M.  Sainte- 
Beuve  should  be  more  generous,  and  forgive 
her  for  having  been  loved  by  ]\L  Cousin. 

The  Monastery  of  Port-Royal  exists  no 
longer.  All  that  remains  of  it  are  some 
shapeless  ruins,  situated  in  a  dark  and 
m.arshy  valley  not  far  from  Versailles.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by 
Bishop  Eudes  of  Sully,  and  Mathilda  of 
Garlande,  in  the  year  J  204,  that  prayers 
might  be  said  there  for  the  happy  return  of 
Mathieu  I  of  Montmorency,  Mathilda's  hus- 
band, who  was  fighting  in  the  Holy  Land. 
A  Bull,  in  1223,  conceded  to  the  convent 
the  privilege  of  receiving  secular  ladies, 
who,  disgusted  with  the  vanities  of  life, 
might  wish,  without  taking  the  vows,  to 
give  themselves  up  to  God.  It  was  per- 
haps the  admission  of  these  worldly  recruits, 
who  were  not  wholly  detached  from  the 
frivolities  of  society,  which  was  the  cause 
of  that  taste  for  fashion  which  was  reproved 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
by  the  superior  of  the  house.  The  inmates 
had  committed  the  enorm.ity  of  wearing 
sleeves  which  were  wider  at  the  bottom 
than  at  the  top,  and  the  abbess  was  ordered 
to  have  them  made  narrower.  Later  it 
was  found  necessary  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
masks,  gloves,  and  starched  hnen.  These 
trifles  were  the  symbols  of  more  serious  ir- 
regularities. The  service  was  not  duly  at- 
tended, the  rule  of  seclusion  was  violated, 
and  dances  and  banquets  had  greater 
charm.s  than  the  oflices  of  religion.  Such 
deviations  from  monastic  strictness  w^ere 
then  general  throughout  France.  The 
reform  in  Port-Koyal  was  brought  about  by 
a  girl  who  was  forced  against  her  will  into 
the  oiSce  of  abbess,  and  who  not  only  suc- 
ceeded in  making  her  community  a  model 
of  discipline  and  virtue,  but  who  attracted 
into  her  sphere  so  many  persons  illustrious 
for  piety,  for  learning,  and  for  genius,  that, 
of  all  the  institutions  of  the  kind  v.hich 
exer  existed,  this  is  the  one  which  has  ob- 
tained the  largest  renown  and  the  m.ost 
universal  admiration.  No  glory  was  want- 
ing to  it — not  even  the  distinction  of  bear- 
ing nobly  a  long  and  cruel  persecution. 
The  means  by  which  these  results  were 
obtained  are  a  rare  example  of  the  power 
of  simple  and  persevering  rectitude,  and 
give  a  perennial  interest  and  importance 
to  the  history  of  '  Mother  Angelique,' 
though  the  house  over  which  she  presided 
is  in  ruins,  and  the  succession  of  her  dis- 
ciples was  not  permitted  to  continue. 

Antoine  Arnauld,  the  representative  of 
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an  ancient  and  distinguished  family  in  | 
Aiivergne,  married  the  daughter  of  M.  | 
Marion,  an  avocat-g^nhal.  This  M.  Ma-  | 
3'ion  was  a  favourite  of  Henry  IV.,  and  ob- 
tained from  him  the  abbacies  of  Port-Uoyal 
and  St.  Cyr  for  two  of  his  grand-daughters. 
The  eldest,  Jacqueline  Marie  Arnauld, 
was  then  only  seven  and  a  half  years  old  ; 
the  younger,  Jeanne,  was  six.  Abuses  of 
this  kind  were  frequent  at  that  era,  but  it 
was  not  always  easy  to  obtain  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  appointments  at  Home;  and 
Antoine  Arnauld,  Avho  was  noted  for  a 
famous  speech  which  he  had  delivered 
against  the  Jesuits,  was  not  likely  to  obtain 
mucli  indulgence  from  tlie  Pope.  In  conse- 
quence the  fraud  was  committed  of  represent 
iiig  the  sisters  to  be  older  than  they  were, 
and,  the  better  to  dissemble  the  truth,  they 
were  described  not  by  their  true  Christian 
names,  but  by  the  names  which  they  re- 
ceived at  confirmation,  and  which  became 
their  religious  appellations.  This  was  the 
reason  why  Jacqueline  was  ever  after  called 
Mother  Ang^lique,  and  Jeanne,  Mother 
Agnes.  The  opening  of  the  drama  does 
not  prognosticate  reform.  The  next  scene 
in  the  history  was  still  less  promising. 

The  two  child-abbesses,  who  were  set  to 
preside  over  religious  communities  long 
before  they  were  themselves  emancipated 
from  the  bondage  of  the  nursery,  first  spent 
a  year  together  in  the  convent  of  St.  Cyr, 
which  belonged  to  Mother  Agnes,  the 
younger  sister.  At  the  close  of  a  life  de- 
voted to  humility,  she  still  reproached  her- 
self with  an  outbreak  of  domineering  autho- 
rity, when,  in  a  quarrel  with  her  elder 
sister,  she  asserted  her  right,  if  she  pleased, 
to  turn  her  out  of  her  abbey.  '  She  was 
proud  and  romantic,'  says  M.  Sainte-Beuve, 
'  to  such  a  degree  as  to  ask  God  why  he 
had  not  permitted  that  she  should  be  born 
Madame  de  France  !'  It  would  be  idle  to 
moralise  on  traits  like  these.  The  whole 
case  may  be  summed  in  the  fact  that  she 
was  six  and  an  abbess. 

Mother  Angelique,  with  whom  we  are 
more  immediately  concerned,  next  spent 
two  years  at  the  abbey  of  Maubuisson,  the 
last  place  which  Avas  calculated  to  inspire 
a  young  girl  with  religious  sentiments  ;  for 
it  was  presided  over  by  Madame  d'Estrees, 
the  sister  of  the  fair  Gabrielle,  so  famous 
for  her  beauty,  and  the  visits  which  the 
royal  lover  paid  to  the  convent  were  an 
open  insult  to  morality  and  religion.  It 
was  from  Madame  d'Estrees  that  the  future 
reformer  of  Port-Royal  was  named  Ange- 
lique at  her  confirmation.  This  most  as- 
suredly was  not  a  very  edifying  begin- 
ning. 


At  first  Mother  Angelique  was  only  the 
coadjutor  of  Jeanne  de  Boulehard,  the  ex- 
isting abbess.  The  latter  died  in  1602, 
and  her  successor,  when  hardly  eleven 
years  old,  was  definitively  installed  in  her 
office,  and  invested  Avith  all  its  functions 
and  prerogatives.  One  day,  when  Henry IV. 
was  hunting  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  took 
it  into  his  head  to  visit  M.  Arnauld,  who 
was  at  Port-Pvoyal  with  his  daughter.  The 
little  abbess  vrent  out  to  meet  him  at  the 
head  of  her  community,  and  marched 
gravely  along  with  ludicrous  dignity  upon 
thick-soled  shoes,  some  five  or  six  inches 
high,  that  she  might  appear  to  have  the 
stature  of  a  woman.  That  merrj^  monarch 
could  not  fail  to  be  delighted  with  the 
mock-heroic  scene.  He  left  with  reluc- 
tance, and  kept  shouting  as  he  rode  away, 
'  I  kiss  my  hand  to  Madam.e  the  Abbess.' 

Nothing  as  yet  seemed  to  foreshadow 
the  changes  which  were  soon  to  take  place. 
On  the  contrary.  Mother  Angelique  felt  no 
vocation  for  a  religious  life.  She  regretted 
the  world  from  which  she  had  been  cut  off 
so  young,  preferred  the  reading  of  Plu- 
tarch's Lives  to  her  Breviar}^,  and  often 
meditated  joining  two  of  her  aunts  who 
had  embraced  the  Protestant  religion  and 
resided  together  at  La  E-ochelle.  She 
even  desired  to  marry,  for  she  justly 
thought  that  a  holy  domestic  life  was  more 
agreeable  to  the  Almighty  than  the  unna- 
tural austerities  of  a  monastic  seclusion. 
By  degrees  the  conflict  of  her  feelings  re- 
duced her  to  a  state  of  melancholy  which 
impaired  her  health,  r.-nd  she  w^as  taken 
home  to  be  nursed.  She  was  not  then 
sixteen.  Her  father  detected  the  causes  of 
her  despondency,  and  v/ith  the  vehemence 
of  will  which  was  the  characteristic  of  iiis 
race  he  one  day  entered  her  room  with  a 
document  in  his  hand,  and  said,  *  Sign  this, 
my  child.'  Awed  by  the  profound  respect 
wliicli  she  entertained  for  her  father,  but 
her  heart  bursting  with  rage,  as  she  in- 
stinctively divined  the  purport  of  the  un- 
read paper,  she  complied  with  his  demand. 
She  felt  that  her  honour  was  pledged,  that 
she  had  definitively  engaged  herself  against 
her  will  to  lead  a  religious  life.  And,  in 
fact,  the  act  was  the  ratification  of  her 
vows  ;  it  was  her  sentence  upon  herself ! 

Her  health  restored,  she  returned  sad 
but  resigned  to  the  convent,  which  she 
accepted  henceforth  for  her  destiny.  The 
renewal  of  her  vows,  it  is  true,  had  been 
obtained  by  a  trick,  but  it  was  a  trick 
played  by  a  beloved  father.  Filial  respect 
threw  a  veil  over  the  artifice,  and  the  poor 
child  only  thought  of  her  signature,  and 
forgot  the  mode  of  obtaining  it.  lleligion 
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had  as  yet  no  part  in  her  resolution,  hut  it 
was  close  at  hand.  One  evening,  at  the 
approach  of  twilight,  as  she  came  from  a 
walk  in  the  garden,  a  Oapnchin  friar  ar- 
rived at  the  convent  and  requested  to 
preach.  A  sermon  was  an  entertainment 
which  broke  the  monditony  of  the  ordinary 
convent  life,  but  as  it  was  growing  late 
the  abbess  was  on  the  point  of  refusing  the 
offer.  Suddenly  she  changed  her  mind, 
and  ordered  the  bells  to  toll.  "What  the 
capuchin  said  she  did  not  herself  recollect ; 
but  while  tlie  discourse,  which  was  on  the 
humility  of  the  Saviour,  was  proceeding,  a 
complete  revolution  took  place  in  her  feel- 
ings. '  God  so  touched  me,'  she  said,  '  that 
from  this  moment  I  found  myself  more 
happy  to  be  a  nun  than  I  ever  before  was 
unhappy  at  being  one.'  She  perceived, 
however,  that  the  Capuchin  preacher  v/as 
not  capable  of  guiding  her  in  the  path 
which  a  divine  light  had  just  displayed  to 
her,  and  she  kept  her  emotions  to  herself. 
The  new  thoughts  which  now  agitated  her 
heart  again  affected  her  health,  and  she 
was  removed  to  her  father's  country  seat 
of  Andilly.  '  That  dwelling  appeared  to 
me  so  lovely,'  said  the  poor  girl,  *  that  I 
would  gladly  have  remained  for  ever 
amidst  such  beautiful  scenes,  for  God  had 
not  yet  given  me  the  eyes  of  a  Christian.' 
Nevertheless  she  assumed  a  coarse  dress, 
lay  on  a  hard  couch,  and  curtailed  her 
sleep  to  go  and  pray  secretly  in  the  re- 
motest parts  of  the  house.  Sometimes  she 
was  found  inflicting  punishments  upon  her- 
self that  she  might  become  accustomed  by 
degrees  to  bear  bodily  pain.  Dreading  the 
effects  of  such  austerity,  her  family,  who 
had  hitherto  employed  their  endeavours 
to  engage  her  in  a  monastic  life,  now  united 
their  efforts  to  check  her  enthusiasm.  The 
nuns,  wdien  she  got  back  to  Port-Royal, 
were  not  less  averse  to  the  new  spirit 
which  had  come  over  her.  In  spite  of 
relations  and  nuns  she  followed  her  own 
conscientious  convictions,  and  resolved  to 
persevere.  The  first  change  she  intro- 
duced was  to  bring  back  the  community  to 
the  strict  observance  of  their  vow  of  po- 
verty. It  was  not  the  easiest  part  of  the 
undertaking,  for  the  best  were  those  who 
were  most  opposed  to  the  step.  They  re- 
marked with  some  reason  that  when  every- 
thing was  in  common,  clothes  included  (for 
such  was  the  rule),  all  providence  would 
cease,  and  nobody  would  have  any  inte- 
rest in  economising.  Mother  Angelique 
did  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  that  in  a 
temporal  point  of  view  the  rule  might  be 
disadvantageous,  but  temporal  considera- 
tions had  no  longer  any  weight  in  her 


!  mind.  Her  principal  aim  was  the  spiritual 
I  good  of  her  flock.  She  considered  that 
j  the  solo  choice  lay  between  not  being 
j  abbess  at  all,  or  fulfilling  to  the  letter  the 
:  requirements  of  the  office,  and  while  the 
i  contest  was  pending  she  was  once  more 
I  seized  with  a  deep  melancholy  accom- 
:  panicd  by  fever.  The  nuns  asked  her 
j  what  made  her  so  sad.  Slie  replied  that 
I  they  knew  the  cause  well  enougli,  and 
'  that  it  depended  on  them  to  put  a  period 
j  to  her  grief-  '  Tell  us  what  you  want  of 
'  us,'  they  said,  at  last,  touclied  by  her  sor- 
:  row,  '  and,  provided  you  are  satisfied,  we 
I  promise  to  do  anything.'  She  reiterated 
j  that  what  she  required  was  that  they 
I  would  renounce  the  system  of  individual 
I  property  ;  and  the  following  day  they 
I  brought  her  their  clothes.  One  nun,  named 
'  Johannet,  who  was  deaf  and  dumb,  had  not 
I  been  informed  of  what  was  going  on,  and 
j  it  was  intended,  in  consequence  of  her  in- 
\  firmity,  to  exempt  her  from  the  law  ;  but 
I  on  seeing  the  others  produce  their  ward- 
[  robes,  she  guessed  the  meaning  of  the 

action,  and  imitated  their  example.  From 

that  day,  which  was  the  eve  of  St.  Joseph. 

1609,  and  which  was  religiously  inscribed 
1  in  the  Fasti  of  Port-Royal,  the  community 
I  of  goods  was  permanently  re-established. 

and  the  Mother  Abbess  was  cured  of  her 
I  fever. 

!     There    still   remained    one  refractory 
j  member  in  the  person  of  an  aged  nun. 
[  Dame  Morel,  who  fondly  cultivated  a  little 
j  garden.    She  brought  everything  except 
j  the  key  of  this  garden.    '  We  all  of  us 
1  have  our  little  garden,'  says  M.  Sainte- 
I  Beuve,  with  his  usual  grace,  '  and  we  often 
I  cling  to  it  more  strongly  than  to  the  large 
I  one.     Dame  Morel   flew  into  a  passion 
I  whenever  any  nun  or  father  Capuchin  sor- 
I  rowfuliy  spoke  to  her  of  that  unlawful  re- 
i  servation.    At  last,  one  day,  when  no  one 
1  had  breathed  a  word  on  the  subject,  she 
surrendered  by  a  sort  of  inw^ard  miracle. 
She  sent  in  a  letter  the  key  of  the  garden, 
as  of  a  last  citadel.  In  fact  it  was  the  key 
of  her  heart.' 
I     When  Mother  Angolique  had  ovcrconn' 
j  this  difficulty,  and  established  the  commu- 
I  nity  of  goods,  she  made  up  her  mind  t(^ 
I  strike  the  great  blow.    She  was  deter- 
mined to  restore  the  rule  of  seclusion,  to 
sever  herself  from  the  Avorld,  and  with  her 
nuns  devote  herself  completely  to  God. 
This  involved  the  separation  from  her 
family,  whom  she  so  dearly  loved,  and  by 
whom  she  vras  so  tenderly  beloved.  But 
the  Arnaulds  v,  ere  not  to  be  disunited  by 
this  daring  act  of  filial  disobedience,  by 
this  richly  rewarded  sacrifice  of  feeling'  tc^ 
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duty.  One  by  one,  sisters,  brothers,  mo- 
ther, nieces,  and  nephews,  came  chistering 
round  the  young  saint  Avhom  they  began 
by  opposing,  most  of  them  attracted  by 
her  virtues,  her  example,  and  her  insinu- 
ating charity.  She  began  by  drawing  to 
her  her  little  sister.  Mother  Agnes,  abljess 
of  St.  Cyr,  whom  we  have  already  seen 
priding  herself  on  her  official  supremacy. 
In  a  few  months  she  renounced  her  once 
cherished  dignity,  and  took  her  vows  as  a 
simple  nun  at  Port- Royal. 

The  law-courts  rose,  and  Antoine  Ar- 
nauld,  as  was  his  custom  in  vacations,  re- 
paired to  Port-Royal.  In  one  of  the  huge 
family  coaches  of  the  period  were  the  fa- 
ther, the  mother,  the  eldest  sister  Mme.  Le 
Maitre,  a  younger  sister  named  Anne,  who 
was  then  fifteen,  and  the  eldest  brother 
Arnauld  d'Andilly,  who  was  twenty.  It 
is  difficult  for  us  now  to  realise  the  full 
force  of  the  paternal  authority  of  that  age, 
and  the  immense  hardihood  which  it  re- 
(}uired  to  resist  its  will.  Mother  Angelique 
was  hardly  seventeen,  and  had  never 
swerved  from  the  most  profound  obedience, 
which  was  seconded  by  such  love  as  strong 
minds  only  are  capable  of  feeling.  Prayer 
was  her  weapon  against  the  coming  attack, 
and  the  nuns  of  her  party  joined  with  her 
in  her  supplications.  She  had  taken  pos- 
session at  dawn  of  every  key  to  prevent 
a  surprise,  and,  with  her  supporters,  waited 
the  arrival  of  the  dreaded  coach  'like  a 
little  force  under  arms  awaiting  the  enemy.' 
So  daring  did  the  act  appear,  that  few  of 
the  inmates  could  believe  she  Vv'ould  have 
the  courage  to  persist.  At  length  the  noise 
of  wheels  was  heard  in  the  outer  court,  and 
Mother  Angolifjue,  advancing  to  the  wicket, 
announced  her  resolution  to  her  father,  and 
begged  him  to  proceed  to  the  grated  par- 
lour, where  alone  she  could  receive  him. 
No  sooner  did  she  utter  the  words  than  he 
Hew  into  a  passion,  knocked  louder  than 
ever  at  the  door,  and  fiercely  demanded 
admittance.  Madame  Arnauld  joined  in 
the  clamour,  called  her  daughter  an  ingrate, 
and  swore  an  oath  which  afterwards  cost 
her  many  a  tear,  that  if  she  was  not  ad- 
mitted at  once  she  would  never  again  set 
her  foot  in  Port-Royal.  M.  d'Andilly,  with 
the  impetuosity  of  youth,  went  further  still, 
and  declared  that  his  sister  was  a  monster 
and  a  parricide.  The  Abbess  stood  firm. 
M.  x\.rnauld,  unable  to  prevail  by  force, 
had  recourse  to  stratagem.  He  demanded 
to  see  his  two  other  daughters.  Mother  Ag- 
nes and  Marie-Olaire,  intending  to  rush  in 
as  these  were  let  out.  But  they  Avere  sent 
round  by  the  church-door,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity was  lost  of  surprising  the  citadel. 


As  they  joined  the  infuriated  group,  M 
d'Andilly  poured  forth  bitter  reproaches! 
against  Mother  Angelique.  Mother  Agnes 
immediately  took  up  her  defence,  observ- 
ing that  her  sister  had  done  nothing  more 
than  was  prescribed  by  the  Council  of 
Trent.  '  Oh,  forsooth,'  exclaimed  M.  d'An- 
dilly, excited  beyond  endurance,  '  this  is  a 
pretty  case ;  here  is  another  little  pedant 
who  quotes  to  us  canons  and  council  !'  All 
this  while  there  were  some  dissentients  in 
the  camp,  and  among  them  was  old  Dame 
Morel,  who  clung  so  fondly  to  her  little 
garden,  and  v/ho  now  exclaimed,  '  It  is  a 
shame  not  to  open  to  M.  Arnauld.'  Mo- 
ther Angelique  was  of  another  opinion,  and 
at  last  her  father,  without  relinquishing  his 
anger,  yielded  to  her  entreaties,  and  went 
to  the  reception-room.  Pale  and  agitated, 
he  spoke  to  her  through  the  grating  of  all 
that  he  had  done  for  her,  and  of  the  love 
which  he  bore  her.  Henceforth  he  re* 
nounced  it ;  he  would  see  her  no  more,  and 
as  a  final  request  he  conjured  her  to  take 
care  of  herself  and  not  ruin  her  health  by 
reckless  austerities.  This  pathetic  adieu, 
in  which  tenderness  mingled  with  resent- 
ment, proved  too  much  for  the  overwrought 
mind  of  Mother  Angelique,  and  she  fell 
senseless  on  the  floor.  A  paroxysm  of 
alarm  now  took  possession  of  M.  Arnauld. 
He  called  wildly  upon  his  daughter,  he 
stretched  out  his  arms  to  the  opposing 
grate,  he  vociferated  with  all  his  might  for 
help,  and  his  wife  and  children  screamed 
as  loudly  as  himself.  The  nuns,  believing 
that  the  uproar  was  only  a  renewal  of  the 
original  contest,  kept  carefully  out  of  the 
way,  and  it  was  some  time  before  they 
could  be  made  to  comprehend  the  situation 
of  their  Abbess.  Her  first  Avords  on  open- 
ing her  eyes  were  to  request  her  father  not 
to  leave  that  day.  She  had  a  couch  pre- 
pared for  herself  by  the  grating  ;  a  calm 
and  loving  conversation  ensued,  and  Mother 
Angelique  was  victorious  over  her  family. 
Her  ecclesiastical  superiors  afterwards  gave 
permission  for  Madame  Arnauld  and  her 
daughters  to  enter  the  convent  when  they 
pleased.  But  the  fatal  oath  was  for  a  year 
an  insurmountable  barrier.  At  the  end  of 
that  period  she  heard  a  sermon  in  which 
hasty  and  foolish  vows  were  declared  not 
to  be  binding,  and  she  immediately  ordered 
her  carriage  and  set  out  for  Port-Royal. 
The  day  of  her  reappearance  was  ever  af- 
ter kept  as  an  anniversary  in  her  heart  by 
the  delighted  Mother  Angelique. 

The  grand  contest  which  had  taken  place 
was  known  in  the  annals  of  the  monastery 
by  the  name  of  the  '  day  of  the  wicket.' 
M.  Royar-Coilard  used  to  speak  of  the 
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scene  as  one  of  the  great  pages  of  human 
nature,  and  one  which  was  not  surpassed 
by  anything  in  Plutarch.  His  admiration, 
all  must  agree,  was  not  misplaced.  The 
object  for  which  Mother  Angelique  con- 
tended was  indeed  mistaken,  or  rather  the 
mistake  was  in  her  vocation  itself.  But 
what  is  beyond  all  praise  is,  the  unflinch- 
ing adherence  to  what  she  conceived  her 
duty, — the  sacrifice  to  conscience  of  every 
opposing  feeling  of  her  heart. 

'  ;  unmov'd, 

Unshaken,  unseduc'd,  un terrified, 
Her  loyalty  she  kept,  her  love,  her  zeal; 
iNTor  niniiber  nor  example  with  her  wrought 
To  swerve  from  truth,  or  change  her  constant 

mind 
Though  single.' 

This  was  her  true  glory,  her  chief  distinc- 
tion, and  it  was  this  quality  which  enabled 
her  to  produce  such  vv^onderful  results. 

*  Let  us,'  says  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  '  reca- 
pitulate the  actors  in  the  events  of  the  day 
of  the  wicket — Mother  Angelique,  M. 
Arnauld,  Madame  Arnanld,  their  three 
young  daughters,  Agnes,  Anne,  and  Marie- 
Claire,  Mme.  Le  Maitre  and  M.  d'x\ndilly. 
Well,  these  actors  or  spectators,  M.  Ar- 
nauld excepted,  who  died  in  the  world 
respected  as  an  honest  man  and  a  Christian, 
all,  with  Madame  Arnauld  at  their  head, 
entered  finally  into  Port-Royal.'  Marie- 
Claire,  who,  we  have  seen,  was  already 
domiciled  with  the  Abbess  at  the  time  of 
the  battle,  had  been  a  lovely  child,  but 
was  completely  disfigared  by  the  small- 
pox. When  she  first  caught  sight  of  her 
face  in  the  glass,  she  covered  it  with  her 
hands  and  cried  out,  '  It  is  no  longer  I.' 
The  involuntary  exclamation  was  true  in 
a  sense  which  she  little  imagined.  It  was 
probably  not  only  her  face  but  her  heart 
which  was  changed  by  the  event,  and  her 
moral  being  profited  by  the  destructjon  of 
her  beauty.  Anne,  who  v/as  six  years 
older,  had  her  religious  impressions 
strengthened  by  the  same  disorder.  Her 
convictions  continued  to  gather  force  until 
in  1616  she  renounced  the  world  for  Port- 
Royal.  '  When  I  first  entered,'  she  wrote, 
'  I  felt  a  painful  void  in  my  soul,  and,  hav- 
ing mentioned  it  to  Mother  Agnes,  she 
»ansv/ered  that  1  need  not  be  astonished, 
because,  having  quitted  all  the  things  of 
the  world,  and  not  being  yet  consoled  by 
God.  I  was  as  between  heaven  and  earth. 
About  a  year  afterwards  this  void  was 
filled.'  From  this  time  she  considered  the 
convent  a  paradise.  'J.Tie  marshy  and  un- 
wholesome valley,  the  damp  and  narrow 
cell,  seemed  delightful  to  her  spirit,  sooth- 
ed by  the  religious  exercises  which  were 


indissolubly  associated  with  the  locality, 
and  she  imagined,  as  she  gazed  at  the  sky, 
that  it  was  more  serene  than  elsewhere. 
She  once,  when  she  was  alone,  danced 
with  joy  at  the  recollection  that  she  was  a 
nun,  and  when  she  saw  one  of  the  sister- 
hood sorrowful  she  thought  if  she  did  but 
look  at  her  black  veil  she  would  be  sad  no 
longer.  But  mortification  was  the  rule  of 
the  house.  Her  passion  was  prayer  and 
solitude,  and  she  was  subsequently  set  to 
perform  the  uncongenial  task  of  instructing 
children.  For  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  she 
continued  to  obey,  but  it  was,  she  said,  as 
it  were  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  Mother 
Angclique  set  the  example  of  self-denial. 
'  It  would  be  difficult,'  wrote  her  niece,  '  to 
find  such  another  piece  of  serge  as  she  used 
for  her  dress — so  coarse,  rough,  loose,  yel- 
low, and  greasy.  What  I  say  of  her 
clothes  I  might  say  of  everything  ;  she 
never  took  for  herself  anything  but  the 
refuse.'  M.  Arnauld  had  been  accustomed 
to  assist  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
establishment,  and  she  endeavoured  by 
economy  to  dispense  with  his  gifts  and 
render  the  house  self-supporting.  In  spite 
of  the  ])overty  which  resulted,  she  managed 
to  relieve  the  poor  families  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. To  the  inmates  she  compen- 
sated for  the  deprivations  she  imposed  on 
them  by  redoubling  her  tenderness.  It 
was  on  the  sick  sisters  especially  that  she 
lavished  the  tokens  of  her  inexhaustible 
charity,  nursing  them  and  rendering  them 
the  most  repulsive  services.  Whenever 
she  was  wanted  it  .was  almost  always  in 
the  infirmary  that  she  was  to  be  found. 
She  was  discovered  there  one  day  lying  on 
the  feet  of  a  sick  nun,  whom  nothing  would 
warm,  and  she  said,  with  a  laugh,  that  she 
was  performing  the  office  of  a  blanket.  In 
fact,  the  irresistible  gift  of  persuasiveness 
which  Mother  Angelique  possessed  con- 
sisted mainly  in  this,  that  she  was  more 
severe  towards  herself  than  towards  her 
flock.  She  oftener  taught  by  example 
than  by  precept.  When  she  had  deter- 
mined upon  suppressing  the  use  of  meat  in 
the  community,  she  began  by  trying  the 
practice  upon  herself.  For  a  month  she 
ate  nothing  except  a  piece  of  omelette,  and 
to  conceal  the  fact,  she  had  it  covered  with 
a  thin  slice  of  mutton.  A  petty  deception 
like  this  does  not  accord  Avith  the  nobler 
proceedings  of  the  holy  Angclique  ;  but 
tricks  in  some  shape  or  other  seem  an  in- 
curable vice  of  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion. Having  undergone  the  probation  in 
her  own  person,  she  invited  the  rest  to 
repeat  the  experiment,  and  abstinence  was 
embraced  by  the  entire  community. 
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Port-E-ojal  set  in  order,  Mother  Ange- 
lique  was  called  upon  to  perform  the  same 
duty  for  another  establishment.  Her  former 
mistress  and  namesake,  Madame  d'Estrces, 
still  presided  at  Maubuisson,  where  mat- 
ters had  proceeded  from  bad  to  worse. 
She  locked  up  and  illtreated  the  monks 
who  were  sent  to  inquire  into  the  scandals 
which  prevailed,  and  her  last  feat  in  this 
kind  was  to  imprison  one  M.  Deruptis  in  a 
tower  of  the  abbey,  keep  him  on  bread 
and  water,  and  have  him  flogged  every 
morning.  It  was  determined,  as  she  re- 
fused to  vacate  her  office,  to  remove  her 
by  force  and  shut  her  up  in  the  house  of 
the  '  Filles  penifentes,'  though  it  was  cer- 
tainly not  to  this  body  that  she  belonged. 
The  king's  archers  arrived  on  the  5th  of 
February,  1618,  and  being  denied  admit- 
tance, they  scaled  the  walls,  broke  open 
the  doors,  and  carried  away  Madame 
d'Estrtes  on  her  bed.  On  the  19th  of 
February  Mother  Angclique  left  Port- 
Royal  to  supply  her  place.  It  was  the 
day  after  the  profession  of  her  sister  Anne, 
who  remained  unmoved,  while  the  rest  of 
the  nuns  were  weeping  for  the  loss  of  their 
beloved  Abbess.  The  gloom  which  over- 
cast a  portion  of  the  noviciate  of  sister 
Anne  was  passed,  and  she  entered  into 
that  joy  at  her  calling,  of  which  we  have 
seen  the  evidence.  *  God,'  she  said,  when 
astonishment  was  expressed  at  her  seem- 
ing indifference  to  the  departure  of  Ange- 
lique — '  God  conferred  too  great  a  favour 
upon  me  yesterday  to  permit  me  to  mourn 
to-day.' 

The  reception  which  Mother  Angclique 
met  with  at  JMaubuisson  was  a  complete 
contrast  to  the  regrets  she  left  behind. 
The  report  of  the  reform  of  Port-Iloyal 
had  frightened  the  dissolute  nuns,  and  they 
pictured  to  themselves  a  stern  mistress 
whose  very  aspect  would  cause  them  1o 
shudder.  They  had  none  of  them  the 
slightest  idea  of  the  duties  of  their  pro- 
fession. They  attended  the  holy  services 
without  reverence,  and  spent  all  the  re- 
mainder of  their  time  in  entertainments. 
They  gave  numerous  parties,  played  come- 
dies to  divert  their  guests,  had  collations 
served  in  gardens  where  they  had  had 
summer-houses  built,  and  often  walked 
to  the  ponds  on  the  road  to  Paris,  where 
they  were  joined  by  monks  who  danced 
with  them.  The  age  was  dissolute,  and 
there  was  nothing  of  primitive  innocence 
and  simplicity  in  these  rural  amusements, 
which,  even  at  the  best,  were  a  contraven- 
tion of  the  rules  of  monastic  discipline. 
The  ignorance  of  the  Maubuisson  nuns  of 
everything  which  appertained  to  religion 


was  hardly  credible.  To  confess  is  one  of 
the  first  demands  of  the  Homan  Catholic 
church,  the  very  alphabet  of  its  faith  ;  and 
people  whose  lives  were  supposed  to  be 
passed  in  pious  exercises  knew  not  how  to 
discharge  a  duty  which  was  performed  by 
the  meanest  peasant. 

'  Tiiey  presented  themselves  for  the  purpose 
to  a  Bernardin  monk  Avho  did  not  bear  the  name 
of  their  confessor  for  nothing,  since  it  was  he 
who  always  made  their  confession  for  tliem,  and 
named  the  sins  that  they  were  to  acknowledge, 
although  perhaps  they  had  not  committed  them. 
It  was  all  that  he  could  do  to  get  them  to  pro- 
nounce a  Yes,"  or  a  No,"  upon  which  he 
gave  them  fibsolntion  without  farther  iiifjniry. 
At  Inst,  wearied  witii  tlie  incessant  rcjjroriches 
of  this  father,  on  account  of  their  ignorance, 
they  hit  on  what  they  thought  an  excellent 
n,:iethod.  They  composed  in  conjunction,  with 
much  difficulty,  three  kinds  of  confessions — one 
for  high  festivals,  one  for  Sundays,  and  one  for 
working-days,  and  having  written  them  in  a 
book,  each  took  it  when  they  went  to  confess, 
which  they  might  jnsr,  as  easil}'  have  done  alto- 
gether, since  they  all  repeated  the  same  thing.' 

Mother  iVngelique  did  not  underrate  the 
difficulties  of  her  task.  She  believed  that 
she  v>"as  sacrificing  herself  to  others,  and 
that  her  health  and  energies  would  be  ex- 
hausted in  the  task.  She  took  with  her 
her  young  sister  Marie-Olaire,  '  and  before 
setting  out,'  says  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  '  she 
showed  her  the  bed  she  would  one  day 
have  to  occupy  in  the  infirmary  of  Port- 
Hoyal  on  her  return  from  this  rude  and 
ruinous  campaign,  as  a  general  might  point 
out  the  Livalides  to  his  soldiers  on  the  eve 
of  battle.'  The  Abbess  began  by  endea- 
vouring to  win  the  co-operation  of  the  old 
nuns  whom  she  had  known  in  her  child- 
hood. Her  gentle  manners  diminished  by 
degrees  the  fright  which  her  arrival  had 
caused,  and  at  last  terror  was  changed  into 
admiration.  She  next,  to  infuse  a  better 
spirit  nito  the  house,  introduced  thirty  new 
nuns  of  tried  piety,  lodged  them  in  a  sepa- 
rate cjuarter,  and  bestowed  all  her  care 
upon  their  training.  As  in  Port-Royal, 
she  was  the  first  to  perform  the  tasks  she 
imposed.  She  sv/ept  the  house,  carried 
the  wood,  washed  the  porringers,  and 
weeded  the  garden.  Her  cell  was  the 
narrowest,  darkest,  and  most  uncomfort-' 
;  able  in  the  house  ;  a  sewer  near  the  win- 
dow rendered  it  unwholesome  ;  insects 
made  it  a  place  of  torture;  and,  to  com- 
plete the  self-imposed  hardship,  she  slept 
in  serge  sheets  upon  a  straw  mattress 
which  was  placed  on  the  ground. 

Maubuisson  was  destined  like  Port-Royal 
to  have  its  'day  of  the  wicket,'  but  the 
contest  was  of  auothcr  kind.  Madame 
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d'Estrees  liad  been  violently  ejected  by 
the  King's  archers,  and  she  resolved  to 
copy  the  tactics  of  her  enemies.  She  had 
escaped  from  the  house  of  the  Filles  ijini- 
tentes  in  the  night,  and  appeared  suddenly 
at  Maubuisson,  accompanied  by  the  Count 
de  Sanzai  and  an  armed  escort.  She  went 
up  to  Mother  Angelique  as  she  was  enter- 
ing the  choir,  and,  addressing  her,  said — 

*  I  have  come  to  thank  you  for  the  care 
you  have  taken  of  my  abbey  during  my 
absence,  and  to  request  you  to  return  to 
yours  and  leave  me  to  manage  my  own.' 
'  Madame,'  replied  Mother  Angerujue,  '  I 
would  do  it  gladly  if  I  could,  but  you  know 
that  our  superior  has  ordered  me  to  take 
charge  of  this  house,  and  that  having  come 
here  from  obedience  it  is  onh^  from  the 
same  obedience  that  I  can  depart.'  Having 
said  these  words,  she  sat  down  in  the  choir 
in  the  seat  of  the  Abbess.  '  What  auda- 
city,' exclaimed  Madame  d'Estrees,  '  to 
assume  my  place  in  my  presence  !'  and 
rushing  out  she  demanded  the  ke^'s  of  the 
house.  She  was  answered  that  they  were 
in  the  possession  of  *  Madame.''  '  Is  there 
any  other  Madame  here  but  myself?-'  she 
cried  out  in  a  rage.  The  storm  soon  after 
ceased  for  a  while,  but  was  renewed  v/hen 
Mother  Angelique  and  her  nuns  returned 
after  dinner  to  the  chapel.  Count  Sanzai 
and  four  gentlemen  advanced  towards  her, 
sword  in  hand,  and  exhorted  her  to  yield. 
One  of  them,  to  terrify  her,  fired  a  pistol. 
She  still  replied  with  calmness  that  she 
would  not  stir  until  she  was  turned  out  by 
force,  since  this  alone  could  justify  her  be- 
fore God.  The  nuns  thronged  around  her 
to  protect  her,  while  Madame  d'Estrees 
poured  upon  her  a  torrent  of  abuse,  and  at 
last  took  hold  of  her  veil  as  if  to  tear  it 
from  her  head.    '  Immediately,'  she  says, 

*  my  lamb-like  sisters  became  lions,  and 
one  of  them  advanced  towards  Madame 
d'Estrees,  and  exclaimed,  "  You  wretch  ! 
do  you  dare  to  pull  aAvay  the  veil  of  Ma- 
dame de  Port-Eoyal  ?    Ah  !  I  know  you 
well.    I  know  who  you  are."  '    And  upon 
this  she  caught  hold  of  the  veil  of  Madame 
d'Estrees  and  flung  it  away.    The  gentle- 
men now  seized  Mother  Angelique  by  the 
arm,  and  hurried  her  into  a  coach  which 
was  waiting  for  the  purpose.    The  nuns 
rushed  in  a  crowd  to  the  carriage  ;  some 
ascended  the  box,  some  got  up  behind,  or 
on  the  roof,  and  others  clung  to  the  wheels.  | 
'Drive  on,'  said  Madame  d'Estrees  to  the  | 
coachman,  but  he  answered  that  he  dared  I 
not,  for  he  should  kill  the  nuns.    Mother  | 
Angelique  alighted,  formed  them  into  a  \ 
procession,  and  two  and  two  they  walked  to  I 
Pontoise.    The  plague  was  in  the  place,  \ 


but  the  people  thronged  about  them,  ex- 
claiming '  that  they  had  left  tlie  real  plague 
behind  in  the  person  of  that  infamous  and 
abandoned  woman  who  had  turned  them 
out.'  Their  sojourn  at  Pontoise  was  short. 
At  the  first  outbreak  Madame  Angelique 
sent  to  Paris  to  announce  what  was  going 
on.  A  troop  of  the  King's  archers  were 
immediately  despatched,  and  Madame  d'Es- 
trees and  her  bravos  fled  at  their  approach 
without  waiting  to  dispute  the  field.  At 
ten  at  night  Madame  Angelique  and  her 
nuns  set  out  from  Pontoise,  escorted  by  a 
hundred  and  fifty  archers,  each  carrying  a 
torch  in  his  hand  and  a  musket  on  his 
shoulder.  It  is  evident  that  exciting  epi- 
sodes like  these  would  only  increase  the 
sense  which  the  community  might  before 
have  entertained  of  the  importance  of  their 
mission,  and  Avould  give  an  impulse  as 
marked  as  it  was  unexpected  to  the  efforts 
of  Mother  Angelique. 

The  danger  from  the  myrmidons  of  Ma- 
dame d'Estrees  did  not  entirely  cease  with 
tLis  memorable  day.  They  sometimes  ap- 
peared at  the  convent,  and  fired  under  the 
windows.  A  garrison  of  fifty  archers  was 
ordered  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  the  in- 
mates, but  Mother  Angelique  refused  to  re- 
tain them.  Her  religious  faith  was  equal  to 
all  emergencies,  and  that  calm  and  enduring 
heroism,  essentially  feminine,  which  she 
displayed  before  the  drawn  swords  of  the 
brutal  creatures  of  the  infuriated  ex-abbess, 
was  the  only  shield  she  desired  against  a  re- 
newal of  the  outrage.  She  continued  for 
five  years  her  work  of  reform,  and  was 
offered  the  appointment  of  abbess,  but  re- 
fused to  accept  so  rich  a  post.  Madame 
de  Soissons  was  named  to  the  oflice,  and 
Mother  Angelique  remained  some  months 
to  assist  her.  Disagreements,  however, 
arose,  and  one  of  the  complaints  was  that 
she  had  filled  the  monastery  with  poor 
girls  without  dowry.  '  I  answered,'  she 
said,  'that  if  a  house  with  thirty  thousand 
livres  rent  was  too  much  burthened  by 
thirty  nuns,  I  should  not  consider  that 
Port-Royal,  which  had  only  six  thousand, 
would  be  incommoded  by  receiving  them.' 
She  accordingly  removed  them  there  the 
3rd  of  March,'lG2.3.  The  Port-Royal  nuns 
chanted  the  Te  Deam  on  the  arrival  of 
their  sisters  from  Maubuisson, '  welcoming 
them  as  a  present  from  God  to  enrich  the 
house  more  and  more  with  the  inexhausti- 
ble treasury  of  poverty.'  Mother  Ange- 
lique, who  had  business  in  Paris,  was  unable 
to  accompany  the  adopted  thirty  to  their 
new  home  :  and  fearing  that  the  sudden 
influx  of  such  numbers,  when  she  v/as  net 
there  to  keep  order,  would  occasion  an  in- 
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road  on  tlie  strictness  of  the  rules,  she 
commanded  them  not  to  utter  a  syllable 
till  her  return.  Each  had  a  label  on  her 
sleeve,  upon  which  was  written  her  name, 
for  the  guidance  of  the  officials  of  Port- 
Royal.  It  was  not  till  tho  13th  of  March 
that  Mother  Angoiique  returned,  and  un- 
locked the  tongues  of  her  thirty  mutes. 
They  had  already  been  trained  to  observe 
frequent  silence,  and,  above  all,  to  a  general 
unquestioning  obedience.  A  novice,  on 
proceeding  to  the  cell  which  had  been  al- 
lotted to  her,  and  which  was  supposed  to  be 
furnished,  found  nothing  but  faggots.  She 
accepted  the  accommodation  without  one 
word  of  inquiry,  and  slept  on  the  faggots 
for  several  consecutive  nights.  On  another 
occasion,  some  medicine  was  carried  by 
mistake  to  a  nun  who  was  in  perfect  health. 
That  it  Ys^as  brought  to  her  was  sufficient, 
and  she  immediately  swallowed  it.  The 
excesses  of  a  system,  if  they  lead  to  no- 
thing worse,  at  least  result  in  the  ridicu- 
lous. 

The  Abbo  de  Saint-Cyran  was  intimate 
with  M.  Arnauld  d'Andilly,  the  eldest  bro- 
ther of  Motlier  Ang^'dique.  He  happened 
to  be  present  when  she  sent  to  ask  for  car- 
riages to  take  the  poor  nuns  of  Maubussion 
to  Port-Royal,  and  he  was  so  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  disinterestedness  of  the 
transaction  that  he  wrote  the  abbess  a  let- 
ter of  congratulation.  Such  was  the  com- 
mencement of  her  connexion  Avith  this  re- 
markable man,  who  exercised  so  large  an 
influence  over  the  present  fortunes  and  fu- 
ture fate  of  Port-rioyal.  Richelieu,  who 
appreciated  his  talents  and  feared  his 
worth,  made  great  efforts  to  attach  him  to 
himself  He  offered  him  several  sees,  and 
the  persevering  refusal  of  Saint-Cyran  to 
accept  the  bribe  was  the  principal  cause  of 
the  persecution  to  which  he  was  afterwards 
subjected.  '  The  narrow  way,'  he  once 
observed,  '  obliged  me  to  marry  a  prison  in 
preference  to  a  bishoprick,  because  the  re- 
fusal of  one  led  necessarily  to  the  other 
under  a  government  that  could  tolerate 
only  slaves.'  '  Richelieu,'  says  M.  Sainte- 
Beuve,  '  like  Bonaparte  and  all  despots, 
could  never  bear  that  a  person  of  any  con- 
sideration should  remain  beyond  the  sphere 
of  his  power.  He  did  not  scorn  to  make 
advances,  but  woe  to  those  who  did  not 
yield  to  them  !  Whoever  was  not  for  him, 
and  wholly  his,  was  soon  deemed  to  be 
against  him.  In  truth,  the  aims  of  Saint- 
Cyran  and  Richelieu  were  as  remote  as 
ambition  and  humility,  as  state-craft  and 
simplicity,  as  worldliness  and  Christianity. 
While  the  Cardinal  was  intent  upon  wield- 
ing the  sceptre  of  kings,  the  Abbe  was  en- 


grossed with  dreams  of  reforming  the 
church.  '  Formerly,  said  he,  '  it  was  like 
a  large  river,  of  which  the  waters  were 
I  clear,  but  it  now  seems  nothing  but  mire.' 
I  The  evil  was  notorious,  and  was  bewai'ed 
i  by  every  man  who  had  the  slightest  pre- 
j  tension  to  goodness.  *  j\[y  daughter,'  said 
j  St.  Franr-ois  de  Sales  to  Mother  Angelique, 
I  '  to  talk  of  such  disorders  to  the  world 
would  give  rise  to  useless  scandal.  These 
sick  people  love  their  diseases  ;  they  do 
not  choose  to  be  cured.  I  know  this  as 
well  as  the  doctors  who  speak  of  it,  bnt 
discretion  prevents  me  from  mentioning  it. 
We  must  weep  and  pray  in  secret  to  God, 
that  His  liand  may  be  laid  where  men  are 
not  qualified  to  set  theirs.'  The  man  who 
uttered  these  expressions  cannot  certainly 
be  taxed  with  an  over-scrupulosity,  for  he 
believed  he  would  be  justified  in  cheating 
at  cards  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  his 
alms  !  It  was  the  sam.e  in  Italy  as  in 
France.  'Zeal  and  afiiiction  for  the  disor- 
ders of  the  Court  of  Rome,'  said  Frederico 
Borromeo,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  '  incited 
me  to  write  a  book  on  the  subject  three 
fingers  thick.  But,  having  seen  every  ave- 
nue closed  against  reformation,  I  burnt  my 
work,  well  assured  that  these  moral  truths 
did  but  cause  scandal,  and  proclaim  the 
excesses  of  those  who  refuse  to  mend.* 
The  whole  soul  of  M.  Saint-Cyran  was  up 
in  arms  against  the  spirit  of  an  age  like  this. 
The  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil  were  in 
the  Church,  and,  while  Richelieu  was  in 
league  with  them,  the  business  of  the  abbe 
was  to  fight  against  them  to  the  death. 

Before  the  acquaintance  of  Mother  An- 
gelique with  M.  Saint-Cyran  had  ripened 
into  intimacy,  some  disastrous  change  took 
place  in  the  Port-Royal  community.  '  This 
house,  so  inconvenient  and  so  small,'  wrote 
one  of  their  number,  in  allusion  to  the  in- 
flux of  nuns  from  Maubuisson,  '  became 
suddenly  enlarged  by  the  ample  charity  of 
those  who  desired  to  be  straitened  for  the 
advantage  of  others.'  The  sentiment  was 
admirable,  but  the  walls  did  not  expand 
with  their  hearts,  and  they  felt  the  annoy- 
ance of  being  crowded  too  closely  in  their 
hive.  The  marshy  valley,  too,  generated 
fevers,  and  fifteen  of  their  number  had  died 
in  two  years.  They  consequently  pur- 
chased a  house  in  Paris,  and  thither  the 
colony  was  transferred  in  ]G26. 

The  Mother  Angelique,  who  had  long 
been  desirous  of  resigning  her  post  of 
Abbess,  petitioned  the  King,  about  the 
period  of  the  change  of  residence,  to  allow 
the  nuns  to  choose  their  own  superior.  The 
prayer  was  granted,  and  a  triennial  election 
was  substituted  for  the  appointment  for  life 
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by  the  Crown.    A  short  time  before  she 
.abdicated  her  own  authority,  she  became 
acquainted  with  M.  Zamet,  bishop  of  Lan- 
gres,  and  gave  him  the  directorship  of  Port- 
Eoyal.    If  M.  Zamet  had  been  a  M.  Saint- 
Oyran,  his  fervour  and  wisdom  would  have  I 
supplied  the  place  of  the  watchful  piety  of  | 
Mother  Angelique,  and  rendered  her  resig-  i 
nation  innocuous.    Vmt  she  was  deceived  i 
in  her  man.    Cautious  as  she  was,  she  had  \ 
mistaken  the  character  of  this  wily  bishop,  j 
who  was  of  Italian  descent —  j 

'  Tor  oft,  thoiigli  Wisdom  Avake,  Suspicion  sleeps  | 
At  Wisdom's  gate,  and  to  sim])licity  i 
Resigns  her  charge,  while  Goodness  thinks  no  ill  | 
Where  no  ill  seems.'  ! 

Through  the  new  Abbess  he  began  with 
all  speed  to  undo  the  work  which  Mother 
Angelique,  with  endless  toil  and  prayer, 
had  laboured  so  many  years  to  effect.  In 
lieu  of  the  customary  plain  fare,  served  up  { 
on  stoneware,  they  had  now  delicate  viands 
on  enamelled  china.  The  dresses  of  the 
nuns  were  of  beautiful  white  shalloon,  their 
scapularies  of  brilliant  scarlet,  and  per- 
fumes, fine  linen,  and  nosegays  were  em- 
ployed to  give  an  air  of  luxury  to  the 
chapel.  In  short,  M.  Zamet  avowed  that 
he  desired  to  introduce  all  the  refinements 
which  could  please  the  young  ladies  of  the 
Court,  and  allure  rich  and  highborn  maid- 
ens into  the  house.  The  discipline  was 
relaxed  to  keep  pace  with  these  indulg- 
ences, and  the  nuns  were  encouraged  to 
cultivate  jesting,  ridicule,  and  mimicry. 
It  M^as  evident  that  Port  Royal,  under  such 
influences,  would  soon  relapse  into  the  in- 
dolence and  sensuality  which  experience 
shows  to  be  the  natural  tendency  of  mo- 
nastic institutions.  Mother  Angtlique's 
heart  was  hot  within  her,  but  slie  held  her 
tongue.  *  I  often  felt  grieved,'  she  says, 
'  but  I  did  not  speak  ;  and  when  I  asked 
myself.  What  is  the  good  of  all  this  ?  I 
answered.  To  confound  my  own  judg- 
ment.' But  though  she  forbore  to  remon- 
strate, her  demeanour  told  what  spirit  she 
was  of.  '  Your  shadow  is  obnoxious  to 
us,'  said  M.  Zamet  to  her  one  day.  '  Then 
send  me  where  you  please,'  was  her 
reply.  Her  submission  did  not  disarm  his 
indignation,  for  he  wanted  her  to  be  as 
worldly  as  himself ;  and  since  he  could  not 
subdue  her  goodness,  he  resolved  to  perse- 
cute it.  The  nuns  were  forbidden  to  talk 
to  her,  lest  she  should  give  them  bad  ad- 
vice. On  several  occasions  an  account  of 
her  life,  filled  with  calumnies,  was  read 
aloud  in  the  refectory.  She  continued  eat- 
ing all  the  time,  and  on  the  Abbess  ex- 
pressing surprise  at  her  composure,  she 


replied,  '  T  did  not  give  it  a  thought.'  Once 
she  was  taken  into  the  room  with  a  large 
paper  mask  on  her  face,  and  the  nuns  who 
escorted  her  said,  *  Sisters,  pray  to  God 
for  this  hypocrite  ;  pray  to  God  that  she 
may  be  converted.'  Another  day  she  M-as 
ordered  to  rise  from  the  table,  a  basket 
filled  with  dirt  was  tied  round  her  neck, 
and  as  they  led  her  round  the  room  they 
exclaimed,  '  Sisters,  behold  this  wretched 
creature,  whose  mind  is  more  stuffed  with 
perverse  opinions  than  this  basket  is  with 
filth.'  After  acts  like  these,  to  walk  bare- 
footed and  bareheaded  was  a  trifling  pe- 
nance. The  meekness  with  which  she 
endured  every  insult  that  could  be  devised 
is  the  surest  proof  of  the  extraordinary 
worth  of  her  character  and  the  depth 
of  her  Christianity.  In  her  reforms  she 
appeared  as  a  leader  and  a  model  ;  like 
a  captain  who  goes  in  advance  of  his  sol- 
diers that  he  may  conduct  them  to  vic- 
tory. Admiration,  success,  and  obedience 
were  a  full  compensation  for  past  self-de- 
nial, and  the  stimulus  to  new.  But  when 
she  who  lately  ruled  was  mocked  and 
reviled  by  her  former  pupils — when  aus- 
terity only  provoked  contempt — when  piety 
was  branded  as  hypocrisy,  and  innocence 
as  guilt — she  had  nothing  to  sustain  her 
except  the  reality  of  a  religion  which  was 
all-sufiicient  for  itself.  Of  the  many  signal 
passages  in  the  history  of  Mother  Ange- 
lique  this  is  the  chief ;  the  unflinching 
resolution  of  *  the  day  of  the  wicket '  fades 
before  her  unmurmuring  submission  to 
protracted  persecution. 

There  is  little  interest  in  the  events 
which  restored  Mother  Angclicjue  to  the 
favour  of  M.  Zamet,  and  wh.ich,  ultimately 
destroying  his  authority,  placed  the  mo- 
nastery under  the  direction  of  Saint-Cyran. 
We  pass  at  once  to  the  year  1637,  which 
was  marked  by  an  event  that  produced  a 
new  appendage  to  Port-Hoyal,  and  was  a 
fresh  source  of  distinction  to  it.  The 
nephew  of  Mother  Angelique,  Antoine  Le 
Maitre,  was  the  most  eloquent  advocate 
who  had  been  heard  at  the  bar  in  the  me- 
mory of  man.  *  The  days  on  which  he 
pleaded,'  says  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  *  the  preach- 
ers, out  of  prudence  and  for  fear  of  speak- 
ing in  a  desert,  left  their  pulpits  to  go  and 
hear  him.  The  Great  Hall  was  too  small 
to  contain  his  audience.'  These  famous 
speeches  were  published  after  the  revision 
of  the  orator  himself.  M.  Sainte-Beuve 
confesses  that  they  do  not  vindicate  the 
admiration  of  his  contemporaries.  They 
are  filled  with  quotations  from,  poets,  his- 
torians, and  fiithers  of  the  church.  The 
ancient  mythology  is  freely  introduced, 
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and  Mars  and  Neptune  are  cited  in  the 
case  of  a  servant-girl  seduced  by  a  lock- 
smith. It  was  the  age  of  pedantry,  and 
all  antiquity  was  ransacked  for  precedents 
and  allusions.  An  advocate  once  talked  of 
the  Trojan  war  and  Scamander.  '  I  beg 
to  remind  the  Court,'  said  the  counsel  on 
the  opposite  side,  '  that  the  name  of  my 
client  is  not  Scamander  but  Michaut^  In 
the  tmie  of  Le  Maitre  the  Scamandei-  would 
have  been  thought  a  rhetorical  ornament, 
and  such  frigid  interpolations  were  the 
admiration,  however  little  they  may  have 
moved  the  feelings,  of  the  auditors.  The 
pious  mother  of  the  great  advocate  dreaded 
his  fame,  and  thought  it  a  snare  of  Satan 
to  inflame  his  pride.  She  prayed  fervently 
that  the  danger  might  be  averted,  and 
the  request  was  heard.  His  aunt,  the  wife 
of  that  M.  d'Anclilly  who  inveighed  so 
frantically  against  Mother  Angelique  on 
*  the  day  of  the  wicket,'  fell  mortally  ill  in 
August,  1637.  M.  Saint-Oyran  attended 
her  on  her  death-bed,  and  M.  Le  Maitre 
heard  the  words  he  addressed  to  the  dying 
penitent.  As  the  prayer  for  the  flitting 
spirit  was  read, — '  Depart,  Christian  soul, 
from  this  world  in  the  name  of  the  Al- 
mighty God  vvhicli  has  created  you,' — the 
young  advocate  thought  of  the  terrible  day 
when  this  tremendous  order  should  be  pro- 
nounced over  him.  The  sudden  impression 
did  not  pass  away.  He  determined  to  ab- 
jure the  bar,  and  went  to  impart  his  reso- 
lution to  Saint-Cyran.  *  I  foresee,'  replied 
the  holy  man,  *  whither  God  is  conducting 
me  in  intrusting  me  with  your  salvation  : 
but  no  matter  ;  we  must  follow  him,  even 
to  prison  and  to  death.'  The  Port-Royalist 
historians  explain  the  allusion.  '  Cardinal 
llichelieu  could  not  endure  that  persons  on 
whom  he  had  views  should  quit  the  world 
and  escape  from  his  hands,  so  exclusively 
did  he  consider  them  as  his  property  and  his 
creatures  ;'  to  which  M.  Sainte-Beuve  sub- 
joins, *  And  what  indeed  would  Bonaparte 
have  said  if  a  Saint-Cyran  had  converted 
and  carried  off'  from  him  one  of  his  mar- 
shals ']  He  likewise  would  have  had  a 
Vincennes  for  the  converter.' 

It  v/as  settled  that  Le  Maitre  should 
continue  to  plead  till  the  arrival  of  the  va- 
cation enabled  him  to  withdraw  less  obtru- 
sively than  in  full  term.  But  his  mind 
was  no  longer  in  his  profession,  and  his 
addresses  diminished  in  pov/er.  Mortified 
by  the  disparaging  comments  of  a  rival  ad- 
vocate, he  summoned  up  all  his  energies  to 
render  his  last  speech  worthy  of  his  repu- 
tation, and  he  succeeded  to  his  desire.  He 
believed  he  had  renounced  in  his  heart,  as 
he  Avas  about  to  renounce  in  fact,  the 
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pomps  and  vanities  of  the  world,  but  he 
could  not  endure  that  his  fame  as  an  orator 
should  suffer  an  eclipse,  and  he  did  homage 
to  the  glory  he  thought  he  despised  at  the 
very  moment  of  abjuring  it. 

He  had  a  brother,  M.  de  Soricourt,  who 
was  in  the  army,  and  who  visited  him  in 
his  retreat.  *  Will  you,  who  appear  so 
surprised  to  see  me  in  this  conditioi;,'  said 
M.  Le  Maitre  in  greeting  him,  '  do  me  the 
same  honour  as  some  in  the  world  who 
report  and  believe  that  I  am  mad  V  '  No,' 
replied  M.  de  Scricourt,  *  from  the  moment 
that  I  heard  the  news  at  the  army  I  wished 
often  I  could  imitate  you.  I  came  here 
more  than  half  conquered,  and  this  finishes 
me.'  Nor  did  the  results  stop  here ;  a 
third  brother,  M.  de  Saci,  entered  into 
orders  and  became  confessor  at  Port-Royal. 
It  is  a  singular  instance  of  the  rigid  pride 
which  mingled  in  the  domestic  relations 
of  those  days  that  the  Le  Maitre  who  vo- 
luntarily renounced  the  fairest  prospects 
of  worldly  ambition,  and  was  contented  to 
bury  himself  in  a  secluded  oblivion,  under- 
went the  severest  conflicts  of  soul  before 
he  could  bring  himself  to  accept  M.  de 
Saci  for  a  confessor.  The  eldest  son  could 
not  serve  the  younger.  He  could  exchange 
distinction  for  insignificance,  but  his  pride 
revolted  at  the  notion  that  he,  the  first- 
born, should  show  any  symptom  of  obe- 
dience to  his  brother.  He  at  last,  at  the 
instance  of  his  ecclesiastical  superiors,  van- 
quished his  scruples,  and  he  wrote  to  M. 
de  Saci  to  tell  him  that  he  entirely  resigned 
to  him  his  heart. 

The  recluses  at  first  were  lodged  in  a 
building  contiguous  to  Port-Royal  of  Paris, 
which  was  run  up  for  the  purpose.  The 
persecutions  which  were  commenced  soon 
after  caused  them  to  retire  to  the  original 
Porl-Royal  in  the  Fields,  from  which  they 
were  driven  in  turn.  But  they  finally 
settled  there,  and  it  is  there  thatM.  Sainte- 
Beuve  exhibits  to  us  the  eloquent  ex-advo- 
cate performing  the  functions  of  a  day 
labourer,  'digging,  reaping  corn,  making 
hay  in  the  heat  of  noontide,  wiping  a^vay 
the  perspiration  in  summer,  his  beads  in 
his  hand,  and  refusing  a  fire  in  the  hardest 
of  winters  ;  then  plunging  deep  into  study 
on  his  return  from  manual  labour,  devour- 
ing Hebrew  that  he  might  penetrate  into 
the  hidden  meaning  of  Scripture,  examining 
all  the  doctrine  of  the  fathers,  translating 
them,  compiling  little  treatises,  composing 
learned  biographies,  and  collecting  mate- 
rials for  the  writings  of  M.  Arnauld  his 
uncle.'  He  once  resumed  his  ancient  func- 
tions, and  pleaded  for  the  nuns  of  Port- 
Royal  before  a  village  magistrate  who  had 
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never  heard  anytliiiig  so  beautiful.  He 
loved  to  teach  the  pupils  at  the  schools, 
and  it  was  still  the  master  of  eloquence 
which  spoke  in  his  lessons.  '  He  read  to 
me,  and  made  me  read,'  says  Du  Fosse, 
'  different  passages  of  the  poets  and  ora- 
tors, and  pointed  out  to  me  their  beauties 
both  of  sense  and  elocution.  He  taught 
me  also  how  to  pronounce  both  poetry 
and  prose,  which  he  did  admirably  himself, 
having  a  charming  voice  and  every  other 
quality  of  a,  great  orator.'  But  what  more 
than  all  shows  how  his  affections  lingered 
over  the  profession  he  had  renounced,  and 
with  what  fond  recollections  he  reverted  to 
the  arena  of  his  triumphs,  is  that,  having 
detected  the  genius  of  young  llacine,  he 
wanted  to  make  hiui  an  advocate  ! 

The  forebodings  of  Saint-Cyran  were 
not  long  in  being  realised.  On  the  14th  of 
May,  1638,  he  was  arrested  and  conducted 
to  Vincennes.  M.^'d'Andilly  met  him  as  he 
was  carried  guarded  in  a  coach,  and,  not 
guessing  what  had  happened,  said  to  M. 
Saint-Cyran,  'Where  are  you  taking  all 
these  people"?'  'Oh!'  said  M.  Cyran, 
'  they  are  taking  me.'  The  exact  cause  of 
his  imprisonment  was  never  declared.  He 
himself  enumerated  seventeen  reasons  for 
it,  but  tyranny  does  not  want  seventeen 
reasons  for  persecuting  virtue.  The  pa- 
pers containing  the  vast  labours  of  his  stu- 
dious life  were  seized  and  carried  away. 
Two  or  three  volumes  escaped  the  search, 
and  they  were  burnt  by  his  nephew,  M  de 
Barcos,  for  fear  they  should  furnish  mate- 
rials for  an  accusation.  They  were  the 
memoranda  for  a  gigantic  work  on  the  Sa- 
crament. '  The  thoughts,'  said  M.  de  Bar- 
cos,  '  are  not  lost,  for  tliey  have  returned 
to  their  source.'  M.  Saint-Cyran  did  not 
regard  their  destruction  with  equal  com- 
placency. '  If,'  said  he,  'a  man  has 
amiassed  by  the  pious  studies  of  years 
those  riches  of  the  divine  word  which  are 
iniinitely  more  precious  to  him  than  pearls 
or  diamonds,  and  which  he  loved  as  having: 
been  given  to  him  by  tiie  hand  of  God, 
and  if  this  man  consents  that  God  destroys 
them  by  an  unexpected  accident,  it  is  an 
excellent  preparation  to  lead  such  a  per- 
son to  the  voluntary  abnegation  of  himself.' 
In  effect  it  Avas  to  acknowledge  that  if  he 
could  resign  him.self  to  the  destruction  of 
his  theological  labours  he  could  resign  him- 
self to  anything.  Of  all  the  losses  of  pro- 
perty none  would  seem  so  disheartening  as 
to  lose  the  proceeds  of  protracted  mental 
toil,  and  it  is  surprising  with  wliat  patience 
these  trials  have  usually  been  borne,  and 
witli  what  fortitude  and  resolution  they 
have  been  repaired.    The  resignation  of 


Fenclon  surpassed  that  of  Saint-Cyran 
himself.  His  papers  were  consumed  in  a 
fire  which  burnt  down  the  palace  of  Cam- 
brai.  The  Abbe  de  Langeron  hastened  to 
Versailles  to  inform  him  of  the  disaster. 
He  found  him  quietly  conversing  with  some 
friends,  and  the  Abbo  endeavoured  to 
break  the  news  by  degrees.  *  I  know  it/ 
interrupted  the  Archbishop  ;  '  but  it  is 
better  that  my  house  should  be  destroyed 
than  the  cottage  of  a  poor  man  ;'  and  he 
tranquilly  resumed  the  form.er  conversa- 
tion. When  Cooper,  the  author  of  the 
Latin  Dictionary,  had  been  employed  eight 
years  upon  his  work,  his  wife,  who  was  a 
shrew,  put  it  on  the  fire.  The  indomitable 
lexicographer  commenced  it  anew,  and  in 
eight  years  more  completed  his  task.  Per- 
son spent  ten  months  of  incessant  toil  in 
copying  in  his  beautiful  hand  the  almost 
obliterated  manuscript  of  the  Lexicon  of 
Photius.  When  the  copy  w^as  burnt  he 
sat  down  unruffled  to  make  a  second,  which 
he  completed  in  the  same  perfect  style  as 
the  first.  Audubon  likewise,  the  American 
ornithologist,  had  one  thousand  of  the 
drawings  for  his  great  work  on  birds  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  'The  burning  heat,' he 
says,  *  which  rushed  through  my  brain 
when  I  saw  my  loss,  was  so  great  that  I 
could  not  sleep  for  several  nights,  and  my 
days  were  oblivion  ;  but  I  took  up  my  gun, 
note-book,  and  pencils,  and  went  forth  to 
the  woods  again  as  gaily  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  I  could  make  better  drawings 
than  before.  In  three  years  my  portfolio 
was  filled.'  All  authors,  however,  have 
not  displayed  the  same  self-command.  A 
fire  consumed  the  observatory  and  manu- 
scripts of  Hevelius,  and  such  was  his  regret 
at  the  destruction  of  some  astronomical 
notes  that  he  wrote  eight  years  afterwards 
that  he  never  thought  of  it  without  shecf- 
ding  tears.  Father  Simon,  the  author  of 
the  well-known  '  Critical  Histories  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,'  was  denounced 
by  the  Jesuits  to  the  Intendant  of  Rouen, 
and,  fearing  that  his  manuscripts  would 
foim  the  ground  of  a  charge  against  him, 
in  the  first  impulse  of  alarm  he  committed 
them  to  the  flames.  No  sooner  was  it  done 
than  his  re^et  brou";ht  on  a  violent  fever 
which  killed  him  in  three  days.  An  acci- 
dental fire  destroyed  a  work  of  Urcseus, 
which  he  had  just  completed.  Pouring 
forth  a  tori-ent  of  abuse  on  the  Virgin  and 
the  saints,  he  rushed  into  a  wood,  where  he 
spent  the  day  in  a  continuous  delirium. 
He  passed  the  night  on  a  dunghill,  and 
next  morning  took  refuge  in  the  cottage  of 
a  poor  joiner,  and  remained  with  him  six 
months,  renouncing  alike  the  companion- 
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ship  of  liis  books  and  his  friends.  What 
an  effectual  antidote  it  would  have  been  to 
his  grief  if  he  could  have  rated  his  works 
at  the  same  value  as  they  were  lated  by 
the  world  !  But  the  best  consolation  was 
that  which  awaited  Thomas  Gale,  the 
learned  author  of  the  '  Court  of  the  Gen- 
tiles.' The  great  lire  of  London  burnt  the 
house  of  the  friend  who  had  care  of  the 
manuscript.  Gale  had  scarcely  subdued 
his  mind  to  resignation  when  his  friend 
came  to  tell  him  that  the  manuscript  was 
saved. 

The  male  recluses  who  lived  within  the 
precincts  of  the  monastery  of  Port-Iloyal  at 
Paris  were  ordered  to  leave  on  the  arrest 
of  Saint-Cyran.  It  was  then  that  they 
took  refuge  at  the  old  Port-Royal-des- 
Chumps,  which  had  been  now  twelve  years 
uninhabited,  and  was  going  to  decay.  The 
cells  within  were  damper  than  ever,  the 
grounds  without  more  marshy,  the  sur- 
rounding woods  more  dense  and  gloomy. 
The  enemies  of  Saint-Oyran  grudged  his 
disciples  even  this  retreat,  where  they  were 
cut  off'  from  all  possibility  of  working  mis- 
chief, and  where  malaria  promised  to  deal 
more  rigorously  with  them  than  tyranny 
itself.  One  M.  Laubardemont,  of  infamous 
memory,  was  sent  to  interrogate  them,  that 
he  might  extract  some  evidence  against  M. 
JSaint-Cyran.  *  The  examination  of  M.  Le 
Maitre  in  particular,'  says  M.  Sainte-Beuve, 
'  excites  at  once  laughter  and  disgust.  It 
is  folly,  but  wicked  and  cruel  folly,  and  it 
is  just  that  it  should  tarnish  the  grandeur 
of  itichelieu.'  Among  many  other  puerile 
questions,  Le  Maitre  was  asked  if  he  had 
not  had  visions.  '  Yes,  certainly,'  he  re- 
plied ;  '  when  I  open  one  of  the  windows 
of  my  chamber  I  see  the  village  of  Vau- 
murier,  and  when  I  open  the  other  I  see 
the  village  of  Saint-Lambert.  These  are 
all  my  visions.'  The  ex-advocate  was  in 
his  element  here,  and  he  triumphed  as 
easily  over  M.  Laubardemont,  when  per- 
forming the  office  of  Inquisitor,  as  he  would 
have  done  if  of  old  he  had  been  pitted 
against  him  in  the  courts.  The  recluses, 
driven  from  their  solitude,  took  lodgings  in 
Paris  ;  but  in  the  summer  of  1639  they 
went  back  secretly  to  Port- Royal- des- 
Champs. 

The  Prince  of  Conde  interceded  for  M. 
Saint-Oyran  with  Ivichelieu,  and  the  Car- 
dinal replied,  *  Do  you  know  for  what  kind 
of  man  you  are  pleading  ']  He  is  more 
dangerous  than  six  armies.'  Hope  of 
mercy  there  was  none  ;  and  it  was  not  till 
the  death  of  liichelieu,  five  years  after- 
wards, that  M.  Saint-Cyran  was  released 
from  his  confinement,  the  6th  of  February, 
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1643.  'All  Vincennes/  says  M.  Sainte- 
Beuve,  '  was  in  transports  ;  the  monks  of 
the  place  came  to  congratulate  him,  and 
the  guards  wept  with  joy  and  sadness  to  see 
him  depart.'  Mother  Agnes  was  the  first 
who  heard  the  news,  when  the  community 
were  assembled  in  the  refectory,  which  was 
a  period  of  the  day  devoted  to  silence.  Not 
choosing,  even  on  such  an  occasion  as  this, 
to  infringe  the  laws  of  the  house,  she  un- 
fastened her  girdle  to  intimate  that  the 
bonds  of  their  beloved  director  were  broken. 
The  sign  was  instantly  understood.  Every 
face  beamed  with  gladness,  and  in  the 
midst  of  their  silence  the  nuns  spoke  a 
language  more  expressive  than  words. 

The  health  of  M.  Saint-Cyran  was  under- 
mined by  his  long  imprisonment,  and  he 
died  in  the  October  of  the  year  that  wit- 
nessed his  release.  He  bequeathed  his 
heart  to  M.  d'Andilly  on  condition  that  he 
withdrew  from  the  world  ;  his  bowels  were 
claimed  by  Mother  Angelique  for  Port- 
Ivoyal  of  Paris  ;  and  his  hands, '  which  had 
been  so  often  raised  to  God,  and  which  had 
written  so  many  truths,'  were  cut  off"  for 
M.  Le  Maitre.  These  ghastly  relics  of  cor- 
ruption, which  are  shocking  to  men  of  an- 
other faith,  wear  to  the  eyes  of  Roman 
Catholic  superstition  a  hallowed  appear- 
ance. But  it  the  Port-E-oyalists  honoured 
his  remains,  they  also  endeavoured  to 
emulate  his  spirit,  and  at  least  in  this  in- 
stance did  not  substitute  for  saintship  the 
worship  of  a  fragment  from  the  body  of  a 
saint. 

Several  ladies  of  rank  were  attracted 
by  the  piety  of  Port-Royal,  and  had  occa- 
sional relations  with  it.  Marie  de  Gonzague, 
the  future  Queen  of  Poland,  possessed  an 
apartment  there  to  which  she  frequently 
retired.  In  her  high  estate  her  counsellors 
exhorted  her  to  save,  but  she  answered 
that  it  was  needless,  for  that  she  should  al- 
ways have  enough  to  be  received  into  Port- 
Royal  by  her  old  friend  Mother  Ang  lique. 
'  No,  no,'  replied  the  Abbess,  when  these 
words  were  reported  to  her ;  '  unless  a 
queen  is  completely  holy  she  causes  a  re- 
laxation of  the  rules  Kings  and  queens 
are  nought  before  God,  and  the  vanity  of 
their  station  rather  excites  his  aversion 
than  his  love.'  There  is  not  a  little  reli- 
gious pride  in  this  speech,  which  Avas  un- 
worthy of  Mother  Angelique.  .Another  of 
the  frequent  visitants  of  Port-Royal  was 
the  Princess  de  Guemene,  and  above  all 
the  J\[arquise  de  Sable,  who  built  a  house 
within  the  precincts  of  the  monastery. 
There  she  led  a  placid  and  agreeable  exist- 
ence, receiving  excellent  company,  and 
allowing  herself  a  thousand  dainties.  Her 
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retreat  was  an  odd  compound  of  hel  esprit, 
devotion,  politics,  and  confectionery. 
*  Here  is  all  my  stock  of  maxims,'  La 
Rochefoucauld  wrote  to  lier;  'but  as  people 
give  nothing  for  nothing,  I  beg  to  have  in 
return  a  carrot-soup  and  a  mutton-stew.' 
And  again — '  You  cannot  do  me  a  greater 
charity  than  to  allow  the  bearer  of  this 
note  to  enter  into  the  mysteries  of  marma- 
lade and  of  your  genuine  sweetmeats,  and 
I  most  humbly  entreat  you  to  do  all  you 
can  for  him.  If  I  could  hope  to  receive 
two  platefuls  of  those  sugarplums,  of  which 
I  do  not  deserve  to  eat,  I  should  hold  my- 
self indebted  to  you  all  my  life  long.'  How 
did  Mother  Angeiique  put  up  with  these 
excellent  carrot-soups,  these  exquisite 
stews,  and  these  mysteries  of  marmalade  % 
We  are  not  informed  ;  but  her  ardent  wish 
to  return  to  the  beloved  Pi 'rt- Royal- des- 
Champs  serves  as  an  indication  of  her 
opinions.  Paris,  it  is  easy  to  perceive, 
marred  her  work,  and  she  felt  the  necessity 
of  a  deeper  retreat. 

It  was  not  till  the  13th  of  May,  1648, 
that  Mother  Angeiique  and  a  portion  of  the 
nuns  returned  to  Port-Royal  in  the  Fields. 
The  dilapidated  mansion  had  been  repair- 
ed, and  the  surrounding  grounds,  drained 
and  cultivated  by  the  exertions  of  the  in- 
creasing band  of  recluses,  were  healthier 
than  before.  Mother  Agnes  asserted  that 
the  place  inspired  a  devotion  which  was 
not  felt  elsewhere  ;  and  if,  she  said,  the 
nuns  of  Paris,  of  whom  many  preferred  to 
remain  in  the  city,  had  experienced  the 
sensation,  they  would  desire  the  wings  of 
the  dove,  that  they  might  fly  there  and  be 
at  rest.  She  seemed  unconscious,  like  her 
sister  Anne,  that  her  feelings  were  derived 
from  incidents  associated  with  the  locality, 
and  not  from  the  locality  itself.  It  was 
here  that  conviction  first  dawned  upon  her 
mind  when  the  fascination  of  novelty  and 
the  ardour  of  youth  conspired  to  maintain 
her  in  a  perpetual  joyfulness.  These  were 
days  never  to  be  renewed,  and  the  recol- 
lections of  that  glorious  time  haunted  the 
scenes  in  which  they  were  born,  and  im- 
pregnated every  nook  with  the  primitive 
spirit. 

The  war  of  the  Fronde,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  1649,  gave  for  a  while  a  new 
aspect  to  the  monastery.  The  people  of 
the  neighbourhood  brought  their  moveables 
to  this  sanctuary  to  preserve  them  from 
the  ravages  of  the  hostile  armies.  The 
courts  were  crammed  with  beasts  and  fowls 
till  the  scene  reminded  the  nuns  of  Noah's 
ark.  The  church  was  closely  packed  with  i 
corn,  peas,  pots,  and  pans,  and  all  manner  j 
of  miscellaneous  effects.    The  dormitory  ; 


was  full  of  sick  and  wounded.  Many  of 
the  peasants  who  took  refuge  at  the  monas- 
tery were  croAvded  together  with  the  ani- 
mals to  such  a  degree,  that,  except  for  the 
coldness  of  the  weather.  Mother  Angeiique 
was  convinced  that  the  plague  would  have 
broken  out.  Even  the  cold  itself  was  an 
evil,  for  their  wood  was  exhausted,  and 
they  did  not  dare  to  stir  abroad  to  cut 
more.  Many  of  the  people  were  starving 
in  consequence  of  the  general  pillage, 
and  they  owed  their  lives  to  the  charity 
dispensed  at  Port-Royal.  But  what,  above 
all,  gives  a  shocking  idea  of  the  wanton 
brutality  of  the  soldiery  is,  that  the  in- 
offensive inhabitants  of  the  surrounding 
villages  were  obliged  to  forsake  their 
houses  and  hide  themselves  in  the  woods 
to  avoid  being  killed  by  their  countrymen. 

Such  as  we  have  seen  Mother  Ange  iique 
she  always  remained.  We  pass  on  to  the 
year  1651  that  we  may  get  a  glimpse  of 
another  remarkable  woman,  Jacqueline 
Pascal,  who  then  entered  the  monastery. 
'  Heaven,'  says  M.  Cousin,  *  has  granted 
her,  with  the  loveliness  of  a  woman,  all  the 
gifts  of  genius.  She  was  inferior  to  her 
brother  Pascal  neither  in  intellect  nor  in 
character.'  At  the  age  of  fourteen  she  won 
the  annual  prize  which  was  given  at  Rouen 
for  the  best  poem  on  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception. When  her  name  was  announced, 
Corneille  rose  on  her  behalf  and  thanked 
the  President  in  verse.  M.  Cousin  con- 
siders that  the  poem  of  Jacqueline  sur- 
passes that  of  the  author  of  the  '  Cid,'  and 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  woman  who 
was  the  equal  of  Pascal,  and  the  superior 
of  Corneille,  must  have  been  one  of  the 
marvels  of  the  world.  But  we  cannot  ac- 
cept the  estimate  of  M.  Cousin,  who  is 
prone  to  exaggerate  the  merits  of  his 
heroines  to  a  degree  which  we  should  not 
have  expected  from  the  rigorous  ^jrecision 
of  a  metaphysician.  Whether  or  not  he 
has  fallen  in  love  M^th  them,  according  to 
the  theory  of  M.  Saint-Beuve,  he  certainly 
writes  of  them  with  the  blindness  of  a 
lover.  Jacqueline  Pascal,  in  moral  force 
of  character,  was  not  inferior  to  her  cele- 
brated brother,  but  she  was  no  more  his 
rival  in  intellect,  if  we  are  to  judge  from 
lier  writings,  than  she  was  a  hundred  feet 
high. 

In  1646  her  father  fell  upon  the  ice  and 
broke  his  leg.  Two  brothers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who,  though  they  were  not  sur- 
geons by  profession,  had  acquired  great 
skill  in  the  setting  of  limbs,  attended  him 
on  the  occasion.  They  were  as  well  versed 
in  the  Port-Royal  divinity  as  in  the  treat- 
ment of  fractures,  and  introduced  the  Pas- 
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cals  to  the  wrltino:s  of  Saint-Cyran,  Janse-  i 
nius,  and  Aniaiild.  In  tlie  autumn  of  1G47  | 
Jacqueline  accompanied  her  brother  to  j 
Paris,  and  having  been  strongly  impressed 
by  the  treatises  of  the  Port-lloyalists,  she 
was  induced  to  go  to  their  church.  The 
sermons  completed  what  the  books  had 
commenced,  and  she  made  up  her  mind  to 
become  a  nun.  She  at  last  disclosed  her 
desire  to  her  father.  He  answered  that 
his  days  would  probably  not  be  many,  and 
he  entreated  her  to  have  patience  till  he 
was  in  his  grave.  In  the  mean  time  he 
promised  that  she  should  live  as  she 
pleased.  She  thanked  him,  gave  no  direct 
reply  to  his  request  that  she  would  not  de- 
sert him-,  but  said  that  he  should  not  have 
reason  to  complain  of  her  disobedience. 
It  is  seldom  that  good  qualities  are  mxixed 
together  in  the  mind  in  their  just  propor- 
tions. Jacqueline's  grand  merit  was  the 
homnge  she  paid  to  the  conclusions  of  her 
conscience,  and  the  inflexible  resolution 
with  v/hich  she  acted  upon  her  convictions. 
Her  defect  was  to  yield  too  much  to  her 
personal  desires,  and  to  give  too  little 
weight  to  the  feelings  of  others.  She  was 
not  by  nature  deficient  in  domestic  affec- 
tion, but  it  was  overborne  by  her  conven- 
tual aspirations,  and  the  intensity  of  her 
indi\idual  will.  The  touching  appeal  of 
her  father  deserved  a  warmer  answer,  and 
a  more  hearty  compliance.  In  truth,  in  all 
her  traits,  Jacqueline  was  a  complete  per- 
sonification of  the  virtues  and  errors  of 
Port-lloyal.  AVithin  its  walls  there  was  a 
bond  of  affection  which  rivalled  in  its 
strength  the  ties  of  nature,  but  the  tone 
adopted  to  those  without  was  hard  and 
chilling.  The  fountain  of  love  in  the 
monastery  itself  was  never  dry,  but  the 
stream  was  not  suffered  to  flow  beyond. 

In  1649  slie  went  with  her  father  to  stay 
with  her  sister  Madame  Perier  in  Auvergne. 
She  never  left  her  room  except  at  meals  or 
to  go  to  church,  and  if  any  one  intruded 
on  her  privacy  it  was  evident  that  the 
interruption  was  irksome  to  her.  She 
passed  the  Avinter  without  a  fire,  and  would 
never  approach  it  when  she  came  down  to 
dinner.  Her  abstinence  v/as  so  great  that 
she  destroyed  her  health,  and  when  it 
seemed  necessary,  from  her  debility,  to  in- 
crease the  allowance  of  food,  her  stomach 
was  unable  to  bear  it.  The  candles  she 
consumed  showed  how  little  she  slept,  and 
it  is  surprising  that  exhausted  nature  did 
not  siniv  under  the  discipline.  The  dress 
of  the  monastery  was  so  trying  to  novices, 
that  by  fretting  the  body  it  acted  injuri- 
Dusly  on  the  mind.  Jacqueline  resolved 
to  prepare   herself  beforehand   for  the 


change.  She  discarded  her  corset,  cut  her 
hair,  and  Avore  a  head  dress  which  was 
larger  and  more  troublesome  than  the  veil. 
Prevented  from  entering  the  convent,  she 
adopted  the  conventual  life  in  her  home. 
The  moral  courage  this  required  was  im- 
mense, for  it  was  opposed  to  all  which  pre- 
vailed around  her,  and  was  certain  to  pro- 
voke incessant  censure  and  ridicule.  In 
Port-Hoyal  it  was  the  system,  and  every- 
tiiing  thei  e  contributed  to  make  it  as  easy  as. 
it  was  diflicult  in  the  Avorld.  But  here  again 
we  come  upon  the  errors  and  follies  which 
mingled  with  her  high  resolves,  and  de- 
prives them  of  much  of  their  praise.  It 
almost  seemed  as  if  the  votaries  of  Port- 
lioyal  held  pain  to  be  piety,  and  comfort 
to  be  wickedness.  They  Avere  not  content 
to  declare  Avar  Avith  criminal  sensuality ; 
they  thought  that  physical  depriA^ation  Avas 
an  essential  part  of  moral  beauty.  Jacque- 
line expressed  a  doubt  whether  dirt  was 
the  most  perfect  state  of  man  ;  but  it  was 
encouraged  and  practised  by  some  in  the 
monastery,  and  Avas  quite  as  rational  as 
many  of  their  other  observances.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  say  Avhether  particular  por- 
tions of  their  rules  are  most  fantastic  or 
revolting.  In  the  dreary  directions  Avhich 
Jacqueline  drew  up  for  the  management  of 
the  children  at  Port-Hoyal,  she  states  that 
in  the  brief  periods  of  recreation  each  must 
play  by  herself  to  avoid  making  a  noise  ! 
As  if  the  noise  of  childish  sports  was  a  sin  ! 
They  were  strictly  forbidden  to  caress  each 
other,  or  to  shoAv  marks  of  fondness,  for 
nature  Avas  not  to  be  directed,  but  extin- 
guished. Good  and  bad,  they  confounded 
it  all  in  a  common  anathema,  and,  not  con- 
tent to  root  out  the  Aveeds  from  the  heart, 
they  conA'erted  it  to  a  desert. 

During  the  sojourn  of  Jacqueline  AA'ith 
her  sister,  a  monk  employed  her,  as  she 
had  a  turn  for  poetry,  to  translate  some  of 
the  Latin  hymns  of  the  church  into  verna- 
cular verse.  She  imparted  the  project  to 
her  friends  at  Port-Royal,  and  they  enjoined 
her  to  desist.  They  told  her  it  v/as  a  talent 
of  Avhich  God  Avould  not  demand  from  her 
an  account,  and  that  humility  and  silence 
were  the  attributes  of  her  sex.  It  Avas  still 
the  sam.e  delusion.  They  Avould  not  per- 
mit the  use  of  gifis  for  fear  they  should 
be  abused.  The  notion  Avas  -at  the  root 
of  the  monastic  system  itself.  They 
fled  from  the  world  they  should  have 
ameliorated  and  adorned,  for  fear  the  Avorld 
should  OA-ercome  them.  It  Avas  not  strength 
but  Aveakness  Avhich  drove  them  into  re- 
tirement, and  to  preserve  their  individual 
health  they  ran  from  the  infected,  Avhom 
they  should  have  remained  to  cure.  When 
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it  was  literally  a  physical  malady  instead 
of  a  moral  plague  with  wliicli  tliey  bad  to 
deal,  they  acted  like  true  heroines.  Jac- 
queline sat  day  and  night  for  an  entire 
fortnight  by  the  bedside  of  a  niece  who 
had  the  confluent  small-pox,  and  hardly 
left  her  for  a  moment.  She  had,  however, 
passed  through  the  disorder  herself,  which 
diminished  very  greatly  the  danger  of  in- 
fection. 

In  September,  1651,  her  father  died. 
Being  now  her  own  mistress,  she  deter- 
mined to  gratify  her  cherished  project  with- 
out further  delay  and  enter  Port-Royal. 
Her  brother  fondly  hoped  that  she  would 
defer  her  intention  for  a  couple  of  years, 
and  remain  to  soothe  his  grief  and  relieve 
his  solitude.  He  was  hurt  when  he  found 
she  was  bent  upon  leaving  him,  although 
she  spoke  of  it  at  first  as  a  temporary  trial 
of  the  conventual  life.  She  entered  the 
monastery,  in  January,  1652,  when  she  was 
twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  two  months 
afterwards  she  wrote  to  her  brother  to  de- 
clare her  final  resolution.  '  It  is  just,'  she 
said,  '  that  others  should  do  a  little  vio- 
lence to  their  feelings  to  compensate  me 
for  what  I  have  done  for  the  last  five 
years.'  To  compensate  her,  that  is,  for 
not  abandoning  a  loving  father  !  Such 
was  one  side  of  the  spirit  of  Port-Eoyal, 
often  selfish  in  its  seeming  self-denial. 
When  she  sent  word  to  her  brother  that 
she  should  take  the  veil  on  All-Saints'  day, 
he  v/ent  to  her,  nearly  wild  with  the  pain 
produced  in  his  head  by  the  announcement, 
and  implored  her  to  postpone  the  final 
step,  that  he  might  have  time  to  get  recon- 
ciled to  the  project.  He  could  only  obtain 
a  fortnight's  respite,  which  he  rejected  as 
useless.  To  have  satisfied  the  afiection, 
consoled  the  sorrow,  participated  in  the 
thoughts,  and  cheered  the  home  of  Pascal, 
will  not  seem  to  healthy  minds  a  less  wor- 
thy and  religious  act  than  to  have  shut 
herself  up  in  Port-Eoyal. 

Irritated  perhaps  by  the  ungenerous  ob- 
stinacy of  his  sister,  Pascal  availed  himself 
of  his  legal  rights  to  avoid  putting  the  por- 
tion bequeathed  her  by  her  father  into  her 
power.  This  step  threw  her  into  an  agony 
of  distress  which  nearly  cost  her  her  hfe. 
Unable  to  endow  the  monastery  with  her  in- 
heritance, she  must  either  forego  the  voca- 
tion which  was  the  predominant  passion  of 
her  soul,  or  submit  to  be  received  gratui- 
tously, which  was  gall  to  the  proud  inde- 
pendence of  her  mind.  To  escape  the  al- 
ternative she  desired  to  be  admitted  as  one 
of  the  lay  sisteis  who  were  the  m.enials  of 
the  establishment,  and  in  fact  worked  for 
their  scanty  board.    But  this  request  was 


i  refused.  Mother  Angelique  and  Mother 
i  Ao-nes  thought  the  dowry  a  matter  so  in- 
j  diii'erent  that  they  gaily  advised  her  to  re- 
I  nounce  the  property  and  trouble  her  bro- 
I  tlier  no  more  upon  the  subject,  but  M. 
j  Singlin,  the  director  of  Port-lioyal,  replied 
I  that,  if  some  maintained  their  rights  with 
j  too  much  warmth,  others  relinquished  them 
witli  too  much  facility  ;  that  it  was  neces- 
sary always  to  stand  neuter,  and,  regard- 
less of  interest  on  either  side,  to  consider 
what  was  right ;  and  that,  if  a  person  was 
disposed  to  be  unjust  to  ourselves,  charity 
to  him  obliged  us  to  endeavour  to  show  him 
his  error  and  bring  him  back  to  his  duty. 
After  delivering  this  wise  counsel  he  yield- 
ed to  the  opposite  opinion,  and  Jacqueline 
was  instructed  to  write  to  Pascal  and  aban- 
don her  claim.  She  v/ould  have  been  in- 
consolable it  he  had  taken  her  at  her  word  ; 
but  when  he  found  her  resolution  to  assume 
the  veil  v/as  unalterable,  he  paid  her  por- 
tion of  his  own  accord  with  perfect  good 
will.  Thus  ended  Jacqueline's  '  day  of 
the  wicket.'  It  was  as  m.uch  more  trying 
to  her  fortitude  than  the  grand  conflict  of 
Mother  Angelique  as  it  was  inferior  in  dra- 
matic interest  and  less  justified  by  the  cir- 
cumstances. The  Abbess  had  been  com- 
pelled by  her  father  himself  to  take  the 
vows  against  her  will,  and  having  sub- 
scribed them  she  did  but  claim  the  right 
to  keep  inviolate  the  solemn  obligations 
she  had  been  forced  to  contract.  Jacque- 
line, on  the  contrary,  insisted  on  taking 
the  veil  against  the  wishes  of  her  relations, 
and  forsook  a  greater  duty  for  a  less.  The 
result  justified  her  obstinacy  to  the  person 
whom  it  chiefly  concerned,  for  Pascal  him- 
self v/as  won  by  her  example  to  follow  her 
into  seclusion,  and  outdid  her  in  the  ob- 
servances of  monastic  austerity. 

Later  events  displayed  under  a  more 
favourable  aspect  the  true  grandeur  of  her 
character.  The  Jesuits,  who  hated  Port- 
Royal  because,  being  famous  and  influential, 
it^was  yet  not  Jesuit,  procured  at  Rome  the 
condemnation  of  five  propositions  which 
they  professed  to  have  extracted  from  the 
'  Augustinus'  of  Jansenius,  the  friend  of  St. 
Cyran.  A  formulary,  as  it  was  called, 
founded  on  the  bull  of  the  pope,  Avas  drawn 
r.p  in  1656,  and  ordered  by  the  parliament 
in  1657  to  be  signed  by  all  the  ecclesiastics 
of  the  kingdom.  The  command  slept  till 
May,  1661,  when  it  was  determined  to  put 
it  in  force,  and  the  nuns  of  Port-Royal — the 
very  focus  of  Jansenism — were  required 
to  sign  it.  For  some  time  previously  this 
party  was  satisfied  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  a  question  of  fact  and  a  question 
of  doctrine.    They  admitted  that  the  doc- 
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trine  was  false,  and  that  the  Pope  was  em- 
powered to  pronounce  npon  it,  but  they 
denied  that  it  was  to  be  found  in  the  work 
of  Jansenius.  To  satisfy  the  conscience 
of  the  Port-E-oyalists  a  declaration  was  at- 
tached to  the  formulary,  of  which  the  sub- 
stance, according  to  Jacqueline,  was  to  re- 
quire simple  silence  as  to  the  fact,  and 
obedience  to  the  bull  as  to  the  doctrine. 
The  Jansenist  divines  consented  to  the 
compromise,  but  the  inflexible  Jacqueline 
repudiated  it  with  indignation.  She  treat- 
ed it  as  an  evasion,  and  a  cowardly  relin- 
quishment of  the  truth.  To  bind  them- 
selves to  silence  and  to  leave  their  adver- 
saries free  to  speak  and  to  triumph  was  fur 
practical  purposes  to  admit  that  the  propo- 
sitions were  in  Jansenius.  This  she  said 
was  consenting  to  a  lie  if  it  was  not  deny- 
ing the  truth,  and  she  protested  loudly 
against  virtually  signing  a  statement  that 
a  doctrine  was  in  a  book  where  they  them- 
selves had  not  seen  it.  Nor  was  she  a 
whit  more  willing  to  give  up  Jansenius 
himself  While  admitting  that  they  were 
bound  to  obey  the  Holy  See  in  matters  of 
faith,  she  in  reality  rebelled  against  it, 
maintaining  that  the  author  and  his  doc- 
trine v/ere  alike  holy,  and  that  they  ought 
to  defend  them  to  death.  Her  position 
was  a  triple  invasion  of  Itoman  Catholi- 
cism. Not  only  was  it  a  pr^i'(2^e  judgment, 
not  only  was  it  a  /adjudgment,  but  it  was 
the  judgment  of  a  luoman.  She  herself  al- 
luded to  this  objection.  *  I  know  it  is  not 
for  women  to  defend  the  truth,  although 
unhappily  it  may  be  said  that,  when  the 
bishops  have  not  the  courage  of  women, 
the  women  ought  to  have  the  courage  of 
bishops.  But  if  we  are  not  to  defend  the 
truth  we  can  at  least  die  for  it,  and  suffer 
all  things  rather  than  abandon  it.'  That 
the  Ministers  to  whom  God  had  confided 
his  gospel,  should  be  so  unfaithful  to  it 
pierced  her,  she  said,  to  the  heart.  '  What 
is  it,'  she  exclaimed,  '  v/e  fear  ?  Banish- 
ment and  dispersion,  loss  of  property — if 
you  will,  imprisonment  and  death  ;  but  is 
not  this  our  glory,  and  ought  it  not  to  be 
our  joy  V  Her  letter,  full  of  such  indig- 
nant expostulations  as  these,  she,  a  simple 
woman  trained  up  in  the  obedience  of  the 
lloman  Catholic  system,  had  the  courage 
to  send  to  the  great  Doctor  of  her  church 
and  party,  Antoine  Arnauld,  who  had 
agreed  to  adopt  the  declaration,  and  was 
believed  to  have  been  concerned  in  draw- 
ing it  up.  She  did  not  dispute  his  creed, 
for  it  was  the  same  with  her  own.  It  was 
his  betrayal  of  the  belief  he  held,  the  du- 
plicity, the  cowardice,  which  she  denounced, 
and,  by  the  boldness  with  which  she  up- 


braided him,  showed  him  how  to  be  daring 
in  a  righteous  cause.  She  declared  that  if 
the  compromising  conduct  continued  the 
agitation  would  kill  her,  and  kill  her  it  did. 
She  expired  on  the  4th  of  October,  1661, 
a  martyr  to  her  lofty  sense  of  moral  recti- 
tude, and  the  disgrace  of  shrinking,  at  the 
dictation  of  power,  from  the  avowal  of 
truth.  The  Mother  Angelique  had  gone 
to  her  reward  in  the  preceding  August. 
On  her  death-bed  she  checked  a  nun  who 
was  taking  down  her  words.  She  was  an- 
swered that  the  dying  remarks  of  a  pre- 
ceding abbess  had  been  of  considerable  use. 
'  Ah,'  she  said,  *  that  dear  mother  was  very 
humble  and  very  simple-minded,  but  I  am 
neither.'  Doubtless  she  had  her  hours  of 
pride,  for  she  had  accomplished  mighty 
things,  and  could  not  look  round  upon  her 
holy  flock,  and  the  celebrated  men  who 
had  gathered  round  her  house,  or  mark 
her  influence  over  the  minds  of  others,  and 
the  impulse  which  her  example  had  given 
to  piety  throughout  France,  and  not  be 
tempted  to  feel  some  complacency  at  the 
contemplation  of  her  work ;  but  if  a  mo 
mentary  vanity  ever  intruded,  it  was  quick- 
ly expelled,  and  she  was  as  truly  humble 
as  she  was  good.  Not  only  as  the  reformer 
of  her  convent  does  she  occupy  the  chief 
place  among  its  celebrities,  but  she  appears 
to  have  been  really  the  most  remarkable, 
as  was  testified  by  her  associates  and  suc- 
cessors when  they  proudly  called  her  the 
'  Great  Mother  Ang6lique.' 

It  would  be  doing  these  holy  women  a 
grievous  injustice,  and  would  entirely  de- 
stroy the  value  of  their  example,  to  sup- 
pose that  they  were  actuated  by  the  hope 
of  that  fame  which  has  eventually  fallen  to 
them.  It  was  the  hatred  which  Port-Eoyal 
excited,  the  opposition  it  provoked,  the  in- 
justice it  suflered,  which  raised  it  to  the 
place  which  it  occupies  in  the  eye  of  the 
world,  and,  far  from  presenting  a  field  for 
ambition,  its  insignificant  endowments,  its 
homely  buildings,  and  its  secluded  posi- 
tion, seemed  to  doom  it  to  perpetual  ob- 
scurity. The  decisive  part  of  the  life  of 
Mother  Angelique  Avas  passed  in  an  ardu- 
ous struggle  with  lukewarmness,  laxity,  or 
vice,  and  she  could  have  no  notion  that  her 
steady  devotedness  and  gentle  wisdom 
would  ever  be  heard  of  beyond  the  walls 
of  the  convent  which  they  adorned.  The 
incidents  of  her  career  which  most  attract 
the  reader  were,  after  all,  but  brief  epi- 
sodes in  her  humble,  unobtrusive  existence, 
and  were  done  in  a  corner  and  not  in  the 
market-place.  The  '  day  of  the  wicket ' 
was  a  domestic  scene  which  subsequent 
events  alone  caused  to  be  recorded ;  and  if 
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anything  could  have  added  to  the  grief 
which  the  Abbess  felt  in  that  memorable 
conflict,  it  would  have  been  the  know- 
ledge that  the  particulars  would  one  day- 
be  published  to  the  world.  The  noble  re- 
monstrance of  Jacqueline  Pascal  against 
the  covert  surrender  of  the  most  cherished 
principles  of  the  Port-Royal  community 
was  contained  in  a  private  letter  which 
was  never  intended  to  see  the  light,  and 
would  doubtless  have  passed  into  oblivion 
except  for  the  splendour  of  her  brother's 
reputation,  which,  like  a  sun,  illuminated 
every  object  within  its  system.  The  con- 
flicts of  mind  which  killed  her  were  on  be- 
half of  views  which  were  discountenanced 
by  the  great  name  of  her  sect,  and  she  un- 
doubtedly must  have  supposed  that  her 
sorrows  and  remonstrances  would  be  buried 
with  her  in  the  tomb.  Even  as  it  is,  the 
names  of  Mother  Angelique  and  Jacqueline 
Pascal  have  waited  two  centuries  for  the 
honour  which,  however  little  it  was  desired, 
was  so  eminently  their  due.  It  was  in  the 
party  of  the  Jansenists  that  Roman  Catho- 
licism made  its  nearest  approach  to  the 
Protestant  creed,  and  rarely  indeed  have 
any  adherents  of  the  Papal  church  shone 
forth  with  such  a  pure  and  steady  light  as 
the  Nuns  of  Port-^oyal. 


Art.    VIII. — Hansard's  Parliamentary 
Debates.    London.  1856. 

In  the  year  1841,  when  the  long  struggle 
between  the  Melbourne  Government  and 
its  political  opponents  was  drawing  rapidly 
to  a  close,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  the  head  of 
the  Conservative  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  conceived  the  circumstances  of 
the  juncture  to  be  so  ripe  as  to  justify  his 
taking  into  his  own  hands  the  critical  office 
of  moving  a  decisive  vote  against  the  exist- 
ing Administration.  The  ground  which 
he  chose  for  the  attack  was  their  admitted 
failure  in  many  legislative  measures  of 
prime  Parliamentary  and  national  import- 
ance. Those,  he  contended,  who  are  un- 
able to  legislate,  are  disentitled  to  govern  ; 
and  to  this  effect  was  the  spirit  not  less  of 
his  motion  than  his  speech.  Mr.  Macau- 
lay  was  then  a  combatant  of  the  first  class 
in  all  the  more  historical  debates  of  that 
assembly,  which  now  laments  his  absence 
without  hope  of  his  return.  He  gave  to 
the  question,  as  was  his  wont,  a  retrospec- 
tive turn.  He  joined  issue  with  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel,  not  upon  his  minor  premiss,  assert- 
VOL.  xcix.  19 


ing  that  the  Melbourne  Government  had 
failed  in  many  of  its  great  legislative  un- 
dei^takings,  but  upon  his  major,  which  de- 
clared success  in  legislation  to  be  an  essen- 
tial condition  of  the  right  to  hold  office.  He 
made  his  appeal  to  the  last  century,  and 
contended  that  for  decade  after  decade 
of  years,  from  the  Hanoverian  succession 
onwards,  legislation  of  the  higher  class 
was  almost  a  dead  letter.  And  his  facts 
were,  we  conceive,  entirely  beyond  dis- 
pute. The  long  course  of  some  fifty  years 
produced  nothing,  that  can  be  quoted  in 
that  class,  except  the  Septennial  Act ;  for 
the  useful  and  sensible  consolidation  of  the 
Stocks,  which  represented  the  then  form- 
less and  chaotic  national  Debt,  by  Mr.  Pel- 
ham,  was  a  measure  not  entitled  to  take 
any  very  high  rank  in  the  history  of  states- 
manship, either  from  boldness  of  design  or 
from  difficulty  of  execution.  At  the  close 
of  those  fifty  years  came  the  Acts,  which 
had  for  their  aim  the  raising  a  revenue  from 
our  American  Colonies  by  the  authority  of 
Parliament.  The  general,  perhaps  the 
universal,  opinion  of  our  own  time  is,  that 
the  Septennial  Act  was  a  beneficial  mea- 
sure, and  that  the  laws  for  taxing  America 
were  highly  ill-advised;  but,  setting  aside 
the  merits  of  these  laws,  we  must  admit  in 
both  cases  that  they  were  important.  As 
having  been  important,  they  are  apparent 
exceptions  to  the  general  stagnation  of 
legislative  enterprise  during  the  first  half 
century  of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty.  Yet 
they  are  only  apparent  exceptions;  for 
they  were  alike  expedients  of  the  moment 
to  meet  a  pressing  necessity.  The  taxing 
acts  were  intended  to  relieve  the  finances 
labouring  under  the  effects  of  war,  and 
were  passed  by  men  innocent,  as  it  seems, 
of  political  intention.  The  Septennial  Act 
was  simply  intended  to  bar  the  constitu- 
ency from  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  at 
a  moment  when  its  temper  was  unfavour- 
able to  the  actual  settlement  of  the  Crown 
in  the  line  of  Brunswick.  Not  even  in 
these  cases,  and  far  less  in  any  others,  do 
we  find  any  recognition  of  the  principle,  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  now  understood, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  Governments  and  Par- 
liaments to  watch  not  only  over  the  main- 
tenance but  over  the  improvement  of  the 
laws,  and  to  study  their  progressive  adap- 
tation to  the  ever  shifting  exigencies  of 
society. 

This  abrogation  or  abeyance  of  the  le- 
gislative office  in  regard  to  political  and 
social  improvement  was  in  the  main  to  be 
considered  as  the  price  which  we  paid  for 
the  rescue  of  the  constitution  of  the  country 
from  what  used  to  be  called  in  the  homely 
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old  Englisli  phrase,  *  Popeiy  and  arbitrary 
power.'  To  escape  from  greater  evils,  the 
country  accepted  evils  which  were  less. 
To  advance  would  have  been  better  than 
to  stand  still :  but  it  was  better  to  remain 
where  we  were  without  advancing,  than  to 
lose  the  ground  which  former  generations 
had  made  good.  The  extravagant  lauda- 
tions of  the  two  first  Georges  and  their 
period,  which  were  once  so  common,  are 
only  to  be  excused  as  due  to  the  excited 
feelings  of  men  under  the  pressure  of  con- 
stant alarm  excited  by  the  ever  impending 
return  of  the  Stuarts.  In  truth  that  pair 
of  very  indifferent  Sovereigns  and  most  un- 
attractive human  beings,  were  the  suffi- 
cient and  only  bar  between  our  laws  and 
institutions  on  one  side,  and  almost  certain 
ruin  on  the  other.  There  were  other 
drawbacks,  too,  connected  with  the  Hano- 
verian succession,  and  other  evils,  of  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  distribute  the  responsi- 
bility, though  we  still  groan  under  their 
effects.  But  into  the  higher  sphere  of 
morals  and  religion  we  do  not  at  present 
enter,  farther  than  to  express  the  surprise 
with  which  we  find  Mr.  Macaulay  laying 
on  the  altar  of  Whiggism  a  sacrifice  so 
costly,  as  the  assertion  that  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second  supplies  us  with  the 
most  immoral  period  in  the  history,  not  of 
the  court  only,  but  of  the  nation. 

The  political  insecurity,  however,  which 
retarded  legislation  during  the  barren  pe- 
riod we  have  just  described,  also  diminished 
the  urgency  of  the  need  for  it.  For  it  is 
rapid  growth  in  the  body  politic  that  ren- 
ders stereotyped  law  intolerable.  When 
progress  is  slow  and  doubtful  in  the  coun- 
try at  large,  a  better  shift  can  be  made, 
than  when  the  elastic  force  which  swells  in 
every  limb  threatens  to  burst  its  swathing 
bands,  unless  they  be  enlarged  from  time  to 
time.  The  first  half  century  of  our  Hano- 
verian history  was  not,  in  our  belief,  a  period 
of  rapid  growth,  and  would  scarcely  have 
been  a  period  of  growth  at  all,  but  for  the 
reflex  effect  produced  upon  England  by 
the  wonderful  advancement  of  the  Ame- 
rican Colonies,  and  by  their  constantly  ex- 
panding commerce. 

In  the  early  part,  however,  of  the  reign 
of  George  the  Third,  causes  came  into  ope- 
ration, Avhich  were  destined  to  lead  to  an 
immense  development  of  our  national  re- 
sources. Great  manufacturing  inventions, 
extensive  improvement  in  our  internal 
communications,  and  moderated  legislation 
with  respect  to  corn,  began  to  act  on  the 
condition  of  the  country ;  and  the  union 
with  Scotland,  heretofore  one  of  force  and 
of  statute,  began  to  take  root,  on  both  sides 


the  Border,  in  the  affections  of  the  people. 
A  course  of  rapid  industrial  progress  be- 
gan, which  entailed  a  multitude  of  economi- 
cal and  moral  changes  in  society,  and 
created  numerous  wants  before  unknown. 
But  a  torpid  organ  does  not  resume  its  ac- 
tivity at  call ;  and  the  political  system  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  with  its  cast  of  par- 
ties, had  been  formed  with  reference  to  the 
state  of  the  succession,  and  had  become 
wedded  to  those  subjects  which  bore  upon 
it,  namely  at  home  a  certain  balance  be- 
tween religious  parties,  and  abroad  the  pre- 
vention of  French  preponderance  :  a  policy 
which  flattered  the  national  tendency  to 
expansion,  by  the  opportunities  it  afforded 
for  colonial  conquest.    And  unhappily  the 
great  American  quarrel,  springing  out  of  the 
debt  and  financial  difficulties  which  were 
the  legacy  of  former  wars,  now  again  ab- 
sorbed the  energies  of  England  ;  and  in- 
volving her  towards  its  later  stages  in  a 
desperate  struggle  with  Europe,  as  well  as 
v/itli  her  own  kindred,  forcibly  as  it  were 
adjourned  the  solution  of  the  rapidly  multi- 
plying problems  of  our  internal  government. 
When  Mr.  Pitt  became  minister,  he  applied 
himself  with  gigantic  energy  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  public  exigencies,  which  was  the 
most  pressing,  and  thoi;oughly  re-establish- 
ed our  finances.    It  is  hard  to  say  what 
might  not  have  been  anticipated  from  his 
vigour  and  wisdom,  combined  with  a  con- 
tinuance of  peace.    But  the  hurricane  of 
the  French  Revolution  swept  over  the  face 
of  Europe,  and  drew  him  into  a  war  which 
again  postponed  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
almost  all  attempts  at  legislative  progress, 
with  the  splendid  but  isolated  exceptions 
of  the  union  with  Ireland  and  the  abolition 
of  the  Slave-Trade.    At  the  close  of  the 
war  we  found  ourselves  with  heavy  finan- 
cial embarrassments,  with  a  depreciated 
currency,  with  all  the  establishments  of  the 
country  swollen  to  unnatural  proportions, 
with  a  poor-law  threatening  almost  to  ab- 
sorb landed  property,  while  it  also  demoral- 
ized the  middle  class  by  parish  jobbery, 
and  by  subserviency  the  lower,  with  a  vast 
increase  of  population,  and  a  general  shift- 
ing in  the  relations  of  the  various  classes 
of  the  community.    Not  only  had  the  work 
left  undone  by  four  or  five  generations  ac- 
cumulated upon  one,  but  the  whole  period, 
which  had  been  negative  as  to  clearing 
off  incumbrances,  had  been  active  in  creat- 
ing them  ;  on  the  one  hand,  the  processes 
of  decay  had  taken  their  usual  course,  and 
antiquity  required  reparation  ;  on  the  other, 
the  youth  and  prolific  vigour  of  the  coun- 
try had  brought  new  ideas,  new  relations, 
new  spheres  of  life  into  existence,  and  no 
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provision,  religious,  moral,  political  or  mu- 
nicipal, social  or  physical,  liad  been  made  for 
them.  The  Church,  the  State,  the  titled 
landed,  commercial,  and  labouring  classes, 
had  all  departed  from  their  former  recipro- 
cal attitudes,  and  no  one  knew  either  how 
far,  or  in  what  direction  they  had  swerved. 

The  argument  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  then, 
was  in  this  view  worse  than  worthless.  It 
was,  if  strictly  taken,  to  show  that  we 
might  be  idle  now  without  reason,  because 
others  had  from  necessity  been  idle  before 
us  ;  and  this,  although  we  were  suffering 
so  deeply  from  the  consequences  of  the  un- 
happy necessity,  which  we  were  invited  of 
our  own  free  will  to  reproduce. 

But  in  truth  this  representation,  though  it 
may  be  dialectically  a  fair  answer  to  an  ad- 
verse rhetorician,  would  not  be  a  just  re- 
presentation of  the  whole  case  as  it  stood. 
The  Government  of  Lord  Melbourne,  with 
all  its  faults,  was  not  in  fact  chargeable 
with  legislative  inaction.  On  the  contrary, 
though  it  was  defeated  in  many  measures 
of  importance  by  a  powerful  and  determin- 
ed opposition,  yet  it  also  carried  many  ; 
standing  second  indeed  in  this  respect  to 
the  ministry  of  Lord  Grey,  but  likewise 
capable  of  bearing  advantageous  compari- 
son with  some  other  Governments,  com- 
posed of  the  same  or  of  kindred  materials. 
There  are  indeed  (so,  as  opponents,  we 
may  take  leave  to  think  even  in  the  calm 
of  after-time)  great  stains  upon  its  memory  ; 
it  expelled  Sir  R.  Peel,  and  itself  came  into 
office,  avowedly  and  expressly  to  carry 
measures  with  respect  to  the  Irish  Church, 
which,  Yv'hen  they  were  found  to  be  from 
the  state  of  public  feeling  inconvenient,  it 
coolly  turned  adrift.  Lord  Melbourne  and 
his  colleagues  were  willing  to  be  the 
heroes  of  the  famous  Appropriation  Clause, 
but,  as  to  becoming  its  martyrs,  that  was  a 
totally  different  affair.  Their  best  friends 
admit  that  they  adhered  to  place  with  an 
undue  tenacity  ;  and  we  cannot  question 
the  truth  of  the  charge  against  them  of 
dallying  with  Eadicalism,  since  Lord  Grey 
(then  Lord  Howick)  found  it  necessary  on 
quitting  office  in  1 839  to  make  the  accusa- 
tion. Nor  can  even  friends,  we  should 
think,  admire  the  manner  in  which  they 
raised  the  great  controversy  of  Protection 
in  1841.  Legislation  upon  corn,  sugar,  and 
timber  may  have  deserved  their  attention  ; 
these,  however,  were  questions  Avhich  com- 
mon decency  required  them  to  approach  as 
questions  of  the  hrst  order,  with  full  delibe- 
ration and  full  notice.  Instead  of  this,  the 
Queen's  Speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Ses- 
sion proved  by  its  silence  that  no  such 
plans  were  intended ;  and  it  was  only  when 


the  accumulations  of  Parliamentary  defeats 
absolutely  compelled  them  to  choose  be- 
tween resignation  and  a  policy,  that  they 
announced  their  intention  to  modify  the 
Protective  system.  They  had  weathered 
seven  Sessions  of  Parliament ;  during  this, 
their  legislative  life,  they  had  made  no 
step  worth  naming  in  the  direction  of  com- 
mercial freedom  ;  on  their  deatlibeds  they 
executed  a  charitable  bequest  in  its  favour, 
which  the  world  took  to  be  rather  like 
some  other  charitable  bequests,  made  under 
like  circumstances,  a  wrong  and  an  em- 
barrassment to  their  successors  much  more 
than  a  testimony  of  disinterested  and  self- 
denying  affection.  But  with  all  this  the 
Melbourne  Government,  like  Lord  Grey's 
which  preceded  it,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
which  followed  it,  has  left  its  mark  upon 
our  history.  Many  laws  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance are  due  to  its  labours  ;  the  Muni- 
cipal Corporation  Acts  in  the  three  coun- 
tries, the  Church  Commission  Acts,  the 
Marriage  and  Registration  Acts,  the  laws 
for  the  Commutation  of  Tithes  in  England 
and  Ireland,  the  Irish  Poor  Law,  the  ex- 
tension of  the  arrangements  for  public  aid 
to  popular  Education,  the  introduction  of 
the  Penny  Postage  (although  under  finan- 
cial arrangements  which  were  singularly  dis- 
creditable ) :  these,  if  we  name  no  others, 
form  no  trivial  monument  to  an  English 
Administration.  On  the  particular  merits 
or  defects  of  these  measures  we  have  no  in- 
tention of  entering ;  as  they  remain  upon 
the  statute  book,  and  have  struck  root  in 
the  country,  we  must  recognise  them  as 
being,  upon  the  whole,  apart  from  all  indi- 
vidual or  party  views,  a  fair  representation 
of  the  national  mind,  and  an  adequate  pro- 
duct of  its  legislative  organ.  In  one  sub- 
ject, however,  the  Government  of  Lord 
Melbourne  left  a  wretched  name.  A  fatal- 
ity appears  evermore  to  dog  the  path  of 
Whig  finance,  and  never  v\^as  it  in  worse 
esteem  than  under  the  management  of  Lord 
Melbourne's  ministry. 

At  a  time  w^hen  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
Government  was  driven  from  office  in 
1846,  it  might  upon  the  whole  be  justly 
said,  that  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  or 
more  the  work  of  legislation  for  the  United 
Kingdom  had  been  vigorously  carried  on. 
The  business  of  administration,  which  is 
the  primary  function  of  the  Executive 
Government,  subject  only  to  the  after  con- 
trol and  correction  of  Parliament,  had,  we 
believe,  during  the  same  period,  been  very 
creditably  conducted.  The  organisation 
of  departments,  the  scale  and  methods  of 
public  remuneration,  the  m.anagement  of 
the  public  accounts,  all  had  undergone 
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extended  inquiries  and  improvements. 
The  colonial  policy  of  the  country  had 
passed  into  a  new,  and,  as  it  is  now  univer- 
sally allowed,  a  most  beneficial  phase  : 
and  although  the  Foreign  Department  was 
of  necessity  less  than  others  subject  to 
effective  Parliamentary  review,  yet  in  this 
respect  too  the  agency  of  Parliament  had 
been  often  im.portant,  and  never  otherwise 
than  creditable.  With  all  this  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people  had  undergone  a  marked 
improvement,  and  general  content  among 
the  m.asses  (in  wliich  we  must,  we  fear, 
recognise  the  best  modern  substitute  for 
the  ancient  sentiment  of  popular  loyalty) 
had  taken  the  place  of  a  sullen  and  restless 
estrangement.  Thus  the  Legislature  had 
really  and  vigorously  addressed  itself  to 
the  work  of  dealing  with  the  arrears  which 
a  century  had  accumulated,  and  its  general 
success  was  attested  by  the  growing  pros- 
perity of  the  people,  and  by  the  public 
approval  of  its  labours. 

Now  all  this  was  achieved  under  a  sys- 
tem of  party  government :  a  system  much 
maligned,  much  misunderstood,  open  no 
doubt  to  exception,  bearing  testimiony  in 
its  very  basis  to  our  human  imperfections, 
to  the  inevitable  prolongation  of  childhood 
into  our  manhood ;  but  yet  inseparably 
associated  with  the  government  of  the 
country  ever  since  the  Crown  ceased  to  be 
the  predominating  power  in  it,  and  our 
parliamentary  institutions  grew  into  their 
full  development. 

It  would  be  beside  the  purpose  of  these 
pages  to  discuss  the  Reform  Bill ;  though 
the  time  has  now  come,  when  its  tale 
might  well  be  fairly  and  dispassionately 
told.  But  on  one  among  many  prophecies, 
not  all  of  the  same  colour,  then  confidently 
vented,  but  since  falsified  by  the  facts,  we 
pray  the  bestowal  of  a  moment.  It  was 
confidently  said,  that  the  Reform  Bill  was 
to  extinguish  the  system  of  government  by 
party.  But  when  once  the  momentary 
feeling  had  passed  by,  which  gave  to  one 
section  of  politicians  a  factitious,  and  for 
the  time  an  overwhelming  strength,  it 
became  clear  that  the  tendency  of  the 
Reform  Bill  for  the  time  was  not  to  destroy, 
not  even  to  mitigate,  but  to  continue,  nay, 
to  sharpen  and  enhance  the  struggles  of 
party.  Town  and  Country,  upon  the 
whole,  represent  the  respective  preponder- 
ances in  Great  Britain  of  Church  and  Dis- 
sent, of  Authority  and  Will,  of  Antiquity 
and  Novelty,  of  Conservation  and  Reform  ; 
and  Town  and  Country  had  received  from 
the  Reform  Act  each  its  separate  organiza- 
tion, acutely  distinct  and  angular,  while  all 
the  intermediate,  nondescript,  miscellane- 


ous influences,  that  under  the  old  system 
had  darkened  the  dividing  lines  and  soft- 
ened the  shock  of  the  adverse  powers,  had 
been  but  too  ruthlessly  swept  away.  The 
independent  section  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, wliich  had  previously  been  consider- 
able, formed  an  altogether  insignificant 
percentage  of  the  first  Reformed  Parlia- 
ment. In  the  second  it  was  reduced  to 
what  in  chemical  analysis  is  usually  deno- 
minated a  *  trace.'  It  was  imponderable, 
inappreciable.  Before  the  crisis  of  1841 
it  had  become  absolutely  extinct ;  and  we 
believe  the  articulus  mortis  was  reached  at 
the  juncture  when  that  respectable  politi- 
cian, Mr.  George  Frederick  Young,  ever 
the  last  to  yield  to  what  he  thought  wrong 
or  doubtful,  enlisted  under  the  banners  of 
the  Conservative  Opposition. 

We  now  hear  grey,  or  semi-grey  politi- 
cians, those  who  begin  to  plead  their  hav- 
ing served  their  country  for  a  quarter,  at 
least,  of  a  century  and  upwards,  descant- 
ing, before  the  admiring  babies  of  the  last 
ten  years'  growth,  on  the  comfort  and 
satisfaction  of  the  good  old  days  of  party 
government,  before  the  great  break  up  of 
1846.  Ah  !  those  were  times  indeed. 
What  close-running !  what  cheering ! 
what  whipping  in  !  No  loose  fish ;  no 
absentees  :  if  a  man  broke  his  leg  before 
a  great  division,  it  was  a  kind  of  petty 
treason.  What  harmonious  meetings  then 
in  the  dining-rooms  of  leaders !  What 
nodes  coencrque  Deum  at  the  Carlton  !  if 
indeed  it  was  not  rather  by  the  morning 
light,  that  men  walked  up  AVhitehall  and 
Charing  Cross,  admired  St.  Paul's  with  a 
side-long  glance  along  Whitehall  Place, 
before  it  was  cut  to  pieces  in  the  view  by 
the  cross  lines  of  Hungerford  Bridge,  and 
reckoned  with  glee  how  the  usual  '  work- 
ing' majority  for  ministers  of  about  three 
was  progressively  reduced  to  two,  and  to 
one.  Such  was  the  social  and  jovial  side 
of  the  regime  that  then  existed.  But  it 
had  other  aspects.  No  doubt  it  was  a  time, 
when  some  men  economised  the  labours  of 
thought  and  inquiry  by  casting  wholesale 
on  their  leaders  the  responsibility  of  their 
votes ;  and  when  a  doubting  conscience 
was  sometimes  borne  along,  through  insuf- 
ficient light,  by  resistless  sympathy,  some- 
times perhaps  even  by  the  mere  servile 
dread  of  the  intolerance  of  party  censure.  It 
was  a  time,  no  doubt,  of  strong  antipathies  ; 
but  it  was  also  a  time  of  strong  attachments, 
of  unwavering  confidence,  of  warm  devo- 
tion. If  a  man  detested  one  half  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  at  least  he  loved  the 
other ;  and  we  very  much  doubt,  as  far  as 
our  information  goes,  whether  at  the  pre- 
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sent  day  the  barometer  of  liis  hatreds  has 
fallen  so  low  as  the  thermometer  of  his 
affections.  If  his  politics  were  not  pro- 
found, they  were  intelligible  ;  and  so  were 
his  companions.  Men  were  aware,  in  those 
days,  with  whom  they  rubbed  shoulders  ;  it 
was  not  then  as  now,  Avheh  more  than  one 
quarter  of  the  House  of  Commons  presents 
precisely  the  appearance  of  the  birds  and 
animals  known  to  street- wanderers  as  '  the 
happy  family,'  in  all  except  its  happiness. 
As  we  have  seen  it  stated  in  a  MS.  review 
of  the  period,  "  it  was  a  time  when  the 
whole  House  was  composed,  on  the  one 
side  or  the  other,  of  men  who  were  really 
comrades ;  when  comrades  were  friends, 
and  leaders  were  almost  idols  ;  when  every 
one  who  needed  guidance  was  willing  to 
seek  for  it,  and  when  none  who  sought  for 
it  could  fail  to  find  it.  Personal  selfishness 
and  vanity,  levity  and  idle  crotchets,  were 
then  much  less  rife  than  they  now  are, 
and  the  high  moral  results  of  a  spirit  of 
discipline  were  very  perceptible  in  the 
dignified  tone  of  the  proceedings  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  in  the  degree  of  respect  which  it 
commanded  from  the  community.'  Even 
the  Irish  members  had  this  advantage, 
under  the  iron  rule  of  O'Connell,  that  they 
were  positively  prohibited  from  tearing 
one  another  to  pieces  in  the  name  of  their 
religion  and  their  country. 

Now,  without  at  all  arguingthat  there  are 
no  topics  of  comfort  to  be  found,  at  least 
in  the  main  causes  which  have  brought 
about  the  present  less  hearty  and  intelli- 
gible state  of  things,  we  very  seriously 
desire  to  call  attention  to  the  disastrous 
nature  of  the  change  which  has  occurred, 
in  its  bearings  upon  the  efficiency  of 
Parliament. 

A  first  and  superficial  view  of  the  House 
of  Commons  Avouid  suggest  the  idea,  that  a 
highly-organized  state  of  political  party 
must  be  unfavourable  to  efficient  legislation, 
and  that  the  absence  or  feebleness  of  party 
combination  must  make  it  comparatively 
easy.  How  can  Lord  Melbourne's  govern- 
ment carry  intricate  questions  of  law  and 
policy  through  all  the  turns  and  twists  of 
the  Parliamentary  labyrinth,  with  its  three 
hundred  and  thirty  sworn  supporters, 
when  Sir  Robert  Peel  sits  opposite,  watch- 
ful as  a  lynx,  with  full  three  hundred  and 
twenty-five  similarly  conjured  against  the 
minister  and  his  plans  1  Now  the  very 
fact  which  constitutes  the  danger,  supplies 
the  remedy. 

'  Tu  mihi  fons  vitae,  tu  mihi  causa  necis.' 

In  the  first  place,  this  condition  of  the 


Opposition  affords  a  security,  not  to  be 
equalled  in  any  other  manner,  that  the 
Government  shall  not  fail  to  do  its  duty 
according  to  its  own  sense  and  perception 
of  it.  Blunders  will  be  exposed,  jobs 
denounced,  weak  places  laid  bare,  all 
measures  carefully  probed  and  sifted ; 
each  of  them,  for  each  department,  mainly 
by  the  man  who,  upon  the  next  change  of 
ministry,  will  himself  be  the  minister  for 
that  department.  But,  strange  to  say,  this 
state  of  things,  affording  an  absolute  gua- 
rantee that  the  Administration  shall  not  have 
more  than  fair  play,  likewise  furnishes  the 
very  best  security  of  which  the  case  admits, 
that  it  shall  not  have  less.  For  both 
parties  are  playing  for  a  stake  of  equal 
value  in  the  eyes  of  each ;  the  Ministry 
for  the  retention,  the  Opposition  for  the 
acquisition  of  power.  If  the  stake  of  either 
be  higher,  it  is  that  of  the  Opposition  ;  for 
hope  is  sweeter  than  enjoyment,  and  there 
is  some  truth  in  the  hack  saying  of  political 
circles,  that  there  are  but  two  happy  days 
in  the  life  of  a  public  man,  the  day  when 
he  obtains  office,  and  the  day  when  he 
resigns  it. 

Given  the  House  of  Commons,  made  up 
of  a  party  in  power  and  a  party  out :  it  is 
plain  that  what  we  should  desire  on  be- 
half of  the  country  is,  stimulus  to  what  is 
right  for  the  party  in,  self-restraint  and 
circumspection  for  the  party  out.  The 
former  is  supplied  to  the  Government  by 
the  existence  of  an  Opposition,  and  the 
Opposition  finds  the  latter  in  the  prospect 
of  power.  There  is  no  such  healthy  check 
upon  the  action  of  abstract  opinion,  as  a 
contingent  liability  to  be  called  upon  to 
give  it  practical  effect.  The  expectant 
minister  must  be  wary  in  condemnation, 
and  still  more  wary  in  suggestion,  when  he 
knows  that  the  very  triumph  he  aims  at 
will,  if  achieved,  require  him  to-morrow  or 
next  day  to  deal  with  the  case  he  is  dis- 
cussing ;  that  he  may  find  the  plan  he  has 
too  rashly  projected  upon  a  nearer  view 
impracticable,  and  the  plan  he  has  indig- 
nantly been  denouncing  the  only  one  of 
which  the  case,  when  thoroughly  examined, 
admits.  All  this  is  seen  in  the  clearest 
light,  and  is,  above  all,  known  and  felt 
beforehand  ;  and  not  by  effort,  but  by  fixed 
habit.  It  is  not  a  formal  lesson  ;  it  is  part 
of  the  Parliamentary  atmosphere,  which 
the  British  statesman  breathes.  These 
imperative  considerations  are  enforced  by 
the  outcry  which  arises  when  they  have 
been  unhappily  forgotten,  or,  in  the  heat 
of  party  excitement,  casually  overborne. 
Doleful  is  the  case  of  the  minister  who, 
stung  with  shame  and  deafened  by  outcry. 
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rises  on  the  right  of  the  Speaker's  chair  to 
propose  what  he  had  condemned  from  the 
left ;  and  the  notoriety  of  the  case  when  it 
occurs  by  way  of  exception,  together  with 
the  poignancy  of  the  suffering  Avhich  it 
causes  to  an  honourable  mind,  affords  am- 
ple proof  of  the  efficacy,  as  a  general  rule, 
of  what  may  be  called  for  politics,  more 
justly  than  for  population,  the  preventive 
check.  This  teaches  ns,  that  a  weak 
Opposition  may  be,  nay  almost  must  be, 
unscrupulous  ;  but  that  a  strong  Opposi- 
tion must  be  measured,  guarded,  balanced, 
alike  in  its  declarations  and  its  votes. 

Nor  must  we  allow  ourselves  to  be 
wheedled  out  of  those  views  of  the  case 
which  common  sense  suggests  and  expe- 
rience confirms,  by  objections  of  the  senti- 
mental and  maudlin  class.  We  may  be 
told  that  we  have  represented  public  men 
as  being  actuated  solely  by  a  lust  of  office, 
which  means  personal  advantage,  and  as 
being  habituated  to  weigh  public  measures 
only  in  the  scales  of  selfish  interest.  This 
is  far  from  the  truth,  which  in  practical 
subjects  is  commonly  missed  alike  by  opti- 
mists and  pessimists,  and  certainly  by  the 
latter  at  least  as  much  as  by  the  former. 
The  appetite  for  office,  in  many  cases  we 
are  assured,  and  in  all  we  may  trust,  is 
not  the  lust  of  pecuniary  or  other  personal 
advantage,  nor  even  mainly  the  craving 
for  distinction  or  for  power  as  an  object  in 
itself;  but  it  is  the  desire  of  ardent  minds 
for  a  larger  space  and  scope  within  which 
to  serve  the  country,  and  for  access  to  the 
command  of  that  powerful  machinery  for 
information  and  for  action,  which  the  pub- 
lic departments  supply,  and  which  multi- 
plies the  means  of  usefulness  for  a  minister, 
in  a  degree  far  beyond  any  that  personal 
diligence  and  private  resources  can  enable 
him  to  attain.  He  must  be  a  very  bad 
minister  indeed,  who  does  not  do  ten  times 
the  good  to  the  country  when  he  is  in 
office,  that  he  would  do  when  he  is  out  of 
it ;  because  he  has  helps  and  opportunities 
which  multiply  twentyfold,  as  by  a  system 
of  wheels  and  pulleys,  his  power  for  doing 
it.  The  present  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury has,  to  his  honour,  always  been  above 
the  timid  and  feeble  tone  of  those  who 
think  it  necessary  to  affect  a  coyness  with 
respect  to  office,  and  who  can  talk  of 
nothing  but  the  sacrifices  they  made  to 
duty  on  the  last  occasion  of  accepting,  or, 
as  the  case  may  chance  to  stand,  of  resign- 
ing it.  His  language,  we  believe,  has  al- 
ways been  frankly  to  the  effect,  that  office 
is  the  natural  and  proper  object  of  a  public 
man's  ambition,  as  the  sphere  in  which  he 
can  most  freely  use  his  powers,  be  they 


what  they  may,  for  the  interest  and  ad- 
vantage of  his  country. 

And  the  responsibility  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, if  it  be  strong,  that  is,  if  it  be  in  a 
condition  to  take  office  upon  its  being  va- 
1  cated  by  the  actual  possessors,  is  twofold : 
they  are  punished  by  failure  in  the  attempt 
to  gain  it ;  or  again,  they  are  punished  by 
j  shame  and  scorn  if,  after  having  gained  it, 
j  they  attempt  to  hold  it  by  policy  and  by 
'  measures  which  when  in  opposition  they 
!  denounced.  But  if  the  Opposition  be  weak, 
'  if  it  be  not  so  manned  and  organised  as  to 
j  take  office  upon  the  occurrence  of  an  op- 
,  portunity,  then  the  case  is  very  different. 
:  It  is  not  punished  by  failure  to  attain  that 
j  which  if  offered  it  is  unable  to  assume ;  it 
I  is  not  punished  by  the  prospective  shame 
■  of  administering   inconsistently  v/hat  it 
'  never  seriously  hopes  to  administer  at  all. 
'  And  if  there  is  no  contingent  punishment 
j  to  follow  upon  miscarriage,  there  is  no 
^  responsibility  at  all.  But  the  responsibility 
\  of  the  Opposition,  as  we  have  explained  it, 
j  is  no  less  than  that  of  the  Government 
I  itself,  the  life,  soul,  and  energy  of  our  par- 
I  liamentary  system.    An  Opposition  which 
!  is  weak,  and  which  therefore  is  not  respon- 
!  sible,  can  only  satisfy  its  natural  appe- 
I  tencies  in  the  idle  explosions  of  malevolent 
!  passions,   in   seizing   such   occasions  as 
chance  may  send  for  catching  at  moment- 
ary notoriety,  or  in  intriguing  with  discon- 
tented  sections  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
Government,  sometimes  under  vague  hopes 
from  the  chapter  of  accidents,  sometimes 
upon  the  pious  principle  that  what  is  bad 
for  our  antagonists  cannot  but  in  the  end 
be  good  for  ourselves.    Not  that  a  weak 
Opposition  is  of  set  purpose  indeed,  more 
than  a  strong  one  is  patriotic  and  virtuous 
by  vow  :  but  as  the  one  is  placed  in  cir- 
cumstances such  as  to  favour  and  promote 
a  discharge  of  its  duties  upon  the  whole 
satisfactory,  even  so  the  other  is  deprived, 
to  such  a  great  degree,  of  the  incentives 
to  beneficial  exertion,  and  of  the  checks 
upon  folly,  precipitancy,  and  fraud,  as  to 
leave  little  or  no  chance  to  the  better  in 
their  conflict  with  the  worse  parts  of  our 
nature. 

But  it  is  high  time  that,  abandoning  the 
region  of  argument  and  speculation,  we 
should  come  to  facts,  and  point  out  in 
some  detail  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
evil  to  which  we  desire  to  draw  attention, 
namely,  what  may  be  termed  the  paralysis 
of  Parliament  as  the  great  organ  of  the 
constitution  for  its  highest  purposes.  This 
is  an  evil  which  has  been  since  the  year 
184G  of  almost  constantly  growing  force, 
and  which  under  the  present  administration 
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has  reached  a  height  quite  without  exam- 
ple since  the  time  when  the  settlement  of 
European  affairs  in  1815  permitted,  and 
the  loud  voice  of  public  necessity  required, 
the  legislature  to  set  about  its  work  in 
earnest. 

The  premiership  of  Lord  John  Russell, 
from  1846  to  1852,  but  ill  bears  comparison 
with  his  leadership  from  1835  to  1841. 
The  two  periods  were  nearly  of  the  same 
duration.  In  the  first  of  them  he  held  only 
the  second  place  in  the  ministry;  the  second 
saw  him  at  its  head.  Under  Lord  Mel- 
bourne he  had  to  confront  a  minority,  which 
at  the  outset  came  within  thirty  of  the 
number  of  his  own  supporters,  and  which 
gradually  reduced  that  margin  until  it  came 
to  a  cipher ;  while  it  was  conducted  by 
parliamentary  leaders,  whose  combination 
of  talent,  skill,  and  experience  with  most 
remarkable  faculties  for  business  was  al- 
most, if  not  altogether,  unparalleled  in  our 
annals.  But  the  Government  of  Lord  John 
E-ussell  was  scarcely  confronted  by  an  op- 
position at  all.  There  were  occasional  ral- 
lies under  Lord  George  Bentinck  and  Mr. 
Disraeli,  to  take  a  vote  on  the  subject  of 
protection ;  but  there  was  no  organized 
staff  of  statesmen  watching  with  a  jealous 
eye  and  habitually  criticising  the  opera- 
tions of  Government,  as  occasion  offered, 
in  each  of  its  departments.  Again,  the 
calibre  of  the  men  had  not  fallen  off ;  for 
the  heads  of  departments  were  by  no  means 
inferior  to  those  who  had  served  under 
Lord  Melbourne — rather,  indeed,  the  re- 
verse ;  and  the  minister  himself  had  the 
advantage  of  ten  more  years  of  experience 
in  parliamentary  leadership  since  he  had 
acted  with  Lord  Melbourne.  Every  cir- 
cumstance, if  we  compare  the  two  periods, 
would  appear  at  first  sight  to  have  been  in 
favour  of  the  second  as  against  the  first; 
but,  in  point  of  performance,  none  can 
doubt  the  superiority  of  the  first  over  the 
second.  We  have  enumerated  a  few  of 
the  parliamentary  achievements  of  Lord 
J ohn  Russell  as  leader  for  Lord  Melbourne : 
as  leader  for  himself  he  did  not  pass  one 
single  measure  of  a  class  to  take  rank  with 
any  of  them  except  the  repeal  of  the  Na- 
vigation Laws.  Now  of  this,  although  it 
was  a  necessary  and  immediate  postscript 
to  the  Corn  Act  of  1846,  he  postponed  the 
settlement  until  1849 ;  and  he  then  con- 
trived his  measure  so  as  neither  to  gratify 
the  free-traders  by  making  a  clean  sweep 
of  the  reductions  on  the  coasting  trade 
(which  was  done  by  Mr.  Cardwell  on  be- 
half of  Lord  Aberdeen's  Government  in 
1854),  nor  to  soothe  the  protectionists,  and 
at  the  same  time  realise  the  full  advantages 


of  his  measure,  by  obtaining  the  reciprocity 
which  America  through  Mr.  Bancroft  had 
promptly  offered.  We  pass  by  the  finan- 
cial history  of  this  Government,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  do  in  regard  to  the  Government 
of  Lord  Palmerston,  with  the  same  deco- 
rous silence  as  that  of  the  administration 
of  Lord  Melbourne  :  nor  do  we  suppose 
that  among  the  multitude  of  all  classes, 
who  thought  that  the  insolence  of  the  Pope 
and  Cardinal  Wiseman  would  best  be  re- 
pressed by  legislation,  there  is  one  who 
feels  himself  indebted  to  the  Russell  Go- 
vernment for  the  abortive  measure  that  it 
placed  upon  the  statute  book  under  the 
name  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles'  Act. 
The  provisions  of  the  Irish  Poor  Law  were 
extended  under  sheer  necessity;  and  the 
statesmanlike  conception  of  the  Encum- 
bered Estates  Act,  which  originated  with 
Sir  Robert  Peel  in  a  remarkable  speech, 
was  forced  upon  a  reluctant  and  objecting 
Ministry  by  general  opinion.  Neither, 
again,  do  we  give  credit  to  that  Governa 
ment  for  the  Act  which  altered  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Australian  Colonies,  for  it  was 
a  measure  alike  falling  short  of  the  exi- 
gences of  the  case,  and  the  state  of  the 
public  feeling,  as  exhibited  by  the  debates, 
at  the  time  when  it  was  passed  through 
Parliament.  The  question,  however,  which 
we  are  at  present  discussing  is  not  the 
policy  which  should  have  been  pursued* 
but,  as  most  persons  would  agree  that  legis- 
lation must  be  adapted  to  the  growing 
wants  and  changes  of  society,  we  are 
pointing  out  how  inefficient  was  the  minis- 
try to  accomplish  this  indispensable  end. 

We  know  not  to  what  this  marked  de- 
cline in  Whig  administration  can  justly  be 
ascribed,  except  to  that  disorganization  of 
party  which  followed  upon  the  events  of 
1846.  It  may  indeed  be  true  that  Lord 
John  Russell  was  in  a  minority  before  the 
dissolution  of  1847,  and  that  even  after  it 
he  could  hardly  claim  a  clear  majority  of 
his  own  pledged  supporters.  But  he  had 
other  unpledged  supporters,  who  were 
quite  as  steady  and  of  far  greater  weight. 
Governed  by  fears  which  subsequent  ex- 
perience proved  to  be  altogether  chimerical. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  apparently  deemed  it  his 
first  duty,  during  this  period,  to  prevent 
the  accession  to  power  of  a  party  favour- 
able to  agricultural  protection.  Accord- 
ingly, drawing  with  him  by  his  great  and 
just  authority  a  portion  of  his  former  col- 
leagues and  adherents,  he  spent  the  four 
last,  and  perhaps  most  questionable,  years 
of  his  political  life  in  securing  power  to 
those  whom  he  had  up  to  that  time  con- 
stantly opposed,  and  to  whose  opinions  he 
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Lad  himself  undergone  no  conversion.  This 
stage  in  his  career  has,  it  is  no  more  than 
fair  to  notice,  secured  the  eloquent  praise 
of  M.  Guizot ;  *  but,  without  questioning 
the  integrity  of  his  motives,  we  presume  to 
doubt  whether  he  acted  in  accordance  with 
the  dictates  of  sound  judgment.  At  any 
rate,  thus  it  happened  that  Lord  John 
Eussell's  Government  was  secured  in 
majorities,  in  ease,  in  most  weighty  counte- 
nance, and  in  access  to  the  best  advice. 
Why  did  it  fall  so  far  short  of  its  former 
self,  and  run  a  career  so  little  distinguished 
in  the  eyes  either  of  its  opponents,  of  its 
friends,  or  of  the  country  at  large  ?  Was 
it  not  the  absence  of  that  tension  on  both 
sides  Avhich  is  the  necessary  condition  of 
activity,  and  which  can  only  result,  accord- 
ing to  all  such  experience  as  our  history 
supplies,  from  the  distribution  of  the  mass 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  into  parties 
under  the  guidance  of  those  in  whom  confi- 
dence is  placed,  and  who  are  on  the  one 
side  with  the  minister  in  possession  proving 
by  his  acts  his  right  to  govern,  on  the 
other  side  Avith  the  minister  in  expectancy, 
proving  by  his  criticism  upon  such  of  those 
acts  as  he  disapproves,  and  by  his  expo- 
sitions of  his  own  prospective  policy, 
his  superior  fitness  to  hold  the  reins  of 
power  ?  Action  and  reaction  are  equal  and 
in  opposite  directions.  The  action  is  with 
Government,  the  reaction  is  that  M^hich  we 
term  opposition.  It  is  not  true,  but  the 
reverse  of  truth,  that  a  strong  Opposition 
makes  a  weak  Government.  A  strong 
Opposition  makes  a  strong  Government  : 
for  it  either  makes  the  Government  strong 
in  its  merits  and  services  and  in  the  fidelity 
and  loyalty  of  its  supporters,  or  when  by 
the  failure  and  prostration  of  these  it  has 
made  the  Government  weak,  it  becomes 
the  strong  Government  itself,  and  sends  the 
former  Administration  to  lie  fallow  in 
retirement,  and,  as  quickly  as  it  may,  to 
grow  fresh  and  vigorous  again.  And  as 
Avith  a  strong  Opposition  Ave  have  a  strong 
Government,  so  Avith  a  Aveak  Opposition 
we  have  a  weak  Government,  and  Avith  no 
Opposition  Ave  have,  for  the  purposes  of 
Avhich  we  now  speak,  no  Government  at  all. 

Three  sessions  yet  remain,  before  we 
come  to  the  present  Administration,  for 
rapid  and  cursory  review. 

In  the  beginning  of  March,  1852,  Lord 
Derby  and  his  friends  entered  upon  their 
parliamentary  labours.  They  were  avow- 
edly supported  only  by  a  minority  in  the 
then  existing  Parliament ;  and  an  under- 
standing was  arrived  at,  that  they  should 
-    -   ,  . 

*  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  Septembre,  1856. 


confine  themselves  to  such  measures  as 
were  of  immediate  urgency,  and  should 
then  without  delay  counsel  the  CroAvn  to 
dissolve  the  Parliament,  Avith  a  view  to 
that  early  and  final  settlement  of  the  whole 
question  of  Protection,  which  was  admit- 
ted on  all  hands  to  be  so  desirable.  The 
business  of  the  session  was  accordingly 
carried  through  in  a  period  of  four  months, 
and  under  these  circumstances  it  would  be 
unjust,  even  to  absurdity,  that  we  should 
require  from  the  Derby  administration  a 
great  array  of  legislatiA-e  achievements ; 
yet,  we  believe,  even  its  bitterest  oppo- 
nents will  be  prepared  to  admit  that  it  is 
liable  in  this  respect  to  no  discredit.  The 
question  of  the  militia  Avas  settled  ;  a  con- 
stitution, conveying  many  valuable  privi- 
leges, was  enacted  for  New  Zealand, — and, 
if  we  are  rightly  informed,  it  proA^ed  at 
least  sufficiently  acceptable  to  the  people 
of  that  colony  to  make  Sir  John  Pakington 
the  most  popular  Avithin  its  limits  of  our 
innumerable  Colonial  Secretaries.  The 
Chancery  Eeforms,  too,  at  this  time  be- 
came law.  If  it  be  replied,  that  this  list 
of  legislative  measures  is  but  slender,  let 
it  be  recollected  that  they  were  the  pro- 
duce of  no  more  than  half  a  session  ;  and 
let  it  also  be  borne  in  mind,  Avith  a  A^ew  to 
equal  justice,  that  this  list,  though  the 
work  of  a  GoA^ernment  supported  by  a 
minority  and  put  upon  half-time,  will  bear 
favourable  comparison  with  the  perform- 
ances of  other  sessions,  both  earlier  and 
later,  Avhen  the  Government  of  the  day 
had  no  such  just  excuse  to  plead. 

The  session  of  1853  caniTot  on  thcAvhole 
be  termed  inactive  ;  but  that  of  1854  must 
certainly  be  set  doAvn  as  one  of  marked 
legislative  failure.  It  Avould  be  beside  the 
mark  to  dwell,  in  a  mere  summary  like 
this,  upon  the  causes  of  the  AA'eakness  of 
the  then  existing  GoA^ernment ;  but  of  the 
fact,  while  Ave  have  the  recollection  of  the 
session  of  1854  before  us,  it  is  impossible 
to  doubt.  Education  slept  :  Reform  Avas 
snuffed  out  :  tAA'-o  important  measures  of 
the  ministry,  one  having  reference  to  Scot- 
tish schools  and  the  other  to  parliamentary 
oaths,  Avere  rejected  on  the  second  read- 
ing ;  and  the  Bribery  Bill,  Avhich  figured 
among  the  principal  proceedings  of  the 
year,  Avas  as  much  or  CA^en  more  the  Avork 
of  distinguished  members  of  the  Opposition, 
than  it  was  of  Lord  John  Russell.  Yet 
even  this  feeble  year  is  strong,  in  compari- 
son with  those  Avhich  haA-e  succeeded  it. 
The  Oxford  Bill,  after  almost  interminable 
discussions,  became  laAA^,  and  virtually  de- 
cided the  academical  constitution  of  Cam- 
bridge;  the  coasting  trade  was  thrown 
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open  ;  and  Parliament  found  mucli  of  in- 
dispensable occupation  in  the  financial  and 
other  measures  connected  with  our  transi- 
tion to  a  state  of  war  from  the  time  when 
*  the  land  had  rest  forty  years.' 

And  now  we  have  reached  the  thresh- 
old of  a  period  in  which  the  clack  of  debate 
has  been  not  less  loud  nor  wearisome  than 
heretofore,  in  which  once  more  the  absence 
04*  mitigation  of  party  spirit  has  seemed  to 
open  a  clear  and  broad  field  for  vigorous 
legislation,  and  in  which  we  have  been  as- 
sured with  even  greater  confidence  than  is 
common  that  we  had  at  last  got  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place.  But  when  we  ask 
for  the  legislative  results  of  the  last  two 
years,  the  query  itself  may  almost  be  taken 
for  an  insult.  Oh  for  some  Caleb  Balder- 
stone,  who  without  materials  could  deck 
and  furnish  forth  that  board,  which  ought 
to  be  adorned  by  every  variety  of  food  from 
our  legislative  kitchen  ;  or  could  rightly 
plead  the  '  thunner  '  which  came  down  the 
broad  chimney  and  spoiled  them  all.  The 
mind  reverts  to  the  history  of  these  ses- 
sions, if  indeed  they  have  a  history,  with  a 
vague  and  uneasy  sense  of  something  like 
the  tossing  of  a  ship  at  anchor  in  a  heavy 
ground-swell :  there  has  been  noise  but  no 
wool  :  motion  but  no  progress  :  all  the 
forms  and  figures  of  parliamentary  life, 
Queen's  speeches  at  the  beginning  and  the 
close,  men  in  wigs  and  men  not  in  wigs,  a 
beating  upon  green  boxes,  cheers  rolling 
hither  and  thither  much  as  usual,  parch- 
ments and  papers  carried  up  by  the  hun- 
dred to  the  table  from  the  bar,  interminable 
lists  of  unintelligible  titles  for  innumerable 
bills ;  the  ordinary  staff  of  Honourable, 
Right  Honourable,  and  Noble  persons  in 
oifice,  everything  in  short  that  tongue  can 
speak,  mind  imagine,  or  heart  desire,  ex- 
cept one  thing,  and  that  is  the  performance 
of  work.  For  blunders,  scandals,  failures, 
and  disgraces,  official,  political,  constitu- 
tional, executive,  and  above  all  legislative, 
the  session  of  1855  perhaps  exceeds  all 
former  precedent,  but  can  hardly  exceed 
them  as  much  as  it  is  itself  surpassed  by 
the  session  of  1856. 

With  a  view  of  sparing  wearisome  de- 
tails, we  shall  enter  on  no  detailed  consi- 
deration of  the  former  of  these  years.  We 
shall  not  attempt  to  present  a  full  statisti- 
cal account  even  of  the  second.  That  may 
be  found  in  a  return  which  was  ordered  at 
the  close  of  the  session  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Disraeli,  and  the  substance  of  it  is 
contained  in  a  speech  which  he  delivered 
on  the  25th  of  last  July.  We  do  not  alto- 
gether adopt  the  view  of  causes  which  he 
offered,  but  as  to  his  facts  there  can  be  no 


doubt.  And  now  it  will  be  our  task  in  the 
first  place  to  set  in  the  scale  the  chief  posi- 
tive results  of  the  session  ;  and  then  to  ar- 
ray against  them  some  of  the  more  conspi- 
cuous and  strange  of  its  miscarriages  and 
scandals. 

The  chief  positive  results  of  the  session 
are  to  be  found,  we  believe,  in  the  Cambridge 
University  Bill,  the  Police  Bill,  the  Bill  to 
appoint  a  Vice-President  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education,  and  the  Bill  for 
the  retirement  of  the  Bishops  of'  London 
and  Durham.  The  first  of  these,  although 
it  went  one  stage  further  with  respect  to 
the  admission  of  Dissenters  to  degrees,  yet 
was,  as  we  have  said,  in  almost  every  im- 
portant point  a  reprint  mutatis  mutandis  of 
the  Oxford  Act  of  1854  ;  and  consequently 
it  went  through  Parliament  in  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  time  which  that  measure  had 
consumed.  The  Police  Bill  was  a  measure 
originally  framed  in  Brobdignag,  but  finally 
reduced  to  the  dimensions  of  Lilliput,  and, 
having  in  fact  become  by  collapse  nearly 
invisible,  was  allowed  to  pass.  It  sim- 
ply provides  for  attracting  all  those  counties 
which  have  not  yet  adopted  the  system  of 
Rural  Police,  within  the  sphere  of  a  central 
and  united  influence,  by  the  bonus  of  a  grant 
from  the  Consolidated  Fund.  It  was 
termed  by  a  statesman  of  the  present  cen- 
tury the  most  vulgar  of  all  political  expe- 
dients, to  solve  a  difficulty  by  dipping  into 
the  public  purse.  It  may  be  so  :  we  are 
not,  however,  aware  that  the  case  before  us 
admitted  of  any  other  mode  of  treatment; 
and,  though  the  Act  be  a  small  and  partial 
one,  we  are  far  from  treating  it  as  other- 
wise than  creditable  to  the  Department'or 
the  Government  Avhich  passed  it.  We 
cannot  speak  with  equal  favour  of  the  two 
other  measures,  on  which  the  session  rests 
its  claim  to  praise  or  to  acquittal.  Theap 
pointment  of  a  Vice-President  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  for  Education  is  highly 
objectionable.  It  is  notorious  to  all  the 
political  world,  that  though  the  executive 
duties  of  that  department  are  multiplied 
and  serious,  they  are  almost  wholly  summed 
up  in  the  prudent  and  careful  management 
of  details.  The  political  and  parliamentary 
portion  of  them  is  almost  infinitesimally 
small.  They  scarcely  have  invaded  the 
dignified  ease  of  Lord  Granville ;  they  do 
not  prevent  him  from  representing  while 
we  write  the  British  Crown  and  people  with 
his  splendid  suite  as  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary at  St.  Petersburgh  ;  they  absolutely 
do  not  admit  of  division  between  that  intel- 
ligent and  popular  nobleman,  or  any  one 
who  may  hereafter  fill  his  place,  and  a 
second  in  command.    In  its  first  aspect, 
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therefore,  this  measure  is  simply  the  perpe- 
tration of  a  job  by  Act  of  Parliament  in 
the  creation  of  a  highly  salaried  office  with- 
out duty.  But  again  this  as  a  parliamentary 
office,  and  therefore  as  implying  an  addi- 
tion to  the  official  staff  without  necessity, 
is  highly  exceptionable  on  constitutional 
grounds.  Lastly,  we  are  always  liable  to 
this  danger,  that  a  public  functionary  whose 
appointed  and  regular  duties  do  not  bring 
him  all  the  notoriety  which  he  covets,  may 
seek  for  fame  through  meddling  and  mis- 
chief :  witness  the  meteoric  career  of  Sir 
Benjamin  Hall,  whose  Salmonean  thunders 
made  even  the  Duke  of  York's  Column 
for  a  moment,  though  happily  but  for  a 
moment,  tremble  upon  its  base.  If  a  dull 
man  is  appointed  Vice-President,  we  simply 
pay  2000/.  per  annum  for  more  snoring  on 
the  Treasury  Bench,  and  for  the  addition 
of  another  uncomplaining  sheep  to  the 
flock  of  an  accomplished  whipper-in.  If 
an  esprit  remuant  is  put  there,  then  our 
2000/.  will  go  to  pay  him  for  concocting 
plans  of  public  education  on  a  scale  of 
grandeur  probably  exceeding  even  the 
resolutions  of  Lord  John  Russell ;  in  which 
case,  if  only  to  secure  fair  play,  we  ought 
surely  to  pay  another  2000/.  to  Mr.  Henley 
for  the  use  of  his  masculine  sense,  sharp 
penetration,  and  indomitable  firmness,  in 
overturning  them.  As,  however,  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Council  has  now  been  for 
four  months  abroad,  without  the  nomina- 
tion of  any  Vice-President  to  supply  his 
place,  we  confidently  trust  either  that  the 
Government  will  have  the  good  sense  to 
make  no  appointment  under  this  silly 
Act,  or  that  Parliament  will,  even  in  their 
teeth  if  necessary,  have  the  good  sense 
and  patriotism  to  insist  on  its  repeal. 

Nor  can  we  pass  a  more  favourable  judg- 
ment upon  the  Act  for  the  retirement  of 
the  Bishops  of  London  and  Durham,  of 
which  Lord  Derby,  aided  by  Lord  Aber- 
deen, in  vain  attempted  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress. Introduced  and  passed  under  cir- 
cumstances of  extraordinary  indecency,  its 
matter  was  not  out  of  keeping  with  its 
manner.  It  has  left  upon  record  a  scandal 
which  we  fear  will  often  and  often  make 
the  hustings  ring,  and  long  continue  '  to 
point  the  moral  and  adorn  the  tale,'  to 
animate  the  rhetoric  and  excuse  the  venom, 
of  Anti-church  orators.  It  is  much  more 
likely,  we  believe,  to  bar  than  to  open  the 
path  to  the  effective  consideration  of  the 
question  how  provision  may  best  be  made 
for  the  discharge  of  the  Episcopal  Office 
where  the  bishop  is  disabled,  for  it  has  put 
out  of  the  way  the  two  cases  which  hap- 
pened to  offer  peculiar  facilities  for  adjiist- 


j  ment,  and  which  might  have  drawn  others 
I  along  with  them,  while  it  has  left  only  un- 
mitigated difficulty  behind.  With  respect 
to  this  ill-starred  bill,  our  principal  conso- 
lation must  be  in  the  belief  that  those, 
whose  names  were  most  prominent  in  the 
arrangement,  were  in  reality  least  respon- 
sible for  its  objectionable  parts  ;  and  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  crushing  illness,  which 
prevented  the  Bishop  of  London  from  ap- 
plying his  own  great  capacity  to  a  novel 
and  thorny  question,  was  simply  due  to 
the  prolonged  and  exhausting  labours  of 
his  apostolic  charge. 

Such  is  the  legislative  catalogue  of  ac- 
tual performances  for  1856 ;  and  in  our 
view  its  demerits  fully  counterbalance  its 
merits.  But  let  us  assume  that  this  is 
matter  of  opinion  and  open  to  debate  ;  the 
same  can  hardly  be  said  of  that  far  larger 
part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  year  to 
which  we  are  now  about  to  turn,  and  from 
which  we  shall,  in  mercy  to  the  reader, 
only  make  certain  selections,  characteristic 
however  of  the  whole. 

Shortly  before  the  opening  of  the  ses- 
sion the  public  had  been  startled  by  an 
announcement  that  Baron  Parke  had  been 
called  to  the  Upper  House  by  the  title  of 
Lord  Wensleydale,  but  the  Patent  he 
had  received  limited  his  peerage  to  the 
term  of  his  natural  life.  As  that  distin- 
guished judge  was  known  to  have  no  son, 
and  to  be  considerably  advanced  in  years, 
it  was  evident,  so  at  least  all  men  thought, 
that  this  proceeding  was  one  as  deliberately 
taken  as  it  was  obviously  important ;  that 
it  contained  a  distinct  announcement  on 
the  part  of  the  administration  that  life 
peerages  were  necessary,  that  they  were 
now  to  be  systematically  inaugurated,  and 
that  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  had 
upon  full  consideration  been  found  clearly 
sufficient  for  their  revival  or  establishment. 
Thus  conceived  as  to  its  purpose,  the  pro- 
ceeding adopted  was  obviously  a  conve- 
nient  manner  of  trying  the  issue. 

The  word  Prerogative,  once  so  awful,  is 
now  tame  sind  familiar  to  our  ears.  For- 
merly large  and  elastic,  it  has,  in  its  appli- 
cation to  almost  all  subjects,  been  gradu- 
ally hemmed  in  by  the  boundaries  of  cus- 
tom or  of  statute.  But  there  remain  cer- 
tain spheres  within  which  it  is  still  watched 
with  jealousy  :  one  of  these  is  the  ecclesi- 
astical supremacy,  the  other  is  that  of  the 
constitution  of  Parliament.  Even  the  in- 
vention of  what  is  wholly  new  in  these 
high  matters  could  hardly  be  more  culpa- 
ble, than  revival  of  what  has  been  dark 
and  doubtful  in  its  origin,  and  what  has 
nothing  clear  and  unambiguous  about  it 
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except  the  fact  of  its  utter  desuetude.  Nor 
is  the  fault  and  danger  lessened,  but  en- 
hanced, from  the  fact  that  an  extension  of 
the  prerogative  would  not  at  the  present 
day  be  the  mere  addition  of  a  certain 
amount  of  force  to  the  Crown — a  power 
outmatched  by  its  competitors  in  the  state  : 
it  would  be  so  much  taken  from  the  ba- 
lanced system  of  the  constitution  and  given 
to  that  single  element  which  alone,  hu- 
manly speaking,  can  ever  seriously  disturb 
it,  namely,  the  majority  of  voices  in  the 
House  of  Commons  of  the  day. 

It  was  very  speedily  seen  to  be  plain 
that  the  Government  had  reckoned  with- 
out their  host.  A  formidable  opposition 
arose,  led  by  Lord  Lyndhurst,  backed  by 
Lord  Derby  and  his  party,  silently  ap- 
proved by  many  among  the  usual  support- 
ers of  the  Government,  loudly  and  authori- 
tatively favoured  by  the  liberal  law-lords, 
Brougham  and  Campbell.  Of  Lord  Derby 
it  might  well  be  said  that  he  was  in  this 
case 

'  Magnum 

Agmen  agens  Clausus,  magnique  ipse  agminis 
instar.'* 

But  the  hero  of  the  day  was  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst. Though  he  had  long  passed  the 
limits  of  fourscore,  he  stepped  into  the 
fray,  nay,  led  the  van  with  force  and 
fire — 

'  Ultra  vires  moremque  senectsD 

and  even  his  glance,  his  countenance,  and 
his  figure,  were  less  remarkable  than  the 
undimmed  brilliancy  of  his  intellect,  the 
lucidity  and  consecutiveness  of  his  histori- 
cal research,  and  the  cogency  of  its  appli- 
ation.  His  two  speeches  on  this  subject, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  his  age,  are,  we 
believe,  performances  without  example  in 
Parliamentary  history.  The  result  was, 
for  the  House  of  Lords  in  its  relation  to 
the  Crown,  a  sort  of  minor  Magna  Charta. 
The  supposed  prerogative  was  by  repeat- 
ed votes  cast  upon  the  ground  and  tram- 
pled in  its  dust  and  mire  :  and  though  it 
was  well  understood  that  life  peerages 
by  prerogative,  which  were  thus  ignomi- 
niously  belaboured,  meant  life  peerages  at 
the  command  of  the  majority  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  yet  neither  that  House  nor 
the  country  at  large  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  manly  and  dignified  resistance  of  the 
Lords,  nor  grudged  them  one  tittle  of  the 
triumph  which  they  won. 

There  has  not  been  an  occasion  within 
the  memory  of  this  generation,  when  the 


*  ^n.  vii.  706. 


Crown  has  suffered  such  defeat  and  dis- 
paragement. It  has  claimed,  and  claimed 
too  hj  the  act  of  exercising  it,  a  power 
which,  beyond  all  doubt,  placed  the  in- 
dependence of  the  House  of  Lords  at  its 
mercy  in  a  manner  and  degree  heretofore 
unknown,  and  by  means  of  (at  best)  a  for- 
gotten machinery.  We  who  now  live  have 
never  seen  it  challenge  the  Peers  to  a  trial 
of  strength  except  in  1832,  when  the  Minis- 
ters not  only  were  backed  by  the  House 
of  Commons  and  the  country,  but,  what  is 
more,  when  they  knew  their  own  minds. 
The  Crown  was  then  victorious,  and  the 
Lords  received  a  blow  and  damage  which 
it  required  the  patriotism,  prudence,  and 
self-command  of  many  long  years  to  re- 
trieve. On  this  occasion  its  failure  Avas  as 
signal,  as  was  then  its  success  :  and  the 
responsibility  of  having  advised  such  a 
contest  even  upon  grave  and  imperious 
occasion,  even  after  having  taken  all  the 
means  to  ensure  success  which  forethought 
can  suggest,  is  of  the  gravest  order. 

But  the  occasion  was  not  grave.  The 
purpose  in  view  was  simply  that  of  remov- 
ing a  dissatisfaction  which  has  grown  up 
during  the  last  few  ye^rs  with  the  working 
of  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  House 
of  Lords  ;  and  the  narrow  scope  of  the 
remedy,  namely,  the  importation  of  a 
single  new  judge,  conclusively  shows  that 
the  evil  was  one  which  did  not  require  in 
order  to  its  cure  a  conflict  between  two  of 
the  greatest,  and  the  two  most  august, 
among  all  the  powers  of  the  state.  In  fact, 
as  we  believe,  the  inconvenience  arose 
partly  from  the  advanced  age  of  some  of 
the  present  law  lords,  and  partly  from  cer- 
tain personal  incompatibilities,  that  is  to 
say  from  what  is  accidental  and  transitory  : 
and  notwithstanding  the  downfall  of  the 
life  peerage,  notwithstanding  the  defeat  of 
the  Appellate  Jurisdiction  Bill,  the  remedy 
has  been  applied  after  all,  and  Baron 
Wensleydale  now  sits  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  is  ready  to  lend  his  poweful  aid 
to  its  judicial  corps,  under  a  patent  of  peer- 
age not  limited  to  his  life.  There  was 
one  way,  and  only  one,  in  which  the  Crown 
might  have  been  relieved  from  the  dispa- 
ragement it  had  undergone,  and  that  was 
that  the  Ministry  should  have  made  their 
own  both  the  original  act  and  the  censure 
it  received,  in  the  usual  manner,  namely, 
by  retirement.  They  would  thus  have 
borne  the  off'ence  away  as  it  were  on  their 
own  shoulders  ;  the  fault  would  have  been 
purged,  and  the  Crown  entirely  relieved 
from  the  odium  and  the  slight  it  had  en- 
countered. But  at  no  stage  in  the  pro- 
ceedings did  it  appear  to  occur  to  them, 
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that  tliey  miglit  thus  dignify  defeat  by  ac- 
cepting its  proper  and  ordinary  conse- 
quence. 

The  strangest  part  of  this  narrative, 
however,  is  yet  to  be  told.  During  the 
discussions  in  the  House  of  Lords,  common 
Fame — Fama,  malum  quo  nori  aliud  velo- 
cius  ullum,  but  which  also  sometimes  does 
a  little  good — whispered  it  abroad,  that 
this  great  constitutional  innovation  had 
never  received  the  sanction  of  the  Cabinet, 
or  even  been  debated  at  its  meetings  ;  and 
that  more  than  one  of  her  Majesty's  princi- 
pal Secretaries  of  State  had  declared  in 
very  plain  terms  that  the}"  knew  nothing 
about  it,  and  had  been  no  parties  to  it. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  was  asked  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  what  the  law  officers  of 
the  Crown  had  had  to  say  to  the  measure. 
With  a  simplicity  that  infancy  itself  could 
not  match,  the  head  of  the  law  replied  that 
the  question  of  the  right  of  the  Crown  was 
so  plain  that  he  had  not  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  consult  them.  This  question,  which 
he  thought  so  plain  on  the  affirmative  side, 
every  one  of  his  legal  colleagues  held  to  be 
equally  plain,  only  in  the  negative  :  and 
again  that  mischievous  common  Fame  re- 
ported, that  one  at  least  of  the  law  advi- 
sers of  the  Crown,  a  man  of  the  very  high- 
est distinction  in  his  profession,  did  not 
scruple  to  make  it  known  to  such  as  cared 
to  ask  him,  that  the  case  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  life  peerages  by  prerogative,  in 
homely  phrase,  had  not  a  leg  to  stand 
upon. 

Still,  however,  a  sort  of  face  was  put 
upon  the  matter  by  denials  and  assevera- 
tions in  the  usual  forms.  A  Committee 
sat :  a  bill  for  the  so-called  reform  of  the 
appellate  tribunal  was  introduced,  it  was 
passed  through  the  Upper  House,  and  the 
leading  members  of  the  Government  main- 
tained at  least  their  consistency  under  dis- 
comfiture, by  declaring  that  they  supported 
it  because  it  left  open  and  unprejudiced  the 
question  Avhether  the  Crown  had  a  right  to 
make  life  peers  by  prerogative,  and  that 
nothing  could  induce  them  to  support  it  on 
any  other  supposition.  But  the  Bill  came 
into  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  raked 
right  and  left,  front  and  rear,  by  a  fearful 
fire  ;  its  fate  quivered  in  the  balance  ;  some 
impertinent  and  over-analytical  members 
confidently  pronounced  that  the  effect  of 
the  Bill  had  been  misrepresented  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  that  its  terms  went  to 
the  po-itive  extinction  of  the  alleged  pre- 
rogative. The  Government  remained  ob- 
stinately silent  on  the  point.  At  length, 
before  the  closing  division  of  the  Commons, 
an   answer  was   categorically  demanded 


from  the  law  officers.  Sir  Richard  Bethell 
rose  amidst  breathless  attention.  He  said 
that  ^  if  such  a  prerogative  existed' — he 
continued  to  repeat  several  times  over  his 
emphatic  *  if — and  no  man  who  has  not 
heard  an  if  from  the  Solicitor-General  can 
well  conceive  how  much  more  force  he 
gives  to  that  insignificant-looking  and  hy- 
pothetical particle  than  another  man  could 
put  into  the  roundest  volley  of  assertions 
— if  such  a  prerogative  existed,  that  is  sup- 
posing it  to  exist,  *  it  was  beyond  all  doubt 
entirely  extinguished  by  the  Bill.' 

The  time  must  come  when  the  echo  of 
banter  and  of  bluster  will  alike  have  died 
away,  and  when  it  comes,  we  are  much 
mistaken  if  there  will  be  any  opinion  but 
one  in  the  country  upon  the?  history  of  this 
extraordinary  proceeding.  Such  reckless 
disregard  of  the  principles  on  which  Cabi- 
nets are  conducted — such  levity  in  raising 
for  any  purpose,  however  small,  or  for  no 
purpose  at  all,  the  weightiest  constitutional 
questions — such  unblushing  abandonment, 
at  the  last  moment  and  under  compulsion, 
of  the  ground  upon  v/hich  the  contest  had 
been  provoked  and  maintained,  and  of  the 
doctrines  which  alone  made  it  excusable — 
such  poltroonery  in  turning  tail  alike  on 
what  had  been  said  and  what  had  been 
done  as  matter  of  high  public  interest  and 
constitutional  concern — such  an  inability  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  principles, 
purposes,  and  great  measures,  as  compared 
with  the  mere  retention  of  office  and  of  the 
name  of  power — are  nowhere  that  we  know 
of  to  be  found  in  our  parliamentary  annals. 
And  in  this  one  case  we  see  the  specimen 
and  pattern  of  all  the  vices  which  make  up 
the  share  of  the  existing  Government,  and 
we  fear  it  is  no  small  share,  in  the  respon- 
sibility for  our  present  state  of  legislative 
and  parliamentary  prostration. 

The  opening  of  the  session  in  the  House 
of  Commons  was  not  less  unhappily  re- 
markable than  it  had  been  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  A  Commission  had  been  appointed, 
we  believe  under  the  Government  of  Lord 
Aberdeen,  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  the 
local  dues  and  charges  upon  shipping  in 
the  various  ports  of  the  kingdom,  which 
were  highly  complex,  various,  and  con- 
fused. The  commission  reported  that  it 
was  expedient  to  deal  with  these  charges 
in  a  manner  somewhat  summary  for  the 
public  good  ;  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  li.  Lowe,  introduced 
to  Parliament,  in  a  lucid  speech,  a  measure 
which  was  intended  to  sweep  them  away. 
It  had  a  double  strength  of  authority,  for 
it  represented  in  the  main  the  recommend- 
ations of  the  Royal  Commission,  and  unre- 
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servedly  tlie  mature  views  and  conclusions 
of  the  Cabinet.  The  newspaper  press 
gave  the  scheme  a  favourable  reception, 
and  for  about  three  days  Mr.  Lowe  was 
the  hope  of  the  Ministry  and  the  man  of 
the  time. 

But  the  ports  began  to  bestir  themselves, 
and  the  signs  of  a  formidable  opposition 
overcast  the  horizon.  As  long  as  this  was 
confined  to  the  adverse  benches,  it  was 
matter  of  no  account ;  for  the  numbers  of 
the  Conservative  party,  even  when  it  mus- 
ters well,  are  a  minority,  and,  besides,  the 
prevailing  disorganisation  is  not  wholly  ex- 
cluded from  their  ranks.  But  blackness 
overspread  the  faces  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  chair,  when,  of  all  men  alive,  Sir  Fran- 
cis Baring,  a  Whig  among  the  Whigs,  and 
the  saviour  of  the  Oovernment  in  the  ses- 
sion of  1855  from  the  adverse  address  of 
Mr.  Disraeli  on  the  negotiations  at  Vienna, 
rose  to  second  the  motion  of  Sir  F.  Thesi- 
ger  for  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  on  its  second 
reading.  However,  Mr.  Lowe  was  not  dis- 
mayed ;  he  even  extended  his  front ;  he 
spoke  in  menacing  tones  of  'musty  parch- 
ments,' and  of  the  analogy  between  certain 
alleged  forms  of  property  and  pure  plunder. 
The  second  reading  had  actually  been  pro- 
posed ;  what  option  remained  ?  A  Govern- 
ment cannot  easily  withdraw  any  measure 
announced  from  the  Throne  and  introduced 
upon  the  part  of  the  Cabinet,  without  ob- 
taining the  judgment  of  Parliament  upon 
it.  This,  however,  is  sometimes  done  (or, 
we  should  rather  say,  2vas  sometimes  done, 
it  is  now  growing  to  be  the  general  rule)  ; 
but  to  withdraw  a  measure  of  the  Adminis- 
tration in  the  middle  of  a  debate  is  such  an 
utter  befooling  of  the  whole  function  both  of 
Government  and  of  Parliament,  that  it  was 
plain  this  could  not  be  thought  of.  One 
contingency,  however,  escaped  the  persons 
who  so  reasoned  ;  perhaps  it  could  not  be 
thought  of — but  it  could  be  done  without 
being  thought  of.  Alarm  had  arisen  high 
in  the  House  ;  Lord  John  Russell  declared 
his  nerves  to  have  been  shaken  by  the 
strange  unearthly  utterances  of  Mr.  Lowe. 
It  was  known  that  he  had  been  a  distin- 
guished senator  in  Australia,  and  there  was 
thought  to  be  in  his  speech  a  certain  soup- 
^on  or  flavour  of  the  doctrines  current  there 
in  «a  particular  class  of  society.  Under 
these  circumstances,  Lord  Palmerston  rose 
at  the  commencement  of  what  should  have 
been  the  second  night's  debate,  and  an- 
nounced the  withdrawal  of  the  measure. 
Not  that  the  Government  had  changed  its 
mind — it  had  maturely  considered  the  whole 
affair,  and  then  only  had  determined — but, 
said  the  First  Minister,  there  are  certain  de- 


tails of  the  Bill  which  may  require  further 
adjustment,  and  which,  from  their  compli- 
cated nature,  cannot  be  conveniently  ad- 
justed in  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House 
on  the  Bill.  Therefore  the  Bill  was  to  be 
entirely  withdrawn,  and  the  whole  proceed- 
ing was  to  be  begun  anew  before  a  Select 
Comm-ittee  of  inquiry  into  the  subject.  But 
why  all  this  circumlocution  ?  The  Govern- 
ment had  undergone  a  defeat — the  defeat 
not  of  those  who  are  beaten  after  doing 
their  best,  but  of  those  who,  having  chal- 
lenged the  fight  and  begun  it,  tlien  run 
away.  Now  even  this  censorious  world 
gives  Lord  Palmerston  credit  for  so  much 
courage,  that  we  must  take  it  for  granted 
that  he  is  possessed  of  that  high  and  noble 
quality.  We  sincerely  regret  that,  instead 
of  using  it  on  this  occasion,  he  resorted  to 
a  subterfuge  alike  unworthy  of  his  position, 
his  colleagues,  and  his  character ;  for  the  ' 
cause  which  he  assigned  for  the  withdrawal 
of  the  measure  was  a  pretended,  not  a  real 
cause,  and  was  known  to  his  whole  au- 
dience to  be  so.  There  are  multitudes  of 
other  Bills  besides  the  Local  Dues'  Bill 
which  come  before  Parliament,  and  which 
involve  intricate  details  not  suited  for  ad- 
justment in  Committees  of  the  whole 
House ;  but,  perhaps  for  this  very  reason, 
it  is  provided  by  the  forms  of  the  House 
that  Bills  themselves,  after  the  second 
reading,  when  their  principle  has  been  af- 
firmed, may  be  referred  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee for  the  better  settlement  of  their 
clauses.  Accordingly,  the  proper  course 
for  the  Government  to  take,  on  its  own 
showing,  would  have  been  to  state  that  the 
details  of  the  Bill,  being  difficult  and  com- 
plex, would  be  referred  to  a  Select  Commit- 
tee after  the  second  reading.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston knew  very  well  that  the  Bill  would  be 
lost  on  the  second  reading,  and  that  this 
was  the  reason  for  withdrawing  it.  Ashamed 
to  state  the  true  cause  of  his  proceeding, 
he  put  forward  one  which  was  wholly  fic- 
titious, and  which  was  fabricated  with  so 
much  clumsiness,  that  it  in  no  degree  war- 
ranted, even  if  true,  the  decision  he  an- 
nounced, but  pointed  to  a  course  altogether 
diff'erent  and  to  persistence  in  the  debate. 
In  other  tim.es  it  used,  we  believe,  to  be 
thought  that  confession  redeemed  a  fault. 
It  seems  to  be  the  notion  of  the  nineteenth 
century  that  confession  not  only  does  not 
redeem,  but  constitutes  a  fault,  and  not 
only  a  fault,  but  the  one  fault  which  is  un- 
pardonable ;  for  there  is  no  evolution  of 
political  mountebankery  which  it  is  not 
deemed  advisable  to  execute,  rather  than 
to  tread  in  the  old  ways  of  the  Constitution 
and  of  our  forefathers,  and  to  say  plainly 
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before  the  world,  as  the  case  may  be,  '  we 
are  defeated  and  resign,'  or,  *  we  are  de- 
feated, but  we  do  not  construe  the  disap- 
proval by  the  PTouse  of  the  particular  mea- 
sure as  a  proof  of  the  general  withdrawal 
of  its  confidence,  and  we  shall  therefore 
continue  to  act  as  advisers  of  the  Crown.' 

But  why  are  these  things  permitted  1 
If  the  Minister  deals  with  public  business 
ill  a  manner  which  destroys  the  mutual 
respect  between  Governments  and  Parlia- 
ments— if  he  acts  in  matters  of  high  public 
concern  v/ithout  sincerity,  that  is,  without 
earnestness  of  purpose — if  they  are  mere 
cards  and  counters  to  be  played  with  for 
the  purpose  of  the  hour — if  he  has  neither 
extended  knowledge  of  the  public  interests, 
nor  is  capable  of  feeling  that  deep  and 
wearing  solicitude  about  them  which,  for 
other  Ministers,  has  constituted  at  once  the 
chief  burden  of  their  life,  and  their  main 
title  to  the  posthumous  gratitude  and  admi- 
ration of  their  country — why  does  not 
Parliament  correct  all  this  ?  Grant  that 
the  fault  in  this  case,  and  in  most  cases,  of 
blunder  and  miscarriage,  lies  in  the  first 
place  with  the  Minister  :  is  it  not  the  busi- 
ness of  Parliament,  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  its  own  sphere,  of  the  Opposition, 
to  call  the  Minister  to  account,  and  to  mark 
his  misconduct  with  its  displeasure  ?  And 
if  it  fails  to  discharge  this  duty,  does  it  not 
itself  become  in  the  face  of  the  country 
chargeable  with  the  blame  1 

That  this  must  be  answered  in  the  affirm- 
ative is,  we  think,  undeniable.  Still  we 
must  ask  ourselves,  what  is  the  cause 
which  leads  the  Parliament  thus  to  forego 
the  performance  of  its  duties,  and  suffer 
the  orp;ans  of  state  to  lie  in  scandalous  in- 
action ] 

Altliough  we  would  willingly  avoid 
wearisome  detail,  yet  for  fear  it  should  be 
imagined  that  we  are  carefully  selecting 
adverse  instances,  and  untruly  representing 
them  as  patterns  of  the  whole,  we  must 
advert  to  other  proceedings  of  the  session, 
particularly  those  in  the  department  of 
legislation ;  and  we  regret  to  say  they  are 
characterised  throughout  not  only  by  the 
same  incapacity,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, to  comprehend  the  state  of  the 
public  exigencies,  and  of  the  mind  of  Par- 
liament, but  by  the  same  combination  of 
levity  with  inertness  of  purpose.  There 
was  indeed  hardly  a  subject  which  the 
Government  was  not  ready  to  take  up  of 
their  own  motion,  or  under  seeming  pres- 
sure, or  at  the  request  of  'Brown,  Jones, 
or  llobinson.'  Take,  for  instance,  the  de- 
partment of  matters  ecclesiastical.  The 
Church  courts  were  to  be  reconstituted ; 


the  law  of  Marriage  reconstructed  in  its 
most  essential  and  tender  point,  that  of  the 
indissolubility  of  the  contract ;  under  the 
name  of  a  Church  Discipline  Bill,  a  new 
organic  relation  was  to  be  fixed  for  the 
established  Churches  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, and  other  provisions  were  laid  before 
the  House  of  Lords,  such  that,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
uttered  from  his  place,  the  bill  ought  to 
have  been  called  *  a  bill  for  the  subversion 
of  episcopacy.'  A  new  law  of  church-rate 
was  engrafted  on  the  Abolition  Bill  of  Sir 
William  Clay.  All  these  four  were  eccle- 
siastical measures  of  the  first  importance. 
The  first  was  defeated,  the  other  three 
abandoned  ;  and  the  ecclesiastical  legisla- 
tion of  the  session  is  summed  up  in  the 
useful  Bill  for  facilitating  the  division  of 
parishes.  This  was  not  a  bill  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  it  was  the  work  of  a  private  mem- 
ber, Lord  Blandford ;  but  it  was  pursued 
with  singleness  and  energy  of  mind,  and 
its  success,  in  contrast  with  the  failures  we 
have  mentioned,  serves  in  some  degree  to 
indicate  their  cause. 

But  the  case  was  alike  in  all  depart- 
ments. The  London  Municipal  Eeform 
Bill  of  the  Home  Secretary,  the  Civil 
Service  Superannuation  Bill  of  the  Chan-' 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Partnerships 
Bills  of  the  Vice-President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  the  Scottish  Education  Bills  of 
the  Lord  Advocate,  every  one  of  these 
were  either  defeated  in  their  most  essential 
parts,  or  (and  this  was  the  case  with  nearly 
all)  utterly  abandoned.  A  fry  of  minor 
measures,  the  Poor-Law  Bills  of  the  Poor- 
Law  Board,  the  Health  Bills  of  the  Health 
Board,  the  Works  Plans  of  the  Works 
Board,  the  Agricultural  Statistics  Bill,  the 
National  Gallery  Site  Bill,  and  so  forth — 

'  Sed  quid  ego  haec  auteui  nequicquam  ingrata 
revolvo  V 

The  case  of  all  was  alike ;  and  if  the 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  India  Board  lost  no  bills,  it 
may  very  possibly  be  for  the  reason  that, 
so  far  as  the  world  is  informed,  they  had 
none  to  lose.  Such  legislative  wreck  and 
ruin  never  has  been  seen. 

But  we  must  also  look  outside  the  sphere 
of  legislation  ;  and  here  we  shall  find  the 
facts  equally  unsatisfactory  as  regards  the 
public.  One  measure  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  country  came  before  Par- 
liament in  the  shape  of  resolutions  on 
education  proposed  by  Lord  John  Russell. 
To  the  adoption  of  these  resolutions  it  was 
universally  understood   the   Govern  men 
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were  to  lend  their  support,  with  a  view  to 
the  framing  of  a  bill,  which  might  become 
the  subject  of  further  and  more  definite 
consideration.  For,  upon  introducing  them, 
their  author  received  the  compliments  of 
the  First  Minister,  who  expressed  his  hope 
that  Lord  John  Russell  might  have  the 
honour  of  settling  the  long  agitated  question. 
But  as  the  resolutions  were  more  and  more 
revolved  in  the  Parliamentary  mind,  they 
came  to  be  more  and  more  disliked.  The 
Dissenters  enlisted  under  the  banners  of 
Mr.  Henley  ;  the  Peelites  took  the  same 
course  ;  the  Government  found  Lord  John 
Hussell's  ship  not  seaworthy,  and  unex- 
pectedly declared  against  all  his  resolutions 
except  one.  In  this  one,  which  purported 
to  be  little  more  than  formal,  they  could 
see  no  harm,  and  it  received  their  support ; 
but  they  are  destined,  even  on  this  solitary 
remnant  of  a  grand  scheme,  to  divide 
against  an  overwhelming  mnjority,  which 
gave  assurance  to  the  country  that,  if  we 
are  no  longer  so  much  at  one  in  religion  as 
to  be  able  to  give  full  effect  to  the  princi- 
ples involved  in  its  national  establishment, 
we  at  least  intend,  while  liberally  minis- 
tering the  assistance  of  the  state,  to  take 
care  that  it  shall  be  assistance  only  and 
not  dominion  over  education — to  respect  to 
the  uttermost  the  freedom  of  religious 
teaching,  and  to  rely  upon  the  innate  ener- 
gies of  the  Church  for  the  maintenance 
and  propagation  of  the  doctrines  which  she 
holds. 

The  aspect  of  the  session  upon  the 
whole  was  one  of  constant  defeat  and  dis- 
paragement to  the  Administration.  But, 
strange  to  say,  the  slights  and  insults  were 
not  all  on  one  side.  Though  Lord  Palmers- 
ton  has  endured  more  from  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  than  any  former  Minister,  they 
have  also  endured  more  from  the  Minister 
than  any  former  Parliament  has  borne  from 
any  of  his  predecessors.  If  vengeance  can 
be  a  compensation  for  suffering,  or  rather, 
for  we  see  nothing  vindictive  in  his  nature, 
if  the  loss  of  self-respect  can  be  made  up 
for  by  seeing  others  compromised,  these 
consolations  must  abundantly  be  his.  For 
while  he  has  multiplied  miscarriage  upon 
miscarriage  as  Minister,  the  Houses  of 
Parhament  have  endured  them  ;  they  have 
attempted  no  remedy;  the  Lower  House 
has  suffered  all  attempts  at  censure  to  be- 
come as  vain  and  frivolous,  as  the  conduct 
that  had  provoked  them.  And  this,  if  the 
ancient  spirit  of  English  representation  be 
yet  alive  in  the  House  of  Commons,  is  no 
small  punishment.  It  is  eas}^  to  conceive 
what  stout  old  Peter  Wentworth,  whom 
Elizabeth  herself  could  not  browbeat,  would 


have  said  to  the  childish  proceedings  that 
make  up  nearly  the  whole  session  of  1856 
— how  Hyde  and  Falkland,  not  to  say 
Hampden,  would  have  chafed  at  seeing 
English  gravity,  manliness,  and  earnestness 
of  purpose,  dethroned  as  they  now  are  in 
perhaps  their  choicest  sanctuary.  But  this 
is  far  from  being  all.  Dictation,  assump- 
tion of  power,  reckless  calculation  upon 
Parliamentary  timidity  or  impotence,  have 
been  carried  to  a  very  high  pitch  indeed. 
Lord  Palmerston  has  required  and  obtained 
from  the  House  of  Commons  such  submis- 
sions, as  it  had  never  before  made  within 
the  long  term  of  his  own  political  career. 
For  example,  the  bill  for  the  two  episcopal 
resignations  was  one  involving  great  and 
varied  difSculties.  It  created  peerages  for 
less  than  life.  It  raised  points  the  nicest 
and  most  dangerous  as  to  the  undue  influ- 
ence which  an  unscrupulous  Minister  might 
obtain  by  furthering  similar  retirements. 
The  question  whether  the  resignations 
stipulated  to  take  place  were  to  be  made 
upon  contract,  and  therefore  simoniacal,  at 
least  demanded  to  be  maturely  examined. 
The  question  how  disability  ought  to  be 
ascertained,  in  cases  where  consequences 
of  so  grave  an  order  were  involved,  was 
similai-ly  difficult  and  weighty.  It  was 
material  to  inquire  on  what  conditions 
retirement  should  be  allowed — in  which  of 
several  modes  the  administration  of  the 
existing  bishop  should  be  replaced,  whether 
by  a  substitute,  an  assistant,  or  a  successor ; 
and  again  to  guard  against  the  establish- 
ment of  precedents  unawares  ;  and  well  to 
consider,  what  rule  should  be  advisedly 
adopted  with  respect  to  the  charging  of 
episcopal  pensions  on  the  common  fund  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  or  on  the 
revenues  of  the  see.  All  these  matters 
were  at  least  opened  by  the  measure.  Yet 
that  was  done  which  Pitt  or  Peel  would 
never  have  attempted,  and  which  if  they 
had  attempted  they  would  not  have  been 
allowed  to  do.  The  House  of  Commons 
was  required  to  pass  the  Bill  through  all 
its  stages  in  four,  or  at  most  five,  days,  from 
the  20th  to  the  25th  of  July;  and  what  is 
more  strange  by  far, 

*  Obedient  Yamen 
Answered  Amen, 
And  did 
As  he  was  bid.' 

In  this  proceeding  it  may,  however,  be 
said  the  House  of  Commons  might  have 
refused  obedience,  had  it  so  pleased. 
Scarcely  so,  in  fact ;  for  when  our  wearied 
Senators  are  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of 
heaven,  their  re-assemblage  without  time 
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and  notice  is  impracticable,  and  the  squa- 
dron of  official  menibers  enjoys  a  kind  of 
Parliamentary  omnipotence.  Still  the  case 
is  a  different  one  from  that  which  we  shall 
next  notice. 

The  negotiators,  assembled  at  the  confer- 
ences of  Paris,  having  settled  the  business, 
for  which  the  world  knew  them  to  have 
been  authorized  to  meet,  proceeded  to  other 
matters  ;  and,  without  the  slightest  know- 
ledge on  the  part  of  the  public  at  home. 
Lord  Clarendon  became  party  to  a  cove- 
nant which  involved  a  complete  and  perma- 
nent abandonment  of  the  ancient  and 
long- cherished  policy  of  this  country  with 
respect  to  restraints  upon  the  comm.erce  of 
neutrals  in  time  of  war.  With  the  merits 
of  this  large  question  of  policy  we  have, 
at  this  moment,  nothing  to  do  ;  they  are 
much  contested  ;  but  the  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding which  was  adopted  deserves  the 
sharpest  reprehension.  The  rights  which 
we  had  exercised  from  time  immemorial — 
which  we  had  maintained  alike  by  diplo- 
macy and  by  arms — which  were  deeply 
rooted  in  the  law  of  nations  as  well  as  in 
the  usages  of  this  country — were  given  up 
in  the  dark,  alike  without  the  sanction  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  country,  of  the  Par- 
liament, nay,  perhaps  it  may  be  conjec- 
tured— after  what  we  have  seen  in  the  case 
of  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction— of  the  Cabi- 
net. This  was  not  like  the  temporary  con- 
cession at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  made 
without  objection  from  any  quarter  worthy 
notice,  and  made  under  an  absolute  neces- 
sity which  excluded  all  discretion.  If  we 
were  to  have  France  for  an  ally,  unity  of 
maritime  action  was  positively  indispensa- 
ble :  and  while  the  arrangement  Avas  pro 
Jiac  vice,  all  the  rights  of  the  country  were 
fully  reserved.  The  surrender  made  by 
Lord  Clarendon  was  of  a  very  different 
order.  It  was  not  to  gain  a  peace,  for 
peace  was  already  made  ;  it  was  not  to 
obtain  the  extinction  of  privateering,  by 
way  of  reciprocal  concession  from  America, 
for  America  was  not  then  consulted,  and 
having  since  been  asked,  she  has,  as  might 
have  been  anticipated,  utterly  refused.  It 
was  not  even  done  by  treaty,  but  by  an 
engagement  as  clandestine,  as  it  was  bind- 
ing with  reference  to  Parliament  and  the 
nation.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  this  change 
was  a  change  within  the  limits  of  the  pre- 
rogative. For  the  purposes  of  a  foreign 
negotiation  everything  is,  in  the  abstract, 
entirely  within  the  limits  of  the  preroga- 
tive, except  what  requires  legislation  to 
give  it  effect.  It  would  have  been  Avithin 
the  limits  of  the  prerogative,  if  not  to  give 
the  Ionian  Islands,  Malta,  and  Gibraltar 


to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  yet  certainly  to 
agree  to  his  immediate  occupation  of  Con- 
stantinople. Yet  even  foreign  negotiations 
of  high  importance  are  usually  kept  within 
the  substantial  cognizance  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. For  example,  the  negotiations  for 
peace  were  not  entered  upon  without  the 
full  knowledge  and  known  contentment,  if 
not  approval,  of  Parliament ;  and  yet  it 
vv^as  free  to  us,  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty,  to  interfere  and  repudiate  it,  with- 
out breach  of  honour  (the  very  measure 
adopted  by  France  towards  England  in 
1841  with  respect  to  the  treaty  for  the 
better  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade  by 
the  establishment  of  the  right  of  search), 
up  to  the  very  moment  when  the  ratifica- 
tions were  exchanged.  But  the  worst  of 
this  matter  is,  that  there  was  no  treaty  at 
all,  and  therefore  no  ratification,  and  no 
interval  before  it.  It  was  an  informal,  yet 
perfectly  binding  engagement  in  the  shape 
of  a  mere  Protocol,  contracted  in  secret, 
without  any  public  or  parliamentary  sanc- 
tion, at  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen,  by  the 
sole  discretion  of  the  Minister,  and  without 
any  opportunity  either  for  revision  or 
recall. 

What  could  Parliament  dol  It  might 
have  impeached,  or  at  any  rate,  have 
dismissed  the  Minister.  By  acquiescing  in 
the  slight  passed  upon  its  authority  it  ex- 
hibited its  impotence ;  but  its  inability  to 
punish  does  not  establish  the  innocence,  or 
even  mitigate  the  culpability,  of  the  pro- 
ceeding of  the  Government,  or  diminish  by 
one  hair's  breadth  the  evil  and  danger  of 
the  precedent  which  it  has  made. 

There  was  another  proceeding  connected 
with  the  Conferences  at  Paris,  of  a  charac- 
ter more  painful  still.  At  one  of  the  sit- 
tings, the  Foreign  minister  of  France  de- 
clared that  the  laws  of  Belgium,  with  re- 
spect to  the  press,  required  the  attention 
of  Europe,  and  would,  unless  altered  by 
its  Chambers,  call  for  a  forcible  interven- 
tion :  and  he  asserted,  that  in  consequence 
of  th,eir  inefiicacy,  exhortations  to  assassi- 
nation were  suffered  to  be  published  in  that 
country  with  impunity.  The  Protocol, 
which  records  the  fact,  gives  a  summary 
of  the  discussion  which  followed.  Lord 
Clarendon,  in  this  discussion,  held  language 
not  in  full  harmony  with  the  feehngs  of  his 
country;  but  his  position  was  difficult,  and 
he  carefully  guarded  himself,  according  to 
the  report,  from  admitting  the  facts  to  be 
as  they  were  erroneously  stated  by  Count 
Walewski ;  the  truth  being,  that  the  Bel- 
gian laws  respecting  the  press  for  the  pro- 
tection of  foreign  governments,  are  more 
stringent  than  our  own,  and  are  indeed  so 
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stringent,  that  no  measure  could  be  taken 
to  increase  tlieir  rigour  sliort  of  tlie  aboli- 
tion of  trial  by  jury  in  offences  of  this 
class.  But  great  was  the  surprise,  and,  we 
must  add,  the  shame  of  Parliament,  when, 
after  the  Protocols  had  been  laid  upon  the 
Table,  it  was  informed  by  Mr.  Whiteside, 
that  at  the  end  of  this  very  same  Protocol, 
after  the  more  diffuse  account  of  the  con- 
versation, there  came  certain  summaries  of 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  press,  in 
which  all  the  Plenipotentiaries  were  stated 
to  have  agreed  :  that  under  one  of  these 
heads  the  sentiments  of  the  French  Minis- 
ter were  virtually  reproduced,  and  the 
threat  against  Belgium  but  too  intelligibly 
repeated ;  and  that  this  summary  imme- 
diately preceded  the  signatures  to  the  Pro- 
tocol, among  which  were  read  those  of  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon  and  of  Lord  Cowley. 
We  must  do  them  the  justice  to  believe 
that  this  extraordinary  proceeding  was  no 
more  than  an  act  of  inadvertence  :  but 
many  a  man  shoots  his  father  or  himself 
by  an  act  of  inadvertence,  and  of  such  a 
class,  on  the  best  supposition,  was  the  act 
of  the  British  Plenipotentiaries.  Nor  does 
our  belief  to  this  effect  at  all  mend  the 
matter  in  its  bearing  upon  the  public  in- 
terests ;  that  which  alone  stands  upon  re- 
cord is  the  signature  of  Lord  Palmerston's 
Foreign  Minister  to  language  at  variance 
with  all  the  principles  of  British  law  and 
British  liberty — language  which  Lord  Lon- 
donderry would  have  scorned  to  make  his 
own,  and  for  which,  if  he  had  made  it  his 
own,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
censured  or  impeached — language  which 
is  now  enshrined  in  a  very  solemn  public 
document,  as  conveying  the  united  senti- 
ments of  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe,  and 
of  which  the  danger  is  only  neutralized  by 
the  fact  that  every  English  heart  would 
take  fire  at  the  least  sign  of  a  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  counte- 
nance, either  directly  or  indirectly,  either 
actively  or  passively,  any  attempt  at  giving 
it  effect.  And  indeed  the  speeches  even 
of  our  humbled  House  of  Commons  were 
intelligible  enough  up  to  this  point :  but 
no  man  was  found  bold  enough  to  propose 
that  which  the  case,  beyond  all  doubt,  im- 
peratively called  for — namely,  a  vote  of 
Parliament,  declaring  that  we  were  not 
prepared  to  betray  for  others  the  princi- 
ples which  we  hold  dearer  than  life  for 
ourselves. 

After  what  we  have  related  it  can  excite 
little  surprise  that  the  course  of  Parliament 
with  respect  to  the  recruiting  question  in 
America  was  marked  by  a  similar  feeble- 
ness and  indecision.    We  do  not  wish  to 
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revive  that  discreditable  discussion  which 
took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  1st  of  July.  Suffice  it  to  say,  this  was 
an  occasion  on  which  no  one  Member  could 
be  found  (we  believe  there  was  a  single 
exception — but  an  exception  of  the  class 
that  strengthens  the  rule)  to  acquit  the  Go- 
vernment by  his  speech,  and  yet  scarcely 
any  to  condemn  it  by  his  vote.  A  quarrel 
more  trumpery  than  this  affair  of  the  re- 
cruiting appeared  to  be  in  the  eyes  of  Eng- 
lishmen, it  is  impossible  to  conceive.  But 
it  is  not  so  certain  that  the  subject  was  of 
equally  dwarfish  dimensions  in  the  view 
even  of  unprejudiced  Americans;  at  all 
events,  the  fact  was  not  only  clear  and  in- 
disputable that  we  were  through  our  agents 
in  the  wrong,  but  that  again,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  capital  sin  of  confessing  an  error, 
the  shabbiest  and  most  discreditable  eva- 
sions had  been  employed.  It  is  needless 
to  enter  in  these  pages  on  the  details,  for 
they  form  the  whole  staple  of  the  debate ; 
and  the  speech  of  the  Minister  himself  con- 
tains no  attempt  to  escape  from  the  pres- 
sure of  the  heavy  accusations  urged  against  , 
his  Government.  But  Mr.  President  Pierce, 
by  an  extraordinary  manoeuvre,  had  made 
himself  the  best  friend  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
as  he  accepted  for  apologies  the  assurances 
of  the  Ministry,  and  laid  the  blame  on  Mr. 
Crampton  and  the  Consuls,  whom  he  dis- 
missed. Now,  there  is  not  an  act  of  any 
one  of  these  gentlemen  known  to  the  world 
that  did  not  receive  the  full  and  express 
approbation  of  Lord  Clarendon  :  but  they, 
whose  offence  as  against  England  was  ab- 
solutely none  at  all,  and  whose  offence  as 
against  America  has  been  entirely  covered 
by  the  approval  of  their  official  chief,  have 
been  deprived  of  pay — perhaps  we  should 
say  of  livelihood — while  the  two  Govern- 
ments, with  a  shabbiness  which  we  could 
not  have  expected  from  Lord  Palmerston, 
were  exchanging  the  sugar-plums  of  mu- 
tual compliment  over  their  heads. 

It  is,  however,  the  merit  of  the  Minister, 
that  he  never  fails  to  follow  the  indications 
which  reach  him  from  one  mystic  source. 
The  Government  is  well  organised  in  that 
department  which  feels  the  pulse  of  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons,  divines 
and  reports  their  intentions  while  yet  in 
embryo,  and  then,  according  to  circum- 
stances and  to  orders,  either  wheedles  them 
into  compliance,  or  takes  the  measures  ne- 
cessary to  avert  the  occasion  which  would 
cause  the  meditated  disobedience  to  break 
forth.  It  is  universally  believed  that  the 
Government  intended  to  dismiss  Mr.  Dal- 
las in  requital  of  the  dismissal  of  Mr. 
Crampton  when  it  should  come.    It  re- 
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quires  no  argument  to  show  that  the  one 
proceeding  was,  in  reason  and  in  honour, 
a  just  and  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
other.  If  Mr.  Crampton  was  rightly  dis- 
missed, then  we  ought  to  have  effaced  our 
offence  hj  confession;  but,  if  wrongfully, 
then  beyond  doubt  it  concerned  the  honour 
of  the  country,  that  we  should  not  suffer 
this  gross  insult  without  the  proper  sign 
that  it  was  felt.  A  body  of  gentlemen  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  however,  who 
'  usually  support  the  Minister,'  had  been 
laudably  determined  to  allow  no  step  that 
would  further  embroil  the  two  countries. 
They  made  their  intentions  clear,  through 
the  medium  that  everybody  knows  but^ 
nobody  names,  to  Lord  Palmerston.  The 
consequence  vras  that  Mr.  Dallas  was  re- 
tained, and  the  whole  subject  of  our  rela- 
tions with  America  is  as  yet  kept  in  that 
ambiguous  state  betv/een  hostility  and 
friendship,  which  commonly  describes  our 
position  in  reference  to  half  the  countries 
of  the  globe  at  the  periods  when  Lord 
Palmerston  has  the  supreme  control  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  country.  No  succes- 
sor has  yet  been  named  to  Mr.  Crampton ; 
and  it  rests  in  the  power  of  the  man,  who 
has  successively  embroiled  us  during  the 
last  twenty  years  with  almost  every  Power 
of  the  civilized  world,  to  dismiss  Mr.  Dal- 
las for  any  or  no  cause,  and  to  bring  us  to 
the  verge  of  war  with  America ;  with  no 
Parliament  to  check  him  beforehand,  and 
with  the  knowledge  that  when  Parliament 
meets  and  the  mischief  is  done,  it  is  little 
likely  that  any  party  should  covet  the 
charge  of  dealing  with  the  difficulties  that 
the  existing  Government  may  then  by  its 
recklessness  have  created. 

We  shall  only  touch  for  a  single  mo- 
ment on  one  other  subject,  that  of  the  well- 
known  Crimean  Report  It  is  too  large 
for  discussion  here  :  and  it  may  even  yet 
become  the  subject  of  more  practical  con- 
sideration elsewhere ;  for  there  is  in  the 
public  mind  a  deep  and  rankling  dissatis- 
faction, which  nothing  short  of  some  deli- 
berate determination  of  Parliament  ought 
to  allay.  Lord  Palmerston  resisted  the 
inquiry  proposed  by  Mr.  Hoebuck  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  overset  the  Re- 
port of  the  Sebastopol  Committee  :  he 
would  have  a  better  inquiry  of  his  own. 
'  We,'  he  said,  '  will  be  your  Committee.' 
When  his  inquiry  was  completed,  he  sub- 
jected the  Report,  in  which  the  results 
were  summed  up,  to  a  new  or  third  inquiry 
before  a  Board  at  Chelsea,  so  contrived  and 
arranged,  that  the  opinion  of  the  Board 
could  not  be  made  public  before  the  Ses- 
sion had  virtually  closed  j  and  thus  it  still 


remains  wholly  unknown  what  is  the  judg- 
ment of  Her  Majesty's  Government  upon 
the  causes  of  any  one  of  the  disasters  of 
the  winter  of  1854-5.  The  decision  to 
inquire  displaced  one  Government  and 
half-shattered  another  ;  the  results  of  the 
inquiry,  through  the  contrivance  rather 
than  the  neglect  of  the  Administration,  are 
equal  to  zero.  It  yet  remains  to  be  seen 
how  far  Parliament  is  satisfied  with  the 
mode  in  which  the  Minister  has  redeemed 
his  solemn  pledge  to  sift  to  the  bottom  the 
causes  of  the  Crimican  calamities. 

We  might  have  greatly  extended  our 
delineation  of  the  actual  state  of  public  af- 
fairs under  the  Palmerston  administration. 
We  have  not,  hov/ever,  space  to  dwell  upon 
the  flippancy  with  which  it  has  now  be- 
come almost  habitual  in  the  Lower  House 
to  answer  grave  and  pertinent  inquiries  on 
matters  of  state, — upon  the  manner  in 
which  subordinate  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  especially  Mr.  Peel,  are  put  up 
to  make  unpopular  resistance  to  reforming 
motions,  which  later  in  the  evening  the 
Prim.e  Minister  gains  the  cheers  of  his  sup- 
porters by  accepting — or  upon  the  form — 
now,  we  believe,  about  to  be  stereotyped — 
for  covering  ignorance  and  inattention  to 
business,  by  assuring  the  Llouse  of  Com- 
mons that  '  undoubtedly  the  question  is 
difficult,  but  undoubtedly  it  is  also  import- 
ant, and  it  will  certainly  receive  the  consi- 
deration of  the  Government.'  We  cannot 
give  the  not-ice  they  deserve  to  the  back- 
ward and  forward  marches  of  the  Minister 
on  the  subject  of  the  observance  of  Sun- 
day ;  movements  associated  only  in  their 
common  indecency  :  nor  can  we  wait  to 
expose  the  petty  but  most  mischievous  de- 
vice of  treating  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  at  the  public  cost,  with  railway 
tickets  to  reviews,  which  we  believe  no 
one  of  them  desired  or  asked  to  obtain  in 
a  manner  so  improper.  But  we  will  close 
this  portion  of  our  task  by  adverting  to  a 
ludicrous  paragraph,  which  has  just  been 
going  the  round  of  the  newspapers  :  it  is 
as  follows  : — 

'  LoED  Palmeeston  A]s'd  nis  Colleagues. — 
We  understand  that  Lord  Palmer^iton  has  issued 
a  circular  to  the  parliamentary  lieatls  of  each 
department,  requesting  tliem  to  fiipi)!}'  hiui  in 
the  month  of  November  witli  the  particulars  of 
all  legislative  measures  which  they  are  desirous 
of  being  introduced  into  Parhament.  Tlie  ob- 
ject of'the  Premier  in  making  this  prudent 
request  is,  that  the  Cabinet  may,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, have  a  full  and  early  opportunity  of  be- 
ing acquainted  with,  and  of  deciding  upon,  the 
departmental  bills  to  be  introduced  into  Parlia- 
ment, of  determining  in  Avhich  House  of  Par- 
hament the  measure  shall  be  introduced,  and  of 
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avoiding  the  confusion  which  invariably  arises 
from  the  introduction  of  a  large  number  of 
Government  bills  at  the  end  of  the  session, 
when  there  is  no  longer  sufficient  time  for  their 
full  and  ample  consideration.' 

The  material  part  of  this  announcement 
really  is  the  retrospective  admission  it  con- 
tains. It  is  plain  from  the  paragraph  that 
the  writers  of  it  plainly  see  that  heretofore 
the  *  heads  of  departments'  have  not  thought 
it  at  all  necessary  to  communicate  with  the 
Premier  on  the  subject  of  the  measures 
they  might  mean  to  bring  into  Parliament, 
any  more  than  the  Premier  thought  it 
requisite  to  communicate  with  the  '  heads 
of  departments,'  or  the  Lord  Chancellor 
with  the  law  officers,  in  the  strange  and 
disastrous  affair  of  the  life  peerages.  But 
now  it  seems  that,  after  two  sessions  of 
office,  it  has  occurred  to  somebody  that 
there  is  something  wrong  ;  and  hence  there 
is  gravely  announced  to  the  world,  as  a 
new  invention  of  State,  that  which  every 
man  who  has  gathered  even  by  rumour  the 
A  B  C  of  administrative  business,  also 
knows  to  be  of  elementary  and  absolute 
necessity  in  order  to  its  being  carried  on 
with  efficiency  or  even  with  decency ; 
namely,  that  the  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment who  have  bills  in  preparation  should 
obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
especially  of  its  head,  to  all  among  those 
bills  which  rise  above  the  standard  of  com- 
monplace, at  all  periods  both  of  and  before 
the  session,  and  most  of  all  at  the  time, 
usually  about  the  month  of  November, 
when  it  is  the  custom  of  most  cabinets,  we 
believe,  for  once  at  least  to  look  forward, 
and  to  frame  something  like  a  plan  for  the 
operations  of  the  commg  year. 

As,  when  the  just  equilibrium  of  motion 
has  been  lost,  a  ponderous  machine  sways 
first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  the  other, 
and  compensates  a  perilous  reel  towards 
the  right  by  another  to  the  left,  even  so  we 
see  at  this  moment  that  machine  of  State, 
whose  vital  parts  are  the  Administration 
and  the  Parliament,  wabbling,  as  it  is 
termed,  this  way  and  that,  sometimes  the 
Minister  manifesting  his  contempt  for  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  sometimes  the 
House  of  Commons  insisting  that  the 
Minister  shall  eat  dirt,  and  both  alike 
spending  in  their  lateral  and  tortuous 
movements  the  strength,  which  ought  unit- 
edly to  propel  the  legislative  body  along 
the  path  of  sedulous  and  careful  improve- 
ment. 

Meantime  the  signs  of  this  demoraliza- 
tion of  Parliament,  with  respect  to  its  high 
duties,  are  becoming  manifest  through  the 
country.    Some  years  ago  that  body  had 


reached  so  high  a  place  in  the  public  vene- 
ration, through  the  energy  and  comprehen- 
siveness of  its  labours,  and  through  what 
the  public  took  to  be  the  ungrudging  sa- 
crifices of  its  leaders,  that  its  decline  is 
slow,  and  the  first  degrees  of  the  descent 
are  almost  imperceptible.  But  they  are  now 
rapidly  coming  to  be  visible  to  the  common- 
est eye.  The  inter-sessional  speeches  of 
members  to  their  constituents  present  us 
with  the  picture  of  something  like  a  con- 
fessional for  politics,  brought  under  the 
public  eye.  And  the  language  held  in 
these  speeches  during  so  much  as  has 
passed  of  the  present  recess  appears  to  be 
wholly  that  of  admission  and  of  penitence. 
The  indication  of  causes,  indeed,  is  meagre 
in  the  extreme,  and  the  light  thrown  upon 
them  is  for  the  most  part  utter  darkness. 
To  talk  of  long  speeches  as  the  root  of  the 
mischief  is  mere  trash  ;  for  ten,  fifteen, 
and  twenty  years  ago,  speeches  were  far 
longer  ;  the  House  of  Commons  had  then 
three  or  four  nights  of  adjourned  debate 
for  every  one  evening  so  spent  in  1856, 
and  yet  those  years  belonged  to  a  time, 
which  to  the  latest  days  of  our  history  will 
be  held  in  honourable  recollection,  if  not  for 
the  unerring  wisdom  of  the  Legislature, 
yet  for  its  indomitable,  unflagging  energy, 
and  for  the  extraordinary  amount  of  real 
work  which  on  behalf  of  the  country  it 
achieved. 

Once  more,  then,  to  what  causes  is  due 
this  unexampled  state  of  the  political  arena  1 
That  we  may  lay  the  saddle  on  the  right 
horse,  let  us  first  take  it  off  the  wrong  one. 
It  is  not  due  to  the  late  war.  When  the 
Parliament  met  at  the  end  of  January, 
that  war  was  virtually  at  an  end.  We  had 
already  entered  upon  negotiations,  of  which 
the  work  had  previously  been  half  done 
at  Vienna,  and  of  which  the  whole  sub- 
stance was  agreed  on  before  hand.  Their 
details  doubtless  imposed  enough  and  to 
spare  of  arduous  labour  on  the  Foreign 
Minister  who  represented  us  at  Paris,  but 
they  no  more  afford  a  plea  for  ministerial 
or  parliamentary  inefficiency  than  does  any 
other  important  foreign  negotiation  which 
proceeds  while  Parliament  sits ;  and  of 
late  years  we  have  rarely  been  without 
one.  Besides,  it  is  not  that  the  Minister 
and  the  Parliament  never  stirred ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  seed  of  promise  never  was 
more  largely  cast — nay,  the  harvest  of 
noise  was  abundant ;  it  is  only  the  yield, 
that  too  soon  was  found  to  be  short  beyond 
all  former  example. 

Nor  is  it  because  the  work  of  men  in 
power  is  difficult,  that  we  have  now  to  la- 
ment an  almost  unprecedented  collapse  of 
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political  energy.  No  doubt  the  difficulties 
of  Governments  are  always  great ;  but  tbey 
are  not,  so  far  as  they  are  extraneous, 
greater,  they  are  even  less,  than  they  have 
usually  been.  The  stock  of  public  satis- 
faction, created  by  the  activity  of  some 
former  ministries,  is  not  yet  exhausted  ; 
and  hence  the  indolence  of  the  day  enjoys 
a  toleration,  which  twenty  years  ago  would 
have  been  accorded  to  no  Minister,  and  no 
Government,  whatever. 

Neither  is  the  mischief  due  to  the  vices 
of  this  particular  House  of  Commons  as 
compared  with  others,  either  past  or  pos- 
sible. Its  history  presents  indeed  a  whole 
legion  of  failures  ;  but  three  things  at  least 
may  be  said  of  it ;  it  has  rejected  many 
bad  proposals  of  the  minister  ;  it  has  never 
refused  a  good  one ;  and  it  has  sometimes 
by  the  main  force  of  minatory  votes,  as  in 
the  case  of  Lord  Goderich  and  the  ad- 
missions to  the  civil  services,  compelled  a 
sluggish  functionary  of  state  to  move  on- 
wards, even  when  he  had  mustered  all  his 
vis  inerticB  for  somnolent  resistance.  It 
does  not  abound  beyond  its  predecessors  in 
political  or  rhetorical  nuisances  ;  there  is 
no  eminent  public  man,  official  or  independ- 
ent, within  our  recollection,  who  ought  to 
have  been  within  its  walls,  and  yet  is  ex- 
cluded from  them.  If  it  is  unhinged,  be- 
wildered, and  disorganised,  all  this  has  come 
upon  it  from  causes  quite  independent  of  its 
own  personal  composition,  causes  which 
would  in  all  probability  operate  even  more 
powerfully  upon  a  new  body  of  represent- 
atives, if  the  Parliament  were  dissolved  to- 
morrow. It  is  not  the  individual  House  of 
Commons  that  is  at  fault ;  we  must  look 
deeper  for  the  mischief,  and  much  deeper  for 
its  cure. 

The  criticisms  which  in  the  preceding 
pages  we  have  passed  upon  the  policy  of 
the  Government,  will  already  have  shown 
that  in  our  opinion  there  lies  in  that  quarter 
a  certain  amount  of  specific  responsibility 
for  the  evil.  The  great  Journal  of  Eng- 
land which  supports  Lord  Palmerston  as 
the  man  of  the  moment  at  least,  if  not 
of  the  day,  in  delivering  a  hostile  judgment 
upon  Mr.  Disraeli's  E-eview  of  the  Session 
near  its  close,  condemned*  not  less  dis- 
tinctly the  conduct  of  public  affairs  by  its 
political  friends  ;  and  intimated  that,  if  its 
own  method  of  handling  the  subject  had 
been  adopted  in  the  debate,  Lord  Palmers- 
ton  must  have  come  off  second  best. 

Yet  let  us  not  be  unjust  to  the  Ministry. 
Some  of  its  high  departments  are  filled 
by  men  of  great  ability  ;  others  by  men 


of  large  experience ;  all  by  men  who  must 
be  admitted  to  have  fair  claims  to  public 
respect.^  They  are  not  on  the  whole  in- 
ferior to  those  who  filled  the  departments 
of  State  under  Lord  Melbourne  or  Lord 
John  Russell.  Whence  then — the  question 
does  but  recur  with  the  greater  force — the 
miserable  declension  in  their  public  per- 
formances ?  We  do  not  seek  for  the  main 
cause  of  the  evil  within  the  doors  of  the 
cabinet,  but  we  do  opine  that  one  of  the 
causes,  and  that  no  inconsiderable  one,  lies 
within  those  doors  ;  nay,  further,  that  it  is 
to  be  found  in  the  verj^  man  who,  if  his 
name  does  not  give  to  the  government 
true  strength  with  the  country,  gives  it  at 
least  that  temporary  substitute  for  strength 
which  is  termed  prestige. 

We  believe  Lord  Palmerston  to  have  at- 
tained to  his  present  high  position  by  the 
suffrage  of  his  countrymen.  It  appears 
probable,  indeed,  from  so  much  as  is  known 
to  the  public  of  the  history  of  the  Minis- 
terial crisis  in  February  1852,  that  he  gave 
Lord  Derby  some  reason  to  expect  his  as- 
sistance in  the  formation  of  a  Government, 
and  then  disappointed  him  by  withholding 
it.  Yet  a  man  who  has  passed  nearly  fifty 
years  in  Parliament  untainted  by  intrigue 
should  not,  after  so  long  a  trial  successfully 
ended,  be  lightly  suspected.  But  more. 
We  have  heard  that  when,  during  the  in- 
terval between  Lord  Derby's  attempt  of 
that  date  and  the  formation  of  the  existing 
Government,  Lord  John  Eussell  received 
from  Her  Majesty  a  commission  to  construct 
a  Cabinet,  though  he  had  failed  with  many 
others.  Lord  Palmerston  agreed,  in  the 
event  of  his  success,  to  act  on  his  behalf 
as  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons.  If 
this  be  time,  it  is  of  itself  a  conclusive 
proof  that  Lord  Palmerston  did  not  in- 
trigue for  the  Premiership,  but  won  it 
fairly.  Whether  he  won  it  wisely,  whether 
the  ultimate  verdict  of  his  countrymen, 
which  must  determine  his  future  fame,  will 
be  raised  or  lowered  by  their  having  known 
their  old  Foreign  Secretary  as  a  young 
Prime  Minister  is  a  question  altogether  dif- 
ferent. Those  words  may  yet  become  his 
political  epitaph  which  was  spoken  of 
another  favourite : — 

'  0  thou  fond  many !  with  what  loud  applause 
Didst  thou  beat  Heaven  with  blessmg  BoUng- 
broke 

B&fore  he  was  what  thou  wouldst  have  him  bo !  * 

Lord  Palmerston  has  the  obvious  advan- 
tages of  an  unusually  prolonged  service 


*  *  Times'  of  July  26,  1856. 


*  2  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 
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rendered  to  the  State,  great  adroitness  and 
facility  of  speech,  admirable  temper,  high 
birth,  and  a  frank  and  manly  bearing  alto- 
gether answerable  to  his  extraction.  The 
extraordinary  assiduity  of  his  attendance 
on  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  the 
subject  of  public  remark  and  commenda- 
tion. His  foreign  policy,  after  it  ceased  to 
be  under  the  salutary  and  effective  control 
of  the  late  Lord  Grey,  has  scarcely  had  the 
approbation  of  a  single  British  statesman  ; 
but,  whether  from  its  manliness  or  from 
the  sound  and  affectation  of  it,  it  has  be- 
yond all  doubt  been  eminently  agreeable 
to  those  who  form  the  masses  of  the  ten- 
pound  constituency,  and  to  those  who  re- 
flect that  constituency  in  the  press.  Of 
this  there  is  a  most  curious  proof  upon 
record.  One  material  occasion  only,  dur- 
ing the  whole  administration  of  Lord  John 
Russell,  forced  Sir  E-obert  Peel  and  Sir 
James  Graham  into  the  ranks  of  opposi- 
tion, and  reunited  for  the  moment  all  the 
scattered  fragments  of  what  was  once  the 
great  OouFervative  party  ;  it  was  the  de- 
bate in  1850  on  the  Foreign  Policy  of 
Lord  Palmerston.  But  that  was  also  the 
one  only  occasion  on  which  the  undistin- 
guished Ministry  of  Lord  John  Russell  ob- 
tained a  signal  and  a  splendid  success  ;  for 
the  result  of  a  long  debate,  and  of  the  ar- 
guments and  eloquence  of  a  great  prepon- 
derance of  eminent  men  against  Lord 
Palmerston,  was  a  majority  of  nearly  fifty 
in  favour  of  the  Government  to  which  he 
belonged.  But  we  doubt  whether  even 
from  his  so  largely  partaking  of  those  hec- 
toring propensities  of  John  Bull,  which  are 
unhappily  a  byword  against  us  in  foreign 
countries,  he  derives  a  greater  advantage 
than  from  the  extraordinary  manner  in 
which,  to  the  common  eye,  he  appears  to 
project  almost  all  the  faculties  and  ener- 
gies of  youth  into  a  ripe  old  age.  It  is 
felt  to  be  a  fine  thing  for  the  country  to 
have  a  minister  at  all  times  ready  for  a  row 
with  Czar,  Emperor,  King,  President,  and 
all  the  rest  of  them  ;  but  a  still  finer  thing 
that  this  same  man  should,  when  he  was 
in  the  seventh  decade  of  his  life,  have 
spoken  through  a  whole  night,  and  should 
now,  when  he  has  more  than  started  in  the 
eighth,  be  able  to  walk,  ride,  hunt,  or 
swim,  against  those  who  have  the  advan- 
tage of  him  by  two  generations. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  our  estimate  of 
Lord  Palmerston  be  correct,  he  labours 
under  two  radical  and  incurable  defects, 
which  must  inevitably  prevent  his  ever 
taking  rank  among  the  great  ministers  of 
England  ;  his  knowledge  of  public  busi- 
ness, and  his  interest  in  it,  appear  to  be 


alike  limited  to  the  Foreign  Department ; 
of  the  affairs  of  which  he  is  a  master,  and 
with  respect  to  which,  though  steady  firm- 
ness seems  not  to  be  found  among  the  ele- 
ments of  his  character,  his  tone  and  lan- 
guage often  prove  that  his  heart  is  in  them. 
It  may  be  truly  said  that  Lord  Palmerston 
first  began  to  think  upon  the  domestic 
business  of  the  country  when,  after  seven- 
ty, he  was  summoned  to  the  conduct  of 
the  war.  In  regard  to  the  infinitely  multi- 
plied and  diversified  subjects,  administra- 
tive and  legislative,  which  continually  so- 
licit the  mind  of  a  Prime  Minister  if  he  is 
in  earnest,  and  which  prematurely  ex- 
hausted the  immense  energies  of  Peel,  his 
conceptions  are  vague,  flat,  bald,  and  shal- 
low, in  an  unprecedented  degree.  The 
lesson  which  he  was  set  too  late  to  learn, 
he  has  not  learned  at  all ;  there  is  scarcely 
an  idea,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  to  be  ex- 
tracted from  his  speeches  upon  the  general 
business  and  legislation  of  the  country ; 
even  his  military  knowledge  appears  to  be 
that  of  thirty  years  back,  and  to  be  pro- 
duced into  the  light  in  the  garb  of  that  day, 
unrenovated,  unfreshened  even  by  the  '  re- 
viving drawer  '  of  Sydney  Smith.  More 
than  this,  the  people  feel  that  the  business 
of  the  senate  is  handled  in  the  spirit  of  the 
nursery  ;  and  the  worst  of  all  is  that  they 
feel  it  justly ;  for  there  lies  at  the  root  a 
want  of  cordial  interest,  and  a  marked  ab- 
sence of  earnestness  of  purpose,  and  of  the 
sense  of  any  other  sort  of  responsibility 
than  the  simple  risk  of  being  placed  in  a 
parliamentary  minority.  These  are  defects 
which  might  indeed  have  left  Lord  Pal- 
merston useful  in  the  second  place  for  which 
Lord  Derby  designed  him,  but  which  are 
incompatible  with  the  beneficial  occupation 
of  that  post  on  which  all  other  political 
ofiices  are  dependent ;  and  with  defects 
like  these  in  the  head,  it  is  impossible  even 
for  the  best  men  in  secondary  posts  to 
achieve  the  arduous  exploit  of  rendering 
creditable  parliamentary  service  to  the 
country.  Still,  amidst  the  decay  of  zeal 
and  the  abeyance  of  political  duty,  the 
Minister,  strange  to  say,  enjoys  his  ease  : — 

'  pronii 

Fertur  aqua,  seqiiisque  secundo  defluit  arani.'* 

Nor  is  that  ease  disturbed,  it  seems  rather 
even  deepened  by  the  quarrelsome  policy 
abroad,  which  constantly  entails  upon  us 
suspicion,  disesteem,  and  isolation ;  and 
which  appears  to  be  employed  at  least,  if 
not  devised,  as  a  screen  for  the  neglect 
of  primary  and  domestic  duties. 

*  ^n.  viil  648- 
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But  if  we  have  now  laid  a  full  share  of 
blame  upon  the  administration,  must  we 
not  next  turn  to  that  side  of  the  House 
with  which  this  journal  may  be  supposed 
to  feel  a  peculiar  sympathy,  and  ask, 
where  is  the  Opposition  all  this  time? 
Under  our  parliamentary  system,  is  not 
this  the  quarter  from  which  we  should 
anticipate  either  the  correction,  or  at  least 
the  faithful  and  stern  exposure,  of  what  is 
wrong  in  the  proceedings  of  the  adminis- 
tration 1 

We  cannot  think  it  enough  to  say  in 
reply,  that  the  Government  is  Conserva- 
tive. Has  this  word  a  positive,  or  has  it 
only  a  negative  meaning  %  Granted,  that 
there  are  no  indications  in  the  ministry  of 
a  tendency  to  organic  change  ;  does  this  of 
itself  constitute  safety,  or  is  it  only  one  of 
a  set  of  conditions,  the  rest  of  which  are 
just  as  essential  as  the  first  to  make  the 
country  prosperous  and  its  institutions 
really  secure  \  Deeming  the  state  of 
public  affairs  to  be  wholly  unsatisfactory, 
we  on  that  account  see  in  it  the  seeds  of 
future  danger  and  disturbance.  We  can- 
not afford  to  multiply  sessions  of  Parlia- 
ment, of  which  the  best  thing  to  be  said  is, 
that  if  they  have  done  little  good,  they 
have  done  little  harm.  The  elaborate 
machinery  of  constitutional  Government 
was  not  constructed,  nor  were  the  triumphs 
of  British  freedom  gained,  for  such  a  neu- 
tral end  as  this.  Nor  is  the  body  politic, 
more  than  the  body  natural,  ever  really 
stationary.  The  hand  of  man  may  indeed 
be  slack  in  the  work  of  preservation  and 
repair,  but  the  tooth  of  time  never  ceases 
from  its  work,  and  that  which  is  not  wax- 
ing inevitably  wanes.  In  this  day  of  ours, 
Government  and  public  institutions  have 
no  strength  to  spare.  Great  political 
genius  is  not  the  birth  of  every  generation  ; 
the  absence  of  it  at  the  present  day  is  often 
deplored ;  but  diligence,  and  above  all 
earnestness,  we  have  a  right,  and  necessity 
besides,  to  require.  We  cannot  afford  to 
be  ruled  by  drones ;  and  least  of  ;dl  by 
Administrations  or  Parliaments,  whose 
noisy  buzz  mocks  the  reality  of  life  and 
industry,  but  produces  none  of  their  fruits. 
Next  to  a  revolutionary  spirit  in  our  rulers 
and  representatives,  we  ought  to  view  with 
suspicion  and  aversion  any  such  crew  in 
the  vessel  of  State  as,  ceasing  to  row  it 
steadily  up  the  stream,  lets  it,  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence,  drift  down  among  the 
rapids. 

We  have  striven,  in  what  has  hitherto 
been  said,  to  be  before  all  things  intelligi- 
ble. We  have  left,  indeed,  and  we  shall 
leave,  much  unsaid  j  but  we  have  spoken 


with  the  conviction  that  evils  must  be  seen 
in  clear  and  bold  outline,  before  remedies 
can  be  devised.  Besides,  it  is  the  right 
and  duty  of  all  observers,  as  occasion 
offers  and  suits,  to  note  for  themselves, 
and  to  make  known  to  others,  the  ill  symp- 
toms of  the  state.  In  a  country  like  this, 
where  the  discovery  and  application  of 
remedies  depends  mainly  on  a  healthy 
freedom  in  the  circulation  of  opinion,  the 
very  act  of  making  them  known,  if  it  at 
all  succeed  in  fastening  public  attention 
upon  them,  is  the  first  and  perhaps  the 
most  important  step  towards  the  cure. 

We  have  already  indicated  the  opinion 
which  we  ourselves  entertain  of  the  cause 
to  which  the  evils  we  have  described  are 
principally  due.  It  is  not  the  Premiership 
of  Lord  Palmerston ;  that  Premiership 
itself  is  partly  a  result  of  the  dislocation  of 
the  old  forms  of  party  connexion,  and 
partly  aggravates  the  evils  of  that  disloca- 
tion ;  for  his  normal  manner  of  plajnng 
with  the  public  business  could  not  be 
tolerated  in  a  Parliament,  of  which  the 
component  parts  were  rightly  braced  and 
marshalled  for  their  duties  :  in  return,  by 
flattering  indolence,  and  by  baffling  ear- 
nestness and  putting  it  out  of  countenance, 
it  tends  to  confirm  the  existing  state  of 
things,  and  prolong  the  period  of  parlia- 
mentary demoralisation. 

It  may  indeed  be  said  that  party  is  not 
dissolved.  There  is  still  a  Liberal  party 
in  power ;  there  is  still  a  Conservative 
party  in  the  '  cold  shade'  of  opposition. 
We  grant  that,  numerically  and  nominally, 
by  far  the  greater  portion  even  of  the 
House  of  Commons  is  attached  to  the 
recognised  leaders  on  the  one  side  or  on 
the  other.  It  may  be  urged  that  we  are 
inconsistently  complaining  of  the  revival 
of  those  independent  sections  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  of  which  we  have  already 
lamented  the  extinction  under  the  first 
action  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  we  may  be 
told  that  outlying  knots  of  men  are  pre- 
cisely what  were  wanted  to  soften  the  too 
rude  shock  of  principles  and  parties. 

We  are  far  from  disputing  the  existence 
and  the  great  numerical  strength  of  both  a 
Liberal  and  a  Conservative  party  in  Parlia- 
ment. We  perceive,  on  the  whole  with 
satisfciction,  that  the  local  organisation  of 
the  constituencies  still  remains  almost 
everywhere  in  its  old  and  simple  form  of 
dualism.  This  division  of  local  parties 
may  indeed  be  at  present  almost  as  much 
animal  as  intellectual,  but  it  is  dignified 
by  traditional  recollections,  and  it  is  pro- 
bably the  best  or  the  only  way,  in  which 
[  the  communication  of  ideas  between  repre- 
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sentatives  and  constituents  can  be  practi- 
cally maintained.  We  also  find  in  it  tlie 
basis  upon  which,  in  an  altered  posture  of 
public  affairs,  we  may  again  see  the  old 
parties  once  more  arrayed  face  to  face, 
and  in  something  like  their  old  condition. 

We  should,  however,  be  wholly  mistaken 
if  we  were  understood  to  object  to  the  ex- 
istence of  any  members,  or  bodies  of  mem- 
bers, not  connected  with  the  party,  even 
if  they  should  together  amount  to  a  con- 
siderable fraction  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. We  do  not  presume  to  pronounce, 
that  such  a  state  of  things  would  be  incom- 
patible with  a  needful  strictness  in  the 
drill  of  parties,  and  v/ith  the  full  vigour  of 
Parliamentary  Government.  Our  com- 
plaint is  not  grounded  on  any  abstract 
doctrine,  but  upon  the  proved  practical 
prostration  of  the  legislative  organ — upon 
its  gradual  and  certain  loss  of  respect  from 
the  country — upon  the  present  inefficacy 
of  the  checks  which  Parliament,  and  the 
Opposition  in  particular,  ought  to  be  able 
to  impose  upon  the  conduct  of  a  Ministry — 
upon  the  damage  and  disgrace  which  the 
country  undergoes  from  the  practical  preva- 
lence of  a  persuasion,  whether  just  or  not, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  Oppo- 
sition are  not  prepared  to  run  the  risks 
attending  the  resumption  of  office,  and 
which  influences  the  minds  of  so  many 
persons,  that,  when  some  capital  error  of 
domestic  or  of  foreign  policy  is  denounced, 
the  attack  is  enervated  and  baffled  by  a 
latent  impression  that  Parliament  has  no 
choice,  as  the  Government  have  no  succes- 
sors in  readiness  to  follow  them.  Whether 
this  be  true  or  otherwise  is  not  the  ques- 
tion. We  do  not  ourselves  share  in  the 
belief,  that  the  present  Opposition,  would 
flinch  from  the  responsibility  of  assuming 
the  government  in  the  event  of  a  minister- 
ial crisis.  But  that  belief  exists  and  ope- 
rates, at  least  so  far,  that  when  a  case  arises, 
like  that  of  the  Life  Peerages  or  the 
American  recruiting  question,  where  the 
conduct  of  Ministers  is  wholly  without 
defence,  Parliament  has  not  been  able  to 
punish,  because  it  has  not  dared  to  dis- 
place ;  which  means,  in  other  words,  that 
the  whole  essence  of  our  Parliamentary 
system  is  in  abeyance,  since  its  working 
absolutely  depends  on  the  known  respon- 
sibility of  the  Opposition,  which  again 
itself  hangs  wholly  on  their  known  readi- 
ness to  take  office.  Without  this  the 
country  has  no  adequate  guarantee  for 
either  the  honesty  or  the  prudence  of  their 
criticisms  and  plans  ;  the  virtue  of  public 
discussion  is  lost,  and  ministers  enjoy 
power,  or  what  ought  to  be  power,  without 


the  ordinary  incentives  to  doing  well, 
which  are  wholly  inseparable  from  their 
liability  to  dismissal  in  the  event  of  doing 
ill.  Our  complaint  therefore  is  wholly 
practical,  and  is  founded  upon  the  two 
glaring  facts,  first,  that.  Parliament  has  of 
late  years  increasingly  lost  its  capacity  to 
make  provision  for  the  legislative  wants  o 
the  country  ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  does 
not,  under  the  present  circumstances,  ven- 
ture to  call  the  minister  to  account,  when 
it  thinks  him  wrong,  from  its  ignorance 
who  is  ready  to  succeed  him,  and  it  accord- 
ingly has  allowed  him,  again  and  again,  to 
cover  the  discomflture  of  the  debate  in  the 
brilliant  victory  of  the  division. 

Want  of  mutual  confidence,  want  of  de- 
fined profession  of  political  opinion,  the 
uncertain  sound  of  the  trumpet  of  leaders, 
the  yet  more  uncertain  movement  of  the 
followers  who  shoiild  obej,  and  the  action 
and  reaction  of  each  of  these  causes  of 
Aveakness  and  confusion  on  the  other,  seem 
to  be  the  evils  of  which  we  ought,  apart 
from  all  consideration  of  leanings  in 
politics  either  this  way  or  that,  to  desire 
the  removal. 

But  v/hen  we  speak  of  the  disorganisa- 
tion of  the  old  composition  of  political 
parties  as  an  evil,  and  of  the  v/ant  of  clear 
political  profession,  let  us  not  conceal  from 
ourselves  the  fact,  that  much  of  the  incon- 
venience we  suffer  ought  -to  be  far  out- 
weighed by  the  satisfaction  with  which,  we 
may  contemplate  its  cause.  Twenty  years 
ago  the  Liberal  and  Conservative  parties 
had  taken  opposite  ground  on  a  multitude  of 
great  public  questions.  Most  of  those 
causes  of  difference  have  disappeared  by 
the  settlement  of  the  questions  to  which 
they  referred.  It  is  not  true  that  the 
triumphs  have  been  all  one  way,  and  that 
the  more  Conservative  part  of  the  nation 
have  disposed  of  the  contest  simply  by 
surrendering  the  posts  they  defended.  The 
great  question  of  Protection  and  Free 
Trade  was  at  no  time  really  a  question 
between  the  Conservative  and  the  Liberal 
parties.  If  franchises  have  been  enlarged, 
if  corporations  have  been  reformed,  if  Dis- 
senters have  been  relieved,  if  education 
has  been  more  powerfully  aided,  mainly 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Liberal  party, 
on  the  other  hand  ecclesiastical  property 
has  been  defended,  the  independence  of 
the  House  of  Lords  upheld,  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons  shielded 
from  violent  and  organic  changes,  the  re- 
lative rights  and  attitude  of  classes  main- 
tained, principally  through  the  energy  and 
determination  of  Conservative  politicians. 
But  the  interval  between  the  two  parties 
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lias,  by  the  practical  solution  of  so  many 
contested  questions,  been  very  greatly 
narrowed.  He  who  turns  from  Pall  Mall 
towards  the  Park  between  the  Eeform  and 
Carlton  Clubs  will  perceive  that  each  of 
those  stately  fabrics  is  mirrored  in  the 
windows  of  the  other ;  and  it  may  occur 
to  him,  with  horror  or  amusement,  accord- 
ing to  his  temper,  that  these  mutual 
reflections  of  images  set  up  in  rank  an- 
tagonism to  one  another,  constitute  a  kind 
of  parable,  that  offers  to  us  its  meaning  as 
we  read  with  conscience  and  intelligence 
the  history  of  the  time. 

No  man  should  quarrel  with  his  own 
blessings  on  account  of  the  incidental  in- 
conveniences with  which  they  may  be 
accompanied  ;  and  therefore,  if  we  lament 
that  the  relaxed  and  divided  state  of  poli- 
tical combinations  paralyses  the  House  of 
Commons  for  the  time,  we  must  thankfully 
record  that,  while  this  is  an  evil  with 
reference  to  the  duties  of  the  future,  it  is 
itself  a  sign  and  a  result  of  good  achieved 
in  the  recent  past.  Had  the  decline  of 
parties  been  owing  to  mere  indifference  or 
disgust,  our  regret  for  the  fact  would  have 
been  unattended  with  either  hope  or  com- 
fort ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  It  is  due  to 
the  sobering  lessons  of  experience  which 
each  party  has  received,  and  which  have 
brought  about  a  general  abatement  of 
extreme  views  and  an  abandonment  of  im- 
practicable purposes  ;  it  is  due  to  the  in- 
creased degree  in  which  considerations  of 
the  public  good  have  ruled  the  mind  and 
conduct  of  politicians ;  it  is  due  to  the 
patient  and  unwearied  labour  of  Parliament, 
which  has  achieved  since  the  Peace  of 
1815,  and  since  the  Reform  Act  of  1832, 
so  many  great  legislative  exploits.  All 
this  is  true  political  and  social  progress  ; 
and  it  is  progress,  moreover,  which  it  has 
been  mercifully  vouchsafed  to  England  to 
secure  during  a  period,  the  latter  part  of 
which  has  been  disastrous  in  a  high  degree, 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  to  the  princi- 
ples of  orderly  and  regulated  freedom. 

When  before  the  Dissolution  of  1852  the 
G-overnment  of  Lord  Derby  was  assailed 
by  its  antagonists  as  *  a  Government  with- 
out a  principle,'  Mr.  Disraeli  ingeniously 
replied  upon  the  opposition  as  *  an  opposi- 
tion without  a  cry.'  It  might  not  be  diffi- 
cult at  this  moment  to  puzzle  either  side  of 
the  House  by  asking  the  Government 
where  and  what  is  its  principle,  or  the  Op- 
position where  and  what  is  its  cry. 

Undoubtedly  the  state  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party,  as  it  has  been  exhibited  on 
many  occasions  during  the  last  session  of 
Parliament  ( let  us  give  as  instances  the 


motion  with  respect  to  Kars,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings with  regard  to  education  in  Ire- 
land), cannot  be  satisfactory,  either  to  its 
declared  members,  or  to  those  who,  aware 
that  it  represents  an  essential  and  govern- 
ing element  of  British  society,  heartily 
desire  to  see  it  fulfil  its  proper  political 
duty,  whether  in  or  out  of  power  ;  namely, 
that  of  giving  steadiness  to  the  onward 
movement  of  society,  and  negotiating,  as 
it  were,  terms  of  peace  and  union  between 
the  new  wants,  desires,  necessities  that  are 
ever  springing  up  in  a  highly  vitalized 
society  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  august 
institutions  on  the  other,  by  which  Eng- 
land yet  testifies  to  the  true  and  far-sighted 
wisdom  of  the  elder  time,  and  exhibits  to 
the  world  a  '  solidity'  of  her  political  in- 
stitutions, not  less  remarkable  than  that  of 
her  soldiers  on  the  field  of  bloody  battle. 

But  if  there  be  cause  for  dissatisfaction 
in  Conservative  quarters,  what  shall  we 
say  of  the  Liberal  party  1  Graced  with 
the  spolia  opima  of  the  political  arena,  it 
is  in  luxurious  possession  of  all  the  ensigns 
of  power,  and  of  all  the  machinery  for 
beneficially  ministering  to  the  wants  of  the 
public  service.  It  likewise,  as  well  as  its 
rival,  represents  a  powerful  tendency  of 
the  English  mind ;  and,  though  its  un- 
checked predominance  would  be  full  of 
danger,  its  health  and  activity  are  needed 
for  the  welfare  of  the  body  politic  ;  and 
the  only  sacrifice  we  shall  make  to  our  own 
principles  in  qualifying  this  doctrine  is,  to 
express  an  opinion  that,  if  we  are  to  judge 
from  the  feeble  and  discreditable  manner 
of  its  present  working,  it  would  be  far 
more  respectable,  far  more  useful  to  the 
country,  and  of  course,  therefore,  far  more 
at  ease  in  its  own  conscience,  upon  the 
benches  of  Opposition.  Lord  Aberdeen 
was  bold  enough,  on  assuming  office,  to 
propound  the  paradox,  that  any  Govern- 
ment, which  in  these  days  would  obtain 
the  confidence  of  the  country,  must  with 
that  view  be  both  Conservative  and  Liberal: 
but  we  fearlessly  put  it  to  the  members  of 
both  these  political  parties,  that  policy  and 
proceedings  such  as  those  of  the  session  of 
1856  (and  not  of  that  session  only)  are 
neither  Conservative  nor  Liberal;  they  hold 
on  to  each  of  these  only  by  its  besetting 
vice ;  they  have  nothing  of  the  Conserva- 
tive character  except  its  inertness,  and 
nothing  of  a  Liberal  aspect  except  its  rest- 
lessness. To  the  high-minded  men  of  all 
parties  the  first  object  of  anxiety  must  be, 
that  they  maintain  their  traditions,  fulfil 
their  promises,  redeem  in  office  the  expec- 
tations raised  in  opposition,  transmit  to  the 
next  generation  the  fame  they  have  inhe- 
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rited  from  the  last.  But  what  if  a  Govern- 
ment formed  of  members  of  the  Liberal  or 
Movement  party  holds  place  for  several 
years — and,  for  aught  we  know,  it  may  be  in 
Lord  Palmerston's  power  to  retain  the  seals 
of  office  till  he  has  turned  four-score — what 
if,  when  retiring,  it  is  in  a  condition  to 
point  to  few  useful  laws  enacted,  while  its 
failures  are  unnumbered  in  domestic  legis- 
lation— while  its  diplomacy  has  kept  the 
country  in  perpetual  hot  water,  and  has 
rendered  necessary  the  maintenance  of 
costly  establishments,  which  a  better  state 
of  foreign  relations  would  have  enabled 
Parliament  to  reduce ;  and  while  its  ad- 
ministration of  patronage,  especially  of 
ecclesiastical  patronage,  has  been  deeply 
tainted  with  the  nepotism  which,  not  less 
than  financial  blundering  and  feebleness, 
appears  to  stick  like  a  barnacle  to  all 
Whig,  Whigling,  and  Whiglike  adminis- 
trations ;  and  to  mar  the  dignity  and 
political  virtues,  to  which  that  party  is 
without  doubt,  historically  at  least,  entitled 
to  lay  claim  !  We  cannot  indeed  refuse  to 
agree  with  Mr.  Disraeli,  as  he  is  reported 
to  have  spoken  on  the  25th  of  July,  in 
thinking  that  a  party  which  is  thus  con- 
tented with  the  titles  and  the  patronage  of 
office,  and  which,  on  condition  of  enjoying 
them,  allows  its  own  professions  to  be  for- 
gotten, its  principles  to  lie  in  abeyance,  and 
its  very  name  to  become  a  by-word  for 
weakness — slowly,  perhaps,  but  infallibly, 
undermines  the  ultimate  foundations  of  its 
power  in  their  proper  seat,  namely,  the 
public  mind,  and  may  hereafter  have  to 
pay,  by  whole  decades  of  exclusion  from 
power,  for  every  single  session  of  those 
during  which  the  title  to  possession  has 
not  been  fairly  earned  by  diligence  and 
success  corresponding  with  its  high  respon- 
sibilities and  its  great  opportunities.  The 
Radical  and  independent  Liberal  party  has 
long  practised  what,  to  speak  plainly,  we 
must  call  an  imposture  on  the  country,  by 
its  annual  sham-fight  on  the  Ballot :  it  is 
now  practising,  perhaps  unconsciously,  a 
deceit  not  less  gross  upon  itself:  for,  by 
standing  before  the  country  as  primarily 
answerable  for  the  feebleness  and  effete- 
ness  of  parliamentary  action,  it  will  speed- 
ily lose  the  best  part  of  whatever  quali- 
fied hold  it  may  have  upon  the  public  re- 
spect. 

Some  of  those  observers  of  public  affairs 
who  might  agree  with  us  in  lamenting  the 
present  decadence  of  Parliament,  and  even 
in  perceiving  a  connexion  between  that 
decadence  and  the  disorganised  state  of 
the  old  party  connexions,  may  see  a  shorter 
way,  than  we  ourselves  do,  to  effectual 


improvement.  They  perhaps  think  that, 
after  all,  the  simple  cure  lies  in  the  recon- 
struction of  what  is  called  the  '  old  Cor- 
servative  party.'  Among  the  anomalies 
and  solecisms  in  the  Lower  House  in  its 
present  condition,  one  of  the  greatest,  with- 
out doubt,  is  the  position  of  those  gentle 
men  who  pass  by  the  appellation  of  Peel- 
ites,  and  who,  ejected  from  office  by  their 
scruples  and  difficulties  in  respect  to  the 
Sebastopol  Committee,  have  since  main- 
tained an  attitude  which  the  country,  as 
represented  by  its  press,  plainly  considers 
to  be  equivocal.  Moreover  it  is  plain  that, 
among  all  the  outliers  from  the  great  par- 
ties, none,  not  even  Lord  John  Eussell, 
so  powerfully  tend  to  prolong  the  existing 
state  of  general  weakness,  and  the  relaxa- 
tion in  party  organisation.  Not  that  they 
are  powerful  either  in  their  numbers  or  in 
the  general  favour,  but  that  by  their  tradi- 
tions, if  not  by  their  characters,  they  hap- 
pen to  have  points  of  contact  and  of  sym- 
pathy, rather  marked  in  their  character, 
with  gentlemen  sitting  on  both  sides  of  the 
House  who  own  no  general  political  connex- 
ion with  them.  It  was  certainly  character- 
istic of  Sir  Eobert  Peel  to  combine  fear- 
lessness in  regard  to  administrative  changes 
with  no  small  dread  of  constitutional  inno- 
vation. Whether  governed  by  a  supersti- 
tious adherence  to  the  maxims  of  their 
leader,  orwhetherreally  and  conscientiously 
imbued  with  the  same  spirit,  the  Peelite 
ex -Ministers  are  seen  to  take  a  more  for- 
ward place  than  the  Government  in  regard 
to  many  questions  of  administrative  re- 
form ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  in  cases 
such  as  the  resolutions  of  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell on  education,  or  the  bill  for  the  retire- 
ment of  the  two  bishops,  they  are  found 
among  the  loudest  denouncers  of  change, 
as  being  dangerous,  or  undefined,  or  not 
Y/arranted  by  the  pleas  that  are  urged  in 
its  favour.  They  thus  operate  as  solvents 
of  party  connexion,  in  a  manner  and  de- 
gree for  which  their  mere  numbers  or  per- 
sonal qualities  would  not  account :  each  of 
these  kinds  of  occasion  alternately  seeming 
to  place  the  Peelite  politicians  in  relations 
with  various  members  of  the  two  parties  as 
close  as,  or  even  for  the  moment  closer 
than,  those  in  which  they  may  habitually 
stand  to  their  own  recognised  leaders. 

Perceiving  clearly,  as  we  do,  the  evils  of 
a  position  which  cannot  we  apprehend  be 
satisfactory  either  to  those  who  observe  or 
those  who  hold  it,  we  shall  not  jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  rests  with  these  gentle- 
men, or  Math  any  one  else,  to  abate  the 
nuisance  by  any  act  of  their  volition.  Of 
the  jealousies  and   suspicions  inevitably 
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characteristic  of  a  Parliament  without  par- 
ties thoroughly  organised,  a  larger  share 
perhaps  alights  on  the  party  now  supposed 
t»  be  led  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  than  on  any 
other  class,  knot,  or  clique  of  politicians 
whatever.  And  it  should  be  remembered 
that  in  general  neither  jealousy  nor  suspi- 
cion can  be  overcome  by  any  measures 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  them  : 
they  can  only  be  disarmed  by  the  more 
natural  and  spontaneous  action  of  events 
moving  in  their  own  course,  and  by  the 
slow  and  silent,  but  powerful,  influence  of 
considerations  of  the  public  interest  upon 
judgment  and  conscience,  which  in  the  long 
run,  though  not  always  at  the  moment, 
determine  the  action  of  political  party.  It 
is  plain  that  those  who  are  now  dissociated, 
either  wholly  or  partially,  and  either  on 
the  one  side  of  the  House  or  on  the  other, 
from  the  leading  parties,  ought,  if  they  are 
ever  again  to  be  found  in  the  ranks,  to  be 
found  in  those  ranks  where  their  sym- 
pathies may  principally  lie  ;  and  the  ques- 
tion which  ranks  those  are  must  commonly 
receive  its  answer,  partly  indeed  from  the 
tempers  of  individuals,  but  chiefly  from  the 
course  of  public  affairs,  and  from  the  ten- 
dency of  this  great  question  or  of  that  to 
grow  for  the  time  to  a  paramount  and  com- 
manding importance  in  its  bearing  on  the 
interests  of  the  country. 

Mindful,  in  one  respect  at  least,  of  the 
modesty  which  befits  our  calling,  we  shall 
not  presume  to  attempt  pointing  out  parti- 
cular modes  in  which  the  existing  confu- 
sions can  be  cleared,  and  the  motley  mobs 
of  the  House  of  Commons  restored  to  some- 
thing more  resembling  the  old,  costumed, 
and  regimental  character  of  its  accustomed 
organisation  ;  but  we  shall  throw  together, 
in  general  term^s,  a  few  propositions  which 
appear  to  us  to  be  placed  nearly  beyond 
dispute. 

First  of  all  then  the  constituencies,  as 
we  have  intimated  above,  do  not  appear  to 
feel,  as  their  representatives  have  felt,  the 
debilitating  and  disorganising  influences  so 
patent  within  the  walls  of  Parliament 
Whether  they  have  or  have  not  distinctive 
opinions— whether  they  seek  or  do  not 
seek  separate  and  opposite  ends— whether 
the  antagonist  candidates  can  or  cannot 
succeed  in  imparting  to  their  respective 
speeches  and  addresses  a  decent  amount  of 
difference — it  is  beyond  all  doubt  that,  as 
the  constituencies  have  been,  so  they  mean 
to  continue,  divided  as  Conservative  and 
Liberal  respectively  ;  and  none  of  the 
wizards  of  Peelism,  or  of  Palmerstonism, 
or  of  Manchesterism,  or  of  Administrative 
Reform,  or  of  Voluntaryism,  or  of  any  other 


personal,  intermediate,  sectional,  or  hybrid 
creed,  will,  at  least  in  our  day,  dislodge 
them  from  the  impregnable  stronghold  of 
their  set  electioneering  habits  and  ideas, 
commonly  as  simple  and  homogeneous  as 
the  colours  which,  in  the  days  when  such 
things  Avere,  used  to  distinguish  the  flags 
and  ribands  of  contending  parties. 

Secondly,  while  the  electioneering  gear 
continues  to  be  much  in  the  same  working 
order  as  it  was,  it  is  plain  that  a  public 
opinion  has  for  m.any  years  been  forming 
itself  both  broad  and  deep — broader  in 
some  respects  and  deeper  too  than  the 
limits  of  party  organization.  This  public 
opinion  is  considerably  adverse  to  specula- 
tion or  constitutional  changes,  but  is  dis- 
posed to  view  with  great  favour  all  active 
and  efficient  government,  comparatively 
careless  from  which  party  such  a  boon  to 
the  country  may  proceed.  Ballot  is 
moonshine ;  even  the  Church  E-ate  agita- 
tion seems  to  have  reference  principally  to 
the  hustings ;  nobody  cares  to  try  and 
turn  the  Bishops  out  of  Parliament ;  the 
County  Eate  is  still  imposed  and  spent  by 
a  non-elective  body  ;  the  unpaid  magis- 
tracy, the  law  of  succession  to  landed  pro- 
perty, the  hereditary  peerage,  the  esta- 
blished Church,  are  politically  tranquil — 
no  storm  whistles  round  their  ears.  That 
one  of  the  two  great  parties,  we  venture 
to  predict,  will  acquire  the  predominance 
in  Parliament  and  in  the  country,  which 

i  succeeds  in  impressing  the  public  mind 
with  the  belief  that  it  is  most  deeply  and 
earnestly  impressed  with  the  right  (a  right 
not  the  less  real  because  indeterminate)  of 
the  people  to  what  is  called  good  govern- 
ment, and  that  it  is  also  most  largely  gifted 
with  the  qualities  necessary  to  enable  it  to 
satisfy  that  right  and  the  reasonable  de- 
sires which  attend  it. 

Thirdl}'-,  as  respects  the  system  of  policy 
and  conduct  which  we  have  endeavoured 
to  express  by  the  term  good  government, 
there  never  Avas  a  time  when  the  Parlia- 
mentary field  was  more  open,  less  thronged 
with  labourers.  Happily  restored  from 
war  to  peace,  we  want  efficient  establish- 

j  ments,  with  a  just  and  strict  economy  ; 
and  this  demand  undoubtedly  involves  the 
searching  and  circumspect  reconsideration 
of  almost  the  whole  of  our  military  an  ange- 
ments.  At  aome  period,  we  may  be  certain 
the  merely  demagogic  cry  for  economy 
will  arise,  and  we  can  only  be  well  pre- 
pared to  meet  it  when  it  comes  by  placing 
ourselves  before  its  arrival  in  a  condition  , 
to  show  that  the  public  get  value  for  the  > 
money  which  they  are  called  upon  to 
spend.    We  want,  again,  that  high-minded 
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and  temperate  foreign  policy,  whicli  seek- 
ing peace  seeks  it  through  honour,  which 
abhors  the  spirit  of  intermeddling,  which 
trusts  liberally  till  it  has  found  cause  to  be 
mistrustful,  which  disdains  under  all  cir- 
cumstances subterfuge  and  evasion,  and 
which  is  careful  above  all  things  that  its 
bark  shall  not  be  worse  than  its  bite.  We 
want  a  clean  handed  and  disinterested  ad- 
ministration of  patronage,  and  a  frank  and 
full  practical  admission  of  the  truth  that 
as  in  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Burke,  parsi- 
mony was  a  magnum  vectigal,  so  purity  and 
efficiency  in  the  public  establishments  are 
among  the  best  props  of  government.  We 
want  the  maintenance  of  the  public  credit 
at  the  highest  point,  and  of  the  public  re- 
venue in  a  condition  fully  to  meet  all  the  de- 
mands of  the  service  of  Her  Majesty.  We 
might  pass  to  other  subjects,  such  as  the  re- 
form of  the  law,  the  great  Indian  question, 
the  improvement  of  the  provision,  as  far 
as  the  law  can  improve  it,  for  the  discharge 
by  the  Church  of  her  holy  duties;  but, 
passing  on  from  particulars,  we  will  ven- 
ture to  add  we  want,  most  of  all,  that  a 
character  of  seriousness  and  earnestness 
should  be  once  more  impressed  upon  the 
proceedings  of  the  Parliament,  and  that,  if 
it  is  determined  to  retain  its  privilege  of 
laughing  at  bad  spoken  jokes,  at  least  it 
will  not  allow  its  whole  proceedings  to  as- 
sume the  character  of  a  bact  joke  put  into 
action.  The  party  that  shall  most  reso- 
lutely embark  in  this  career,  and  shall  at 
the  same  time  most  steadily  discountenance 
all  peddling  and  tampering  with  the  vene- 
rated institutions  of  the  country,  will,  we 
believe,  soon  be  the  uppermost  party  in 
public  estimation,  and  in  the  influence  and 
power  which  that  estimation  never  fails  to 
confer. 

There  is  one  more,  and  that  an  organic 
question,  which  we  M^ould  willingly  have 
avoided,  but  on  which  we  are  compelled  to 
touch  ;  it  is  that  of  the  attitude  and  of  the 
political  rights  of  our  Roman  Catholic  fel- 
low subjects.  This  journal  has  viewed 
with  little  favour  the  recent  movem.ent  of 
which  Mr.  Spooner  has  been  in  the  House 
of  Commons  the  conscientious  and  deter- 
mined organ  ;  but  we  see  plainly  that  the 
course  of  events  at  present  tends  to  give  to 
that  movement  a  force  and  a  success,  which 
we  would  gladly  see  it  deprived  of  all 
claim  whatever  to  attain ;  inasmuch  as  we 
cannot  regard  the  contingency  of  its 
triumph  without  serious  misgivings  for  the 
permanency  of  the  present  ecclesiastical 
settlement  "in  Ireland.  We  do  not  mean 
that  the  people  of  this  country  are  growing 
more  intolerant — far  otherwise  ;   but  our 


meaning  is,  that  the  whole  course  and  policy 
of  the  Church  of  Home,  at  home  and  abroad, 
in  the  gross  and  in  detail,  partakes  so  much 
of  the  character  of  a  perpetual  provocation, 
and  so  seriously  tends  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion, which  nothing  but  the  very  last  neces- 
sity should  induce  us  to  revive,  of  the  com- 
petency of  Roman  Catholics,  believing  and 
above  all  practising  according  to  the  pre- 
sent fashion  of  their  Church,  for  the  due 
discharge  of  political  rights.  When  we 
look  abroad  we  see  that  Church  as  the 
odious  oppressor,  through  the  Papal  Go- 
vernment, of  the  Roman  people,  as  the 
darkling  conspirator  against  the  wise  go- 
vernment and  infant  liberties  of  Sardinia, 
as  the  trafficker  who  in  Austria  purchases 
the  revival  of  the  immunities  of  the  middle 
ages  for  a  consideration  not  stated  in  the 
deed,  but  we  fear  well  understood  to  be 
the  determined  support  of  injustice.  The 
monstrous  and  unheard-of  extravagances, 
to  which  she  has  recently  pushed  her  theo- 
logy, are  matters  of  a  less  direct,  but  still 
a  kindred,  bearing  on  the  state  of  the  Eng- 
lish mind.  But  what  is  most  proximate 
and  most  serious  to  us  is,  the  great  and 
deleterious  change  which  has  passed  in  our 
own  country  upon  the  mind  of  her  that 
says  she  never  changes.  A  band  of  prose- 
lytes, bred  in  the  Church  of  England, 
have  passed  within  the  Papal  borders,  and 
seem  to  have  carried  with  them  a  flame  of 
ultramontane  fanaticism  that  has  already 
given  a  new  face  to  the  Anglo-Roman 
body.  The  readers  of  our  history  are  M'ell 
aware,  that  in  former  times  this  narrow 
portion  of  the  Romish  pale  was  under  the 
full  sway  of  all  the  milder  and  tempering 
influences,  whicli  have  often  so  beneficially 
softened  and  restrained  the  peculiar  liabili- 
ties of  that  communion,  and  have  in  par- 
ticular assisted  to  establish,  when  they 
have  been  dominant,  a  considerable,  or 
even  a  cordial,  harmony  between  it  and 
the  secular  power.  But  the  case  has  al- 
ways been  widely  different,  when  the 
ultramontane  or  high  Papal  opinions  have 
prevailed.  Even  these,  however,  have  of 
late  received  a  new  and  portentous  deve- 
lopment through  the  system  of  what  is 
called  *  direction.'  Under  this  system,  the 
Roman  Catholic  who  follows  it  goes  to  his 
priest  not  only  to  assist  his  conscience  in 
disburdening  itself  for  the  past,  but  to  take 
orders  from  him — we  can  call  them  nothing 
less  without  falling  short  of  the  truth — as 
to  the  line  of  conduct  he  shall  pursue  in  all 
the  most  sacred  relations,  the  most  intimate 
and  delicate  duties  of  life.  For  example, 
supposing  him  to  be  a  person  who  has  re- 
cently fallen  into  the  toils  of  the  Romish 
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Church,  it  is  from  the  priest  that  he  hears 
how  he  is  to  deal  with  his  own  wife  and 
children,  and  what  compulsion  or  coercion 
he  may  or  must  use  with  them  for  their  soul's 
health.  When  he  has  heard,  he  has  only  to 
obey ;  or,  at  least,  the  case  is  not  much 
mended  in  the  eyes  of  Englishmen,  if  we  are 
apprised  that  he  has  still  an  appeal  from  the 
priest  to  the  bishop,  and  from  the  bishop, 
in  the  last  resort,  to  the  Pope.  Kow  we 
do  not  speak  lightly  or  at  random  when  we 
say,  that  this  system  is  alive  and  active  in 
England  at  this  moment ;  a  system  which 
we  can  only  compare  in  its  operation  on 
the  mind  to  a  contract  of  sale  or  slavery 
for  the  body,  which  our  laws  refuse  to  re- 
cognise. If  the  domestic  relations,  if  the 
conjugal  and  paternal  affections  of  edu- 
cated, or  it  may  be  high-born  subjects  of 
her  Majesty,  are  thus  given  over  into  the 
absolute  control  of  the  Pope  and  his  myr- 
midons, we  can  well  judge  what  sort  of  j 
freedom  will  remain  for  the  discharge  of 
duties  merely  public  and  political,  and  how  ; 
the  worst  charges  of  Mr.  Spooner  and  of 


Exeter  Hall  are  likely  to  be  more  than 
justified.  We  would  earnestly  hope  that  a 
gentler  and  a  better  spirit  may  yet  come 
to  prevail  over  the  extravagant  unruliness 
of  these  hierarchical  tendencies.  We  are 
confident  that  there  are  still  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  Rome  who  join  in 
this  desire.  If  it  be  fulfilled,  then  we  may 
yet  see  tolerable  peace  maintained  between 
the  Homan  Catholics  of  this  country  and 
the  British  Constitution  ;  but  if  otherwise, 
then  we  fear  the  contests,  which  our 
fathers  waged  so  long  and  so  bitterly,  will 
ere  long  be  painfully  revived.  In  that  un- 
happy case  we  predict  that  one  among  the 
main  conditions  exacted  by  the  British 
people  from  its  rulers,  of  whatever  political 
complexion,  will  be  this — that  they  shall 
take  care  that  the  privilege  of  sharing  in 
the  administration  of  a  free  government 
shall  be  extended  only  to  the  free  ;  and 
that  the  Roman  Pontiff,  though  he  might 
have  co-religionists,  shall  not  have  serfs  or 
slaves  in  the  Great  Council  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria and  of  the  British  Empire. 
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SANDS'  SABSAFARILLA. 

For  the  Removal  and  Permanent  Cure  of  all  Diseases 
arising-  from  an  Impure  State  of  the  Blood, 
or  Habit  of  the  System,  viz. : 

Scrofula,  or  King's  Evil ;  Kheumatism,  Obstinate  Cutaneous 
Eruptions,  Pimples,  or  Pustules  on  the  Face ;  Blotches, 
Boils,  Chronic  Sore  Eyes,  Eing-Worm  or  Totter, 
Scald  Head,  Enlargement  and  Pain  of  the 
Bones  and  Joints,  Stubborn  Ulcers,  Sciatica 
and  Lumbago,  and  Diseases  arising  from 
an  injudicious  use  of  Mercury ; 
Ascites,  or  Dropsy  ;  Expo- 
sure, or  Imprudence  iu 
Life.   Also  Chronic 
Constitutional  Dis- 
orders, etc.  etc. 

Read  the  following  Letter. 

Lynn  Co.,Oeegon  Teb.,  March  11, 1855. 
Messrs.  A.  B.  &  D.  Sands, 

Gentlemen :  In  the  spring  of  1853  I  left  Indiana  with  m.y 
wife  and  seven  children  for  Oregon,  and  arrived  safely  at 
Salmon  Falls,  Snake  river,  without  any  difficulty.  At  this 
place  our  oldest  boy  was  seized  with  a  swelling  and  severe 
pains  in  the  legs,  which  day  by  day  grew  worse,  until  his 
legs  contracted  and  became  so  painful  that  he  could  not 
walk ;  we  had  to  carry  him  in  and  about  the  wagon  like 
an  infant.  This  pain  was  dreadful,  keeping  us  awake  nearly 
all  night.  "We  reached  Albany  on  the  3d  of  October,  com- 
pleteiy  worn  out  by  fatigue ;  by  this  time  he  was  reduced 
to  a  perfect  skeleton.  Here  we  were  enabled  to  consult  a 
physician.  Dr.  Hill,  who  honestly  confessed  he  could  not 
cure  him,  although  he  could  give  him  medicine  that  would 
relieve  the  pain.  In  this  exigency  something  remained  to 
be  done  speedily,  or  death  was  Inevitable.  Being  recom- 
mended to  try  your  Sarsaparilla,  I  procured  a  bottle.  After 
taking  some  he  appeared  worse  ;  but,  persevering  with  it, 
I  obtained  a  second  bottle,  which  seemed  to  grapple  with 
the  disease,  and  caused  a  marked  improvement ;  the  swell- 
ing and  pains  in  the  legs  were  reduced,  his  appetite  im- 
proved, and  his  color  began  to  return.  Thus  encouraged,  I 
purchased  a  third  bottle,  while  taking  which  the  swellings 
in  his  legs  broke,  and  some  pieces  of  bones,  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  long,  came  out,  after  which  his  legs  straightened  and 
healed  up.  He  is  now  perfectly  recovered,  has  no  appear- 
ance of  being  a  cripple,  and  can  perform  most  kinds  of  com- 
mon labor.  "All  this  has  been  effected,  as  many  can  certify, 
by  three  bottles  of  your  valuable  Sarsaparilla,  of  which, 
under  Providence,  my  son  remains  a  living  testimonial . 

Tours,  respectfully,         Caleb  Davis. 
Price  One  Dollar  per  Bottle.  Six  Bottles  for  Five  Dollars. 


SANDS'  REMEDY  FOR 


.The  great  success  of  this  medicine  in  curing  Diseases  of 
the  Skin,  such  as  Salt  Eheum,  Eing-Worm,  Itch,  Scald 
Head,  Eczema,  Psoriasis,  etc.,  is  without  a  parallel  in  the 
annals  of  medicine.  While  vigorously  exterminating  dis- 
ease, its  operation  is  perfectly  harmless,  and  may  be  ap- 
plied with  safety  to  the  skin  of  an  infant. 

Bead  the  following  Certificate  from  the  Assistant  Post- 
master at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

EooHESTEE,  N.  T.  A^w.  10, 1851. 

Gentlemen :  Having  heard  from  one  of  my  friends  that 
you  had  an  infallible  remedy  for  the  Salt  Eheum,  I  procured 
some  for  my  wife.  She  had  been  troubled  with  the  com- 
plaint five  or  six  years,  and  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that 
the  "  Eemedy  "  has  entirely  cured  her.  All  I  have  to  say 
is,  if  any  person  is  afiiicted  with  this  worst  of  all  complaints, 
buy  and  use  "Sands'  Eemedy  for  the  Salt  Eheum." 

John  L.  Fisk. 


ROMAKT  EYE  BALSAM, 

FOR  INFLAMED  EYELIDS. 

— 0 — 

The  delicate  structure  of  the  eyelid  renders  it  peculiarly 
sensitive  and  liable  to  disease.  When,  from  any  cause,  it 
becomes  affected,  the  inner  membrane  rapidly  inflames, 
and  the  eyelid  evinces  the  strongest  predispo.  ition  to  at- 
tract to  itself  humors  from  all  parts  of  the  body.  Hundreds 
of  persons  of  scrofulous  habit  are  disfigured  by  rawness  or 
redness  of  the  eyelids,  commonly  called  sore  eyes,  and  tor- 
tured with  apprehensions  of  impaired  vision,  who,  by  using 
this  BALSAM,  may  obtain  almost  immediate  relief— the 
irritation  allayed,  the  inflammation  reduced,  and,  in  a  rea- 
sonable time,  all  appearance  of  disease  removed.  In  all 
cases,  the  earlier  this  remedy  is  applied  the  better. 

Eead  the  following  evidence : 

BlNGHAMTON,  N.  Y.,  Ja7i.  4, 1854. 
Messrs.  A.  B.  &  D.  Sands. 

Gentlemen :  Your  Eoman  Eye  Balsam,  which  was  highly 
recommended  to  me  for  my  daughter's  eyes,  has  acted  upon 
them  like  a  charm.  Her  eyes,  which  for  several  months 
had  been  very  much  swollen  and  inflamed,  after  a  few 
weeks'  use  of  the  Balsam,  were  perfectly  cured,  and  are 
now  as  well  as  ever. 

Yours  truly,         M.  Foley. 

Prepared  and  sold  by 

A.  B.  &  D.  SANDS, 

100   FULTON   STEEET,    NEW  YOEK, 
Price  25  Cents  per  Jar. 
Sold  also  by  Druggists  generally. 

CLOVE  ANODYNE 

TOOTHACHE  DROPS. 

Those  who  have  felt  the  painful  throbbing  and  excruciat- 
ing pangs  of  this  disease  shooting  through  their  jaws  with 
most  tormenting  perseverance,  and,  as  is  often  the  case, 
have  received  but  little  sympathy  from  friends  on  such  oc- 
casions, will  no  doubt  be  much  pleased  to  know  of  a  re- 
medy that  will  never  fail  to  quiet  for  ever  the  unmerciful 
offender. 

The  following  testimony  is  from  one  of  our  most  distin- 
guished practical  dentists : 

New  York,  Dec.  19, 1846. 

Messrs.  A.  B.  &  D.  Sands. 

Gentlemen:  In  the  course  of  my  practice  I  have  exten- 
sively used  your  Clove  Anodyne  with  much  success  for  the 
relief  of  the  Toothache  ;  and,  as  I  constantly  recommend  it 
to  my  patients,  I  deem  it  but  just  to  inform  you  of  the  high 
opinion  I  have  of  it  over  other  remedies. 
I  am  yours,  very  respectfully, 

M.  Levett,  Dentist. 

Price  25  Cents  per  Vial. 


The  above  medicines  are  prepabed,  and  sold  Wholesale  and  Retail,  by  A.  B.  <k  D.  Sayuh, 
Druggists  and  Chemists,  100  Fulton  Street,  N.  Y.    Sold  also  by  Druggists  generally. 


Fine    Illustrated  Gift-Books 

FOR  THE  CHRISTMAS  HOLIDAYS, 

Just  hnported,  or  Publulied  hy 

D.   APPLETON  AND  Co., 

346  &  348  BKOADWAY,  IST.  Y. 


ROBERTS'S  SKETCHES  IN  TME  HOLY 
LAND.  A  new  and  cheap  Library  Ldi- 
tion,  in  6  vols,  royal  8vo.,  with  250  very 
beautiful  tinted  Lithographic  Drawings.  In 
extra  cloth,  gilt,  

 In  half  morocco,  .... 


in  full  morocco,  .... 

in  full  calf,  

or,  bound  in  3  vols,  in  half  morocco, 

or,  in  full  calf,  50 

or,  in  full  morocco,  60 


HERBERTS  POEMS,  illustrated  by  Birket 
Foster,  and  other  eminent  English  artists. 
Embellished  with  44  of  the  finest  Wood  En- 
gi-avings,  and  117  smaller  ornamental  pieces. 
1  vol.  square  8vo.,  most  beautifully  printed. 
In  extra  cloth,  gilt  edges  and  sides,     .      .     5  00 

 or,  in  morocco  extra,       .      .      .      .     6  00 

BARRY  CORNWALL'S  SONGS  AND 
POEMS.  Finely  illustrated.  2  neat  vols., 
extra  cloth,  

 the  same,  in  morocco,  .... 

RHYMES  AND  ROUNDELAYS  IN 
PRAISE   OF    A    COUNTRY  LIFE. 

Written  by  the  Poets  of  Many  Lands. 
Adorned  on  almost  every  Page  with  Pic- 
tures by  the  most  eminent  English  Artists. 

1  elegant  vol.  8vo.,  5  00 

 also,  in  morocco  extra,  .... 

THE  SOUVENIR    OF  FRIENDSHIP- 

A  CHEISTMAS  AND  NEW  YEAE'S 
PKESENT.  Illustrated  with  fine  Steel  En- 
gravings. 1  handsome  vol.  8vo.,  beautifully 
printed  and  elegantly  bound,       .      .      .     5  00 

THE  MIGNONETTE -A  CHEISTMAS 
AND  NEW  YEAE'S  GIFT.  1  vol.  r2mo., 
with  fine  Steel  Engravings.   Eichly  bound,     1  75 

THE  TOKEN— A  CHEISTMAS  AND  NEW 
YEAE^S  GIFT.  1  vol.  12mo.,  with  fine 
Steel  Engi-avings.   Eichly  bound,      .      .     1  75 

7HE  ICONOGRAPHIC  ENCYCLO- 
P/EDiA  OF  SCIENCE,  LITERA- 
TURE, AND  ART.  Systematically  ar- 
ranged by  J.  G.  Heck.  Translated  from  the 
German,  with  Additions,  and  edited  by  8.  F. 
Baikd,  A.m.,  M.D.  Illustrated  by  5u0  fine 
Steel  Engravings.  6  vols.,  4  of  text  and  2  of 
Plates.    In  half  morocco,     .      .      .      .   40  00 

.  46  00 
.   50  00 


SABBATH  BELLS  CHIMED  BY  THE 
POETS.  16  Engravings,  printed  in  Colors. 
By  BiBKET  Foster.  1  vol.  small  4to.,  extra 
cloth,  gilt,  

  or,  in  morocco  extra,  .... 

REYNARD  THE  FOX,  ILLUSTRATED. 

EEYNAED  THE  FOX,  after  the  German 
Version  of  Goethe,  with  a  Bibliographical 
and  Literary  Introduction,  by  T.  J.  Arnold, 
Esq.  8vo.,  beautifully  printed  by  Whitting- 
ham,  with  Title-page  and  12  Plates  engraved 
(>n  Steelj  after  the  clever  and  characteristic 
Designs  of  J.  Wolf.   Half  bound  morocco, 

Eoxburgh  style,  uncut,  

 half  morocco,  extra,  

 half  morocco,  extra,  gilt  edges, 

 full  calf  extra,  


4  00 

5  00 


THE  DRESDEN  GALLERY.  THE  EOY- 
AL  DEESDEN  GALLEEY.  Being  a  Se- 
lection of  Subjects  by  the  Great  Masters.  1 
thick  vol.  4to.,  embellished  with  136  of  the 
finest  Tint  Engravings.  In  full  calf  extra, 
gilt  leaves,  


in  half  morocco,  gilt  edges, 
or,  in  full  morocco,  gilt  edg 


—  or,  in  morocco  extra,  .... 

THE  MUNICH  GALLERY.  THE  GAL- 
LEEIES  OF  MUNICH.  A  Series  of  125 
very  fine  line  engravings,  in  the  highest  style 
of  the  art.  In  2  vols.  4to.,  bound  in  full  calf 
extra,  gilt  leaves,  

—  or,  in  morocco  extra,  .... 


3  CO 

3  T5 

4  00 
4  50 


25  00 
30  00 


25  00 
30  00 


GRAY'S  ELEGY  IN  A  COUNTRY 
CHURCHYARD.  Beautifully  illustrated 
with  new  Designs.    1  vol.  square  12mo., 

extra  cloth,  

—  or,  in  morocco  extra,  .... 


THE  DESERTED  VILLAGE.    By  Oliver 
Goldsmith.     Illustrated  by  the  Etching 
Club.   1  vol.  sq.  12mo.,  ex.  cloth  gilt,  . 
—  morocco  extra,  


COLERIDGE'S  ANC'ENT  MARINER, 
ILLUSTRATED.  THE  EIME  OF  THE 
ANCIENT  MAEINEE.  A  Ballad  Poem,  in 
Seven  Parts.  By  S.  T.  Coleridge.  Beauti- 
fully embellished,  after  Designs  by  Birket 
Foster,  and  other  eminent  Artists.  1  neat 
vol.  square  8vo.,  in  fine  extra  cloth  gilt,      .     1  50 

 —  or,  in  morocco  extra,       .      .      .      .8  0^ 

THE    DAIRYMAN'S   DAUGHTER.  An 

Authentic  Narrative.     By  the  Eev.  Legh 
EicimoND.    With  numerous  Illustrations  by 
Birket  Foster  and  others.   1  neat  vol.  square 
12mo.,  in  extra  cloth,  gilt,     .      .      .      .     1  50 
 or,  in  morocco  extra,       .      .      .      .     8  00 


THE  EVE  OF  ST.  AGNES.    A  Poem  by 
John  Keats.   Beautifully  illustrated.  1  vol. 
square  12mo.,  extra  cloth  gilt, 
—  or,  in  morocco  extra,  .... 


THE  BOOK  OF  ART.  PAYNES  BOOK 
OF  AET.  A  Series  of  Original  Tales  and 
Sketches,  embellished  with  63  fine  line  En- 
gravings. 1  vol.  4to.,  fuU  calf  extra,  gilt 
leaves,  

  in  morocco  extra,  

REYNARD  THE  FOX.  A  Poem  in  12 
Cantos.  Translated  from  the  German,  by  E. 
W.  HoLLOWAY.  With  37  most  exquisite  En- 
gravings on  Steel,  after  the  fine  Designs  of 
H.  Leutemann.  1  vol,  4to.,  in  full  calf  extra, 
gilt,  


1  50 

3  00 


1  50 


1  50 
3  00 


10  00 
12  00 


or,  in  morocco  extra. 


9  00 
.   12  00 


PAYNE'S  BOOK  OF  BEAUTY.  PAYNE'S 
OEBUS  PICTUS ;  or,  BOOK  OF  BEAUTY 
FOE  EVEEY  TABLE,  A  Selection  of  90 
of  the  most  beautiful  Pictures  from  the  Gal- 
leries of  Europe.  1  vol.  4to.,  in  full  cal^  ex- 
tra gilt  edges,  12  00 

 or,  in  morocco  extra,       .      .  .   15  00 


-^TTEn'iS  FIT  mT  iS- 

FOR  ALL  THE  PURPOSES  01'  A 


TnERB  has  long  existed  a  public  demand  for  an  effective  Purgative  Pill  which  could  be  relied 
on  as  sure  and  perfectly  safe  in  its  operation.  This  has  been  prepared  to  meet  that  demand, 
&nd  an  extensive  trial  of  its  virtues  has  conclusively  shown  with  what  success  it  accomplishes 
the  purpose  designed.  It  is  easy  to  make  a  physical  Pill,  but  not  so  easy  to  make  the  best  oi 
all  Fills — one  which  should  have  none  of  the  objections,  but  all  tne  advantages  of  every 
-other.  This  has  been  attempted  here,  and  with  what  success  we  would  respectiUiiy  submit  to 
the  public  decision.  It  has  been  unfortunate  for  the  patient  hitherto  that  almost  every  purga- 
tive medicine  is  acrimonious  and  irritating  to  the  bowels.  This  is  not.  Many  of  Ihetjo.  pro- 
duce BO  much  griping  pain  and  revulsion  in  the  system  as  to  more  than  counterbalaace  the 
good  to  be  derived  from  them.  These  Pills  produce  no  irritation  or  pain,  unless  it  arfees 
ircm  a  previously  existing  obstruction  or  derangement  in  the  bowels.  Being  purely  vegetable, 
DO  harm  can  arise  from  their  use  in  any  quantity ;  but  it  is  better  that  any  medicine  should.be 
taken  judiciously.  Minute  directions  for  their  use  in  the  several  diseases  to  which  they  are 
applicable  are  given  on  the  box.  Among  the  complaints  which  have  been  speedily  cured  by 
them  we  may  mention  Liver  Complaint,  in  its  various  forms  of  Jaundice,  Indigestion,  Languor 
and  Loss  of  Appetite,  Listlessness,  Irritability,  Bilious  Headache,  Bilious  Fever,  Fever  and 
Ague,  Pain  in  the  Side  and  Loins,  for,  in  truth,  all  these  are  but  the  consequence  of  diseased 
action  of  the  liver.  As  an  aperient^  they  afford  prompt  and  sure  relief  in  Costiveness,  Piles, 
Colic,  Dysentery,  Humors,  Scrofula  and  Scurvy,  Colds,  with  soreness  of  the  body.  Ulcers  and 
impurity  of  the  blood ;  in  short,  in  any  and  every  case  where  a  purgative  is  required. 

They  have  also  produced  some  singularly  successful  cures  in  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Dropsy 
Gravel,  Erysipelas,  Palpitation  of  the  Heart,  Pains  in  the  Back,  Stomach  and  Side.  They 
should  be  freely  taken  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  to  purify  the  blood  and  prepare  the  system 
for  the  change  of  seasons.  An  occasional  dose  stimulates  the  stomach  into  healthy  action,  and 
restores  the  appetite  and  vigor.  They  purify  the  blood,  and,  by  their  stimulant  action  on  the 
circulatory  system,  renovate  the  strength  of  the  body,  and  restore  the  wasted  or  diseased 
energies  of  the  whole  organism.  Hence  an  occasional  dose  is  advantageous  even  though  no 
serious^  derangement  exists ;  but  unnecessary  dosing  should  never  be  carried  too  far,  as  every 
purgative  medicine  reduces  the  strength  when  taken  to  excess.  The  thousand  cases  in  which 
fi  physic  is  required  cannot  be  enumerated  here,  but  they  suggest  themselves  to  the  reason  of 
everybody ;  and  it  is  confidently  believed  this  pill  will  answer  a  better  purpose  than  anything 
which  has  hitherto  been  available  to  mankind.  When  their  virtues  arc  once  known  the  public 
will  no  longer  doubt  what  remedy  to  employ  when  in  need  of  a  cathartic  medicine. 

Being  sugar-wrapped  they  are  pleasant  to  take,  and  being  purely  vegetable,  no  harm  can 
arise  from  their  use  in  any  quantity. 

For  minute  direction^,  see  the  wrapper  on  the  Box. 

Price  25  Cents  per  Box,    Five  Boxes  for  $1,00. 


CHERR^?5^T0RAL, 

FOR  THE  RAPID  CURE  OF 

Coughs,  Colds,  Hoarseness,  Bronchitis,  Whooping-Cough,  Croup,  Asthma,  and 

Consumption. 

Many  years  of  trial,  instead  of  impairing  the  public  confidence  in  this  medicine,  have  won  for 
it  an  appreciation  and  notoriety  by  far  exceeding  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  friends. 
Nothing  but  its  intrinsic  virtues  and  the  unmistakable  benefit  conferred  on  thousands  of  sufi'er 
ers,  could  originate  and  maintain  the  reputation  it  enjoys.  "While  many  inferior  remedies 
thrust  upon  the  community  have  failed  and  been  discarded,  this  has  gained  friends  by  every 
trial,  conferred  benefits  on  the  afflicted  they  can  never  forget^  and  produced  cures  too  nume- 
rous and  too  remarkable  to  be  forgotten. 

PREPAEED  BY 

DR.  JAMES  C.  AYER, 

PRACTICAL  AND  ANALYTICAL  CHEMIST, 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

And  sold  by  all  respectable  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Medicines  throughout  the  United  States. 


In  consequence  of  the  great  variety  of  Counterfeit  Labels  of  ROWLANDS''  MA- 
CASSAR OIL,  now  in  circulation,  and  which  so  nearly  resemble  the  Original  as 
frequently  to  deceive  the  unwary — the  Proprietors,  desirous  of  protecting  the  Pubhc 
from  fraud,  and  imposition,  have  employed  those  celebrated  artists,  Messrs.  Peekins, 
Bacon  &  Co.,  of  London,»who  have  succeeded  in  producing,  from  Steel,  a  "NEW 
LABEL,"  of  so  complicated  and  intricate  a  nature,  and  such  excessive  difficulty  in  its 
execution,  as  to  prevent  it  from  being  forged,  either  by  the  old  and  well-known,  or  more 
modern  processes  of  imitation,  and  w]&ich  is  acknowledged  by  connoisseurs  to  be  a 
Masterpiece  in  the  art  of  Engraving. 

The  subjoined  is  a  small  copy  in  outline  of  a  portion  of  the  Label,  which  is  composed 
of  a  section  of  an  engine-turned  circle,  repeated  One  Hundred  and  Thirty  times,  by  a 
process  peculiar  to  Messrs.  Peekins,  Bacon  &  Co.,  and  forming  an  original  lacework 
ground  of  great  intricacy,  on  which  is  engraved  in  white  letters, 

"  UNDER  TEE  PATRONAGE  OF  THE  COURTS  OF  EUROPE;' 
with  an  embossed  profile  of  Her  Majesty  "  QUEEN  VICTORIA,"  lately  taken  for  the 
Proprietors*  special  use,  and  which  surmounts  the  words  (also  in  white  letters) 


Another  portion  contains  the  signature  of  the  Proprietors  in  red  ink,^-- 

ROWLAND  AND  SONS.'' 
The  whole  (with  the  exception  of  the  profile)  being  covered  with  a  lacework  pattern, 
ttt  transparent  colourless  ink. 

The  Pamphlet  enclosed  in  the  Label  or  Wrapper^  has  been  re-written  and  thoroughly 
revised;  amd  instead  of  the  corTc  and  seal  to  the  bottle,  a  Gla^  Stopper^  of  the  Aire  and 
Colder  Company's  Patent,  is  now  used. 

This  celebrated  Oil  is  universally  in  high  repute  for  its  successful  results  during  the 
last  half  century  in  the  y ' 

Orowtli,  Restoration,  and  Improvement  o€  the  Human  Hair. 

ROWLANDS'  KALYDOR, 

AN"  ORIENTAL  BOTANICAL  PREPARATION 
for  improving  and  beautifying  the  Complexion,  eradiates  FrecMes^  Tan^  Pimples,  Spots^ 
Discolor atiom,  and  other  Cutaneous  Visitations,  and  renders 

THE  SKIN  SOFT,  FAIR,  AND  BLOOMING 
During  the  heat  and  dust  of  summer,  or  frost  and  bleak  winds  of  winter,  and  in  cases  of 
Sunburn,  Stings  of  Insects,  Chilblains,  Chapped  Skin,  or  Incidental  Inflammation,  its  virtues 
have  long  and  extensively  been  acknowledged.  Its  purifying  and  refreshing  properties 
have  obtained  its  seled;ion  by  Her  Majesty  the  Qusen,  and  the  Royal  Family  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  sederm,  Courts  ofEuroije,  together  with  the  elite  of  the  Aristocracy. 

-A.  .  jSXS'X-    OI«  TEETH 

ever  insures  favourable  impressions,  while  their  preservation  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  every  individual,  both  as  regards  .|he  general  health  by  the  proper  mastication  of  food, 
and  the  constant  possession  of  pure'and  sweet  breath.  Among  the  various  preparations 
offered  for  the  purpose, 

ROWLANDS'  ODONTO, 

OR,  PEARL  DENTIFRICE, 
stands  unrivalled.    Compounded  of  the  choicest  and  most  recherche  ingredients  of  the 
ORIENTAL  HERBAL,  it  is  of  inestimable  value  in  preserving  and  beautifying  the 
TEETH,  strengthening  the  GUMS,  and  rendering  the  Breath  Sioeet  and  Pure. 

'^W*  Important  Information. — In  consequence  of  the  numerous  Spurious  and 
mGHLY  PERXICI0U3  Imitations  of  "  Rowlands'  Macassar  OH,"  "  Kalydor,"  and  "  Odonto," 
now  in  circulation  in  the  United  States,  A.  Rowland  &  Sons,  of  liOndon,  beg  to  announce 
that  every  article  of  theirs  sent  to  the  United  States  bears  a  small  Label  with  the  namis 
of  EITHER  ONE  of  their  two  appointed  Agents,  as  follows : 

"  Messrs.  STEBBINS,  MORGAN  &  ALLEN,  {only  AgenU),  New  York,"  or 
"  Messrs.  C.  F.  BRAY  &  Co.  {only  Agents),  Boston." 
ALL  WITHOUT  ARE  FRAUI>n.ETf  T  COUJ¥TJERFEITS  ! ! ! 


\ 


—mi 


